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Lovers of perfect French prose, and all persons interested 
in the history of the Christian religion, are this year engaged 
in commemorating the birth of Ernest Renan just a century 
ago. Some few still remain blind alike to the beauty of his 
life and the beauty of his work ; but there is, on the whole, 
a wonderfully unanimous ‘desire to do him reverence. The 
fierce passions of theological controversy have largely sub- 
sided, and people are consequently better able to take a 
just view of one who, in his lifetime, was execrated by many 
and idolised by others. Renan has emerged triumphant 
from as fierce a test of character and worth as any teacher 
was ever submitted to. One can well imagine the enigmatic 
smile with which he would greet the intelligence that, 
thirty years after his death, a French dreadnought would be 
called after his name, and that orthodox journals would 
resound with the tributes of orthodox clerics to his fame ! 
All those who have written about Renan have fixed 
upon his Breton birth and upbringing as the clue to his whole 
life and work; and in so doing they are doubtless right. 
The undoubted religious genius of the Celtic races is no new 
thing. Never has the world seen more perfect missionaries 
than the spiritually-minded and tender-hearted preachers 
who took the glad tidings, across stormy seas and amongst 
countless perils, to Britain, Ireland, Scotland, parts of 
Germany, and even to distant Iceland. For Christians of 
the West, Iona ought surely to be a spot scarcely less sacred 
than Rome itself. But little priestly pomp pertained to 
these early preachers ; gentleness, simplicity, and faith were 
their most prominent characteristics. How beautiful are 
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the traditions which have clustered about their names— 
ravenous beasts and timid birds equally tame and friendly 
in their company, fierce and cruel barbarians becoming 
tender and kind, even Judas Iscariot himself coming within 
reach of their healing message of repentance and forgiveness. 
They knew little or nothing of rules and discipline, and there 
is hardly a trace of Latin order and love of law in their 
genius. They were truly magnificent Christians, but de- 
plorably bad churchmen. It was the Roman and the Teuton 
that built the splendid structure of the medizval Catholic 
Church. It was they also (with much borrowing from the 
Orthodox Church of the East) who ventured to weigh and 
to measure God, and to set out their theories as facts in 
infallible creeds. The Christian communities of the Celts 
were too mystical and too spiritual to attempt to compress 
the Almighty within human formulas; and so, after the 
Synod of Whitby in 664, they followed for a time their own 
independent and lonely path, to the world’s great loss 
politically, but to its gain from the religious point of view. 
It is a most interesting and significant fact that the Celtic 
Church, in the days of its glory and influence, produced not 
a single theologian who won fame as a defender of the 
Faith ; on the contrary, its famous men were heretics one 
and all. Pelagius, the famous heretic of the fifth century, 
and Augustine’s opponent, was a Celt. So was the re- 
nowned Abelard, who, of all the theological teachers and 
writers of the Middle Ages, is closest akin to us in his modes 
of thought. Pecock, the earliest of British rationalists, 
belonged likewise to the same race. The names of Scotus, in 
medizval theology, and those of Chateaubriand and Lamen- 
nais in the early nineteenth century, at first sight seemingly 
exceptions to the rule, only bring out its truth more clearly 
when we penetrate a little beneath the surface of their 
teaching. Above all Renan, probably the most influential 
man of letters since Voltaire, and unquestionably the most 
original and able theological critic of the last century, was a 
Celt of the Celts, exhibiting clearly and abundantly in 
everything that he ever wrote all the strength and all the 
weakness of the race. The fact that all his religious heroes 
have been tinged with heterodoxy is conclusive proof that 
religion has always been something real and vital to the 
Celt, and not merely a bundle of doctrines and rules to be 
accepted without question; for there is a considerable 
amount of truth contained in the bold paradox, that it is 
possible to measure the vitality of a Church by the number 
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of heretics which it produces. It is always indifference and 
not heterodoxy that kills religion. 

Renan was born in the ancient and priestly town of 
Tréguier, a Celt in blood and spirit. He himself tells us that 
his ancestors had migrated from Cardigan to Brittany as 
far back as the year 480. Brittany remained the home of 
Celtic Christianity down to the twelfth century, when it 
was compelled, for political reasons, to join the Roman 
Church, just as Wales was compelled by the Norman and 
Angevin kings. As already suggested, Christianity was 
something dreamy, mystical, impossible of definition, for 
the Celt. Saints were produced in plenty, and the small 
independent chapel, and not the bishopric nor the cathedral, 
was the centre of religious life. The Celt was always un- 
practical and an idealist. He delighted in the beauty of 
nature, perceiving God in everything around him, and 
especially in man. In consequence of this he would have 
nothing to do with the orthodox doctrine which asserted 
the total depravity of human nature. The revolt of Pelagius 
against the doctrine of original sin was no accident ; it arose 
naturally, and almost inevitably, from the Celt’s interpreta- 
tion of life. Immortal form was given to the Celt’s delight 
in beauty of every kind, and in gentleness and joy, in the 
splendid poetry which accumulated gradually about the name 
of King Arthur. All these characteristics were handed down 
to Renan as a birthright. Again and again he testifies 
eloquently to his love for nature. He delighted in life. He 
tells us that the only characters in history that he admires 
with all his heart are the idealists, the dreamers, those who 
attempted the impossible. Faith’ was his favourite word ; 
not faith in the sense of believing the incredible (even if 
such a thing be possible), but complete and implicit reliance 
upon a gracious and loving God. By degrees he discarded 
almost every article of the Church’s creed; but—if we 
except one dark period in his life—his faith in God remained 
ever on the increase. 

It is difficult for the rising generation to understand why 
Renan was regarded, by the vast majority of Christian 
people of his own day, as a hopeless heretic or even as a bad 
man. Even the most implacable of his enemies were forced 
to admit that his character was without stain, that his 
heart was tender, and his spirit gentle. In spite of that 
he was regarded as something unclean. His books were 
condemned from hundreds of pulpits, frequently by men who 
had never read a single word of them. One amiable and 
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devout lady made it an annual practice to send him a letter 
containing the single phrase—* Remember that there is a 
Hell.”” Now, however, the narrowest of divines reads his 
books without offence, if not with admiration. Year after 
year books come from the Press, bearing the names of 
Christian ministers and high ecclesiastical dignitaries, con- 
taining views quite as unorthodox as anything that Renan 
ever taught; yet no one points a condemning finger at 
them. Almost unconsciously a revolution has taken place, 
within the last half-century, in our mode of treating theologi- 
cal questions. The change is not so much in the articles of 
our creed as in the general attitude of our minds. We have 
lost faith in authority, and have come to believe firmly in 
development. In the principle of development in itself 
there is, of course, nothing new; for it has an unbroken 
history from the days of Heraclitus to those of Lamarck. 
But it was only in the middle years of last century, after the 
epoch-making discoveries of Darwin and Wallace, that it 
obtained popular acceptance, and began to be applied to 
every branch of knowledge. The new “ historical ” method 
had already been fruitfully applied by Savigny in the domain 
of jurisprudence ; and it was now being used with equally 
brilliant results by Maine in the history of institutions. 
Herbert Spencer was early in the field in applying the new 
methods to philosophy ; and in his famous Romanes Lecture 
Huxley laid emphasis upon the evolutionary principle in the 
realm of ethics. It is perfectly obvious that we cannot 
have sound history, any more than we can have sound 
biology or physics, so long as the supernatural is called in to 
solve every difficulty and to explain what is deemed to 
be humanly inexplicable. This truth was clearly perceived 
by Renan; and he made it the chief task of his life to re- 
write the story of Christianity and the Christian Church, 
from the beginning, without recourse to the miraculous. 
He wrote book after book, in his own inimitable style, 
describing with immense wealth of learning and with keen 
and sympathetic insight, the marvellous growth of the 
Christian religion — marvellous indeed, yet altogether 
human. Gibbon had attempted something similar a hun- 
dred years before, but of necessity his knowledge of the 
subject was not so widefnor so detailed ; and, moreover, his 
magnificent narrative is too frequently marred by a mocking 
tone unworthy of the serious historian dealing with the 
most important of themes. Gibbon evidently despised the 
Apostles, and particularly the Fathers; nor had he ever 
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discerned the full beauty of the character of Jesus. Renan, 
on the other hand, in his own fashion worshipped Jesus ; and 
he felt a whole-hearted admiration for almost all His more 
important disciples in the first century. His treatment of 
the subject is, for that reason, more deeply sympathetic ; 
and without sympathy no one can hope to understand and 
to explain the growth and triumph of Christianity. This, 
then, was Renan’s crime—he wrote of a Jesus who was only 
man, and described a victory in which miracle played no 
part. 

These prophets of science in the Victorian Age were a 
noble and an interesting band—Renan, Berthelot, Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley, Leslie Stephen, John Morley, and many 
others. They had all the daring, all the enthusiasm, all the 
self-sacrificing ardour, and also all the impetuousness and 
the crudeness of the Elizabethan seamen who delighted in 
making perilous voyages across uncharted seas, and were 
all the better pleased if, on the way, they had the oppor- 
tunity of a good fight with some obscurantist enemy of the 
new faith. Valiantly and well did they perform their task ; 
so well, indeed, that we are apt sometimes to forget that the 
task ever had to be performed at all. When we read of 
the theological battles and persecutions of the days of our 
grandfathers we feel as if we were in some strange world. 
We stand amazed when we hear of a learned bishop being 
persecuted for throwing doubt upon the accuracy of the 
chronology of the Pentateuch. We can scarcely understand 
why it was that the tolerant Dean Stanley roused such a 
storm of protest when he invited Colenso to preach in West- 
minster Abbey. A famous volume, to which many Christian 
scholars had contributed, was denounced in unmeasured 
terms for its admission that the Bible may be fallible on 
questions of natural science. Truly much water has flowed 
under our bridge since the days of Essays and Reviews, and 
even since those of Lua Mundi! 

A generation which knows not Renan has now risen in 
our midst. It is one of the misfortunes of science, as well as 
part of its glory, that the work of the pioneer is swallowed 
up by his successor, and he himself speedily forgotten. No 
amount of up-to-date poetical criticism will enable us to 
dispense with the Iliad, the Divine Comedy, or Hamlet ; 
but we can attain to the first rank as scientists without ever 
reading a word of the Principia. For the Frenchman, 
Renan will doubtless always remain as one of the most 
perfect masters of French prose, taking his place with Pascal, 
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Bossuet, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, and George Sand. But 
outside France comparatively few people are able to appre- 
ciate thoroughly a French writer whose title to fame rests 
upon style and upon style alone; and even the gorgeous 
word-pictures, the delicate irony, and the humour so closely 
akin to tears with which Renan’s books abound may fail to 
win his interest. It may be useful therefore to see what 
other reasons there may be for continuing to read the volumi- 
nous writings of this typically nineteenth-century scholar. 
But before coming to this point it would, perhaps, be just 
as well to mention the main incidents of his life. 

As we have already seen, Renan was born at Tréguier, a 
sleepy old Breton port, with narrow winding streets, and 
houses clinging, as it were, for support to the hill upon which 
stands the cathedral church. It was from the simple and 
hard-working priests of this church that the boy received 
his first lessons; and it was in the calm air of its cloisters 
that he began to meditate upon the mystery and the import- 
ance of life, and that he began to see the beauty of holiness. 
He lost his father in his fifth year ; and after that he accom- 
panied his mother and his devoted sister, Henriette, to Lan- 
nion, another quiet old Breton town, where the peasant 
family settled down to a hard struggle for subsistence. While 
there, on ground sacred to the memory of King Arthur, he 
learned to love the romantic literature of Brittany, and this 
love became deeper with every succeeding year of his life. 
Breathes there anywhere a Celt who does not love his country ? 
In spite of the fact that the ancient tongue of the Bretons is 
falling into disuse, as a result of the deliberate efforts of the 
French Government in the course of the last hundred years 
to suppress it, enough remains to make its literature a living 
thing. And while there has been a vigorous literary revival 
in Wales and in Ireland, there has been a similar, though 
hardly so successful, one in Brittany. In this revival 
Renan played a part amongst the foremost. While drinking 
in with avidity and delight the literary beauty of the old 
romances, he came to love the fascinating and characteristic 
scenery of the land itself—its bogs and heaths, with their 
ancient gray cromlechs, its eternal mists, its rocky coasts 
against which the great Atlantic waves incessantly lash 
themselves into foam. He came to know every hill and 
dale, every cliff and every wood. He was saturated in the 
traditions of the place. 

This idyllic existence at Lannion was interrupted, how- 
ever, in 1830 by the return of the family to Tréguier. There 
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Renan’s education was resumed; and for the next eight 
years he was a diligent pupil at the cathedral school. From 
his masters he won the highest praise. It was never necessary 
to exhort him to learn; indeed, wherever he was seen, in 
school, at home, or in the fields, it was noticed that he always 
had a book in his hand. In this matter he resembled 
Macaulay, and his passion for books remained with him to 
his dying day. Renan’s respect for his early instructors 
was always great. Long afterwards, when the shadows of 
old age were beginning to gather around him, he wrote of 
them : 


“They taught me to love truth, to respect reason, 
to realise the seriousness of life. These things I never 
after forgot. I left them so disciplined and moulded 
that all the allurements of Paris could not alter the 
gem, they could only polish it. To-day I do not believe 
in the creed of Christianity as the sum of knowledge ; 
but I do believe that life is vain when not regulated by 
a sense of duty. My beloved old masters, who are 
almost all dead by now, and whose forms appear to me 
often in my dreams—not as a reproach, but as a tender 
and delightful memory—I have not been so unfaithful 
to you as you may think. At the bottom of my heart 
I remain still your disciple.” 


By this time Henriette had gone to Paris in order to try 
and earn a little money to help her indigent mother. She 
frequently spoke to her influential friends about her clever 
young brother; and in this manner Renan came to the 
notice of Dupauloup, the most popular bishop of the day, 
an able, cultivated, and broad-minded man, who had won 
much fame by his conversion of the arch-infidel Talleyrand 
when upon his death-bed. Dupauloup was a firm believer 
in giving the best possible education to young men intending 
to enter the priesthood ; and he himself had founded several 
excellent colleges. The whole bent of Renan’s mind, as 
well as his upbringing, pointed in the direction of the priest- 
hood ; indeed, neither he nor his family had ever thought of 
any other career for him. In 1838 he arrived in Paris; and 
during the seven succeeding years was a student at St Nicho- 
las du Chardounet, Issy, and St Sulpice. His success as a 
scholar was marked, especially as a student of Eastern lan- 
guages. This appears from the fact that, at the age of 
twenty-two, he was appointed to teach Hebrew at a new 
college in Paris. Nothing appealed more strongly to the 
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young scholar than the prospect of a college life, for his two 
great passions then and always were study and teaching. 
But before taking possession of the chair it would be necessary 
for him to be ordained ; and so far had his mind now travelled 
in the direction of theological doubt that he felt this to be 
impossible. It is worthy of note that never for a moment 
did he consider the possibility of sacrificing his intellectual 
honesty. The appointment was refused, and Renan pre- 
pared to face the world. 

But Renan did not despair, or abandon the high pursuit 
of knowledge. He remained in Paris; and from 1845 to 
1849 he taught in small private schools. In 1847 he attracted 
the attention of the learned world by winning the Volney 
Prize by an essay on the history of the Semitic languages. 
As a result of this the Académie gave him a travelling 
scholarship, on condition that he should spend some months 
in Italy, cataloguing the hidden manuscript treasures of 
certain libraries. While in Italy, Renan, like so many others, 
fell under the magic influence of the past, and he determined 
to dedicate his life to the writing of history. He returned to 
Paris, and became a regular contributor to various journals. 
In 1852 appeared his essay on Averroés, an essay which 
showed that he was a powerful thinker as well as an able 
writer. This volume was quickly followed by General 
History of the Semitic Languages, Essays in Religious History, 
and Moral and Critical Essays. Napoleon III posed as a 
patron of learning, and he decided to make use of Renan. 
An expedition was being sent, in 1860, to Syria, and with it 
Renan was sent to make excavations in Phoenicia. Renan 
was delighted to go, for ere this he had decided that his life- 
task was to be a history of Christianity, beginning with the 
life of its founder. A year was spent in Syria, and there, 
lying on his face on the ground, and writing with feverish 
eagerness, he began the composition of the Life of Jesus. 

On his return to France in 1862 Renan was appointed 
Professor of Hebrew at the Collége de France. But he was 
allowed to deliver only one lecture. The battle between the 
‘old theologians ” and the “ new” was then at its height, 
and the inaugural address of the young professor was taken 
as a test case. He was suspended by the authorities, then 
completely under clerical influence, and it was not until 
after the fall of the Empire in 1870 that he was allowed to 
resume the duties of his chair. 

Then followed the period of his best literary work. The 
Life of Jesus was published in 1863, The Apostles in 1866, 
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and St Paul in 1869. Before writing the two latter, Renan 
travelled in Asia Minor, following closely in the footsteps of 
the first Christian missionaries. This accounts for the local 
colour with which these books abound. 

The establishment of the Republic had the effect of 
reinstating Renan in his professorship ; but it also had the 
effect of clouding the optimism of his early life, and filling 
him, for a time at least, with the profoundest despair. The 
dreadful war between France and Germany grieved him 
sorely ; and his sorrow was greatly intensified by the atro- 
cious events of the Commune. Till then he had had an 
unfaltering belief in man, and in progress; but he now 


perceived that man still possessed the instincts of the beast, » 


and that at times his will is powerless in the face of animal 
passions. For months, if not for years, Renan lost faith 
both in God and man. This is the period of Antichrist and 
Marcus Aurelius. The old literary skill is there; but the 
spirit pervading these books is very different from that which 
fills their predecessors. The former hope and the old joy 
have vanished, and in their place we find pessimism bordering 
on despair. It is a fact full of significance that Renan now 
suggests that Paul may ultimately have come to see that his 
new faith was as futile as the one he had discarded, and so 
ended his days in complete gloom and hopelessness upon the 
shore of some distant island. 

But the clouds of gloom in Renan’s life were dispelled. 
He renewed his connection with Brittany ; and this became 
the means of reawakening his early love of nature and of 
God. He began to set down on paper what he remembered 
of his boyish days ; and these remémbrances, when they were 
published in 1883 as Souvenirs d’Enfance et Jeunesse, became 
the most perfect as well as the most popular of his many 
books. He purchased a house near Lannion, called ‘ Ros- 
mapamon,”’ and there he and his wife and children spent 
every summer during the rest of his life. 

Renan’s last years—1870 to 1892—were calm and indus- 
trious. Honours were showered upon him—member of the 
Académie, President of the Celtic Society, Principal of the 
Collége de France. Writing and lecturing were his chief 
occupations, and in nothing did he take keener delight. 
His publications were numerous and of a high standard of 
excellence, though none quite came up to the classic volumes 
which had gone before. The best known are Philosophic 
Dramas, History of Israel, and editions of the Book of Job 
and of Ecclesiastes. 

Vot. XXI.—No. 4. 22* 
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Renan was greatly troubled in his last years by a painful 
disease, the result of years of hard sedentary labour, with 
but little exercise and fresh air. Many writers, French, 
English, and German, have left us descriptions, more or less 
graphic, of him at this time. The best, perhaps, is that 
given by the brothers Goucourt, in their famous Journal. 
He was extremely short, and, towards the end of his life, 
excessively corpulent. He walked awkwardly, hardly raising 
his feet from the ground. His arms were abnormally short, 
and he used them freely to gesticulate while he talked. He 
had an immense head, crowned with silky white hair which 
fell lightly in showers upon his shoulders. His eyes were 
blue and penetrating, and full of tenderness. Everyone 
loved to listen to his conversation, for he was the most 
brilliant among many brilliant talkers. His modesty was 
always striking. When, full of years and laden with honours, 
he came to England to deliver the Hibbert Lectures, he 
took it for granted that people in this country were not 
acquainted with his books, and so proceeded to give a 
masterly summary of some of them. 

Renan died in his beloved college on 12th October 1892, 
and was buried at Mont-Martre. His friends and admirers 
wished to lay him in the Panthéon, where lie so many of the 
mighty sons of France; but clerical opposition was strong, 
and the Government feared to give offence. His death was 
felt as an irreparable loss in many departments; for, as 
man-of-letters, as historian, as philologist, as philosopher, 
and as theologian, he was supreme. But the greatest loss 
was to religion. We can say of him what was said of Spinoza, 
that he was “ drunk on God.” For him God was everything. 
He left the world with these words on his lips—‘ I have finished 
my work. I die happy.” And among the last sentences 
that he ever wrote we find the following :—‘“‘ Let us not deny 
our Heavenly Father. Let us not deny the possibility of 
final righteousness. Do we not know of occasions when we 
realise that God is the only intimate friend, the only com- 
forter. Where shall we look for a faithful witness, if not 
in Heaven ?” 

We have already spoken of Renan’s place in contemporary 
thought, of his pervasive influence which destroyed many 
an old dogma, not by violently attacking it, but by quietly 
suggesting something more reasonable, and generally more 
spiritual too. It now remains only to discuss his value for 
us, and for posterity, and this surely consists in his work as 
historian. The extreme “ scientific ” historians will perhaps 
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be reluctant to allow Renan a place among the immortals ; 
and this seems to be the opinion of Mr G. P. Gooch in his 
History and Historians of the Nineteenth Century. On the other 
hand we are able to quote the opinion of no less an authority 
than Mr H. A. L. Fisher, who writes : 


“In an historical age Renan was a prince among 
historians. What serious writer in the nineteenth 
century, Darwin excepted, has put into general circula- 
tion so vast a body of important knowledge or so many 
original and formative ideas ? What historian has been 
at once so sure a master of the most delicate critical 
implements and yet so rich in the imaginative gifts 
which recreate the distant past. . . . In comparison, 
Michelet seems to be an artificer of pyrotechnics, Taine 
a knight in heavy armour.” 


The abiding part of his historical work is the seven 
volumes of the “ Origins of Christianity,” and even these 
may possibly have to be reduced to three—the St Paul, 
Antichrist, and Marcus Aurelius. For writing a biography 
of Jesus, Renan was, at the time, ill-equipped as regards 
scholarship, and the portrait which he paints is too French 
in its lineaments, and too modern in its outlook to be satis- 
factory. The book on the Apostles is better; for on this 
subject Renan had read everything of value that had been 
published. But there are far too many ingenious theories 
and plausible explanations, which have not been ratified 
by the excavations of subsequent workers. Its strength lies 
in its magnificent descriptive passages. Indeed, the world’s 
literature contains no more vivid and eloquent picture of 
life and manners in the eastern provinces of the Empire 
in the first two centuries. This it is which gives permanent 
value to Paul, Antichrist, and Marcus Aurelius. Renan was 
too much of a rationalist to be a perfect interpreter of the 
Apostolic Age ; and the further he recedes from it the better 
does his work become. His treatment of Paul lacks full 
sympathy ; for, as he conceived of him, Paul was a man of 
action and an intellectualist, and Renan had a rooted anti- 
pathy for such men. Paul, he tells us, was not the second 
founder of Christianity; that honour belongs to Mary 
Magdalene, who was the first to realise the fact of the Resur- 
rection. St Francis of Assisi was a far greater man than Paul. 

Whatever we may think of its Biblical criticism, and 
particularly of its use of the Book of Revelation, Antichrist 
is a work of abiding worth. No one has discussed with fuller 
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knowledge, keener insight, and greater charm the conflict 
between the Gospel and the decadent society of Rome, 
typified in Nero and his courtiers. 

But the crown of Renan’s historical work is his Marcus 
Aurelius. In the old Roman Emperor, pagan in creed but 
Christian in spirit, Renan discovered a thoroughly congenial 
soul. The beneficence, the magnanimity, the calm resigna- 
tion, the wide toleration, and the culture of Marcus Aurelius 
appealed to him; and the literary memorial which Renan 
erects to his fame is as perfect as the other memorial in bronze 
which all visitors to Rome contemplate with such admiration. 

Of the Souvenirs enough has already been said. If any 
book deserves the epithet “‘ perfect,”’ it is this one. 

In literary criticism there is always a tendency to consider 
a book apart from its author. This is often useful, in so 
much as it enables us to enjoy the good poem of a bad man. 
But where the work and the workman are alike good the effect 
is far greater. This is the case with Renan. There is, in his 
voluminous writings, not only scholarship, wedded to literary 
skill of the highest kind, but a noble spirit pervading the 
whole, a spirit which tells at once of the great heart and the 
truth-loving mind of the man himself. 


W. WATKIN DAVIES. 


BARMOUTH. 
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BUTLER AS A THEOLOGIAN. 
ProFressor C. D. BROAD. 


Ir appears to me that Butler’s work as a moralist must be 
ranked extremely high. The writer with whom one naturally 
compares him in this respect is Kant, and I do not think that 
he suffers by comparison with the great German thinker. As 
a pure metaphysician Kant is, of course, unrivalled ; but it 
seems to me that in ethics Butler has stated all that is valuable 
in Kant’s teaching with much greater clearness and far less 
paradox and pedantry. Now the resemblance between these 
two great men goes further than this. Kant was interested 
in establishing a kind of moral theology, and Butler in the 
Analogy is busied with the same task. Here, I think, Butler 
has been definitely more successful than Kant, and I propose 
in this paper to give a sketch and some criticisms of his moral 
theology. 

We must first clearly understand how the problem pre- 
sented itself to Butler, and what is his general line of argument. 
Every argument presupposes a certain amount of common 
ground between the two parties ; they must agree in admitting 
certain premises, or there is no possibility of one ever convinc- 
ing the other of anything. When A argues with B, he takes 
as a premise something which B already grants, and he tries 
to prove to B by principles of reasoning which B accepts that 
certain consequences which B had not before admitted follow 
from this premise. So the first question to ask is: “ With 
whom is Butler arguing in the Analogy, and how much does 
he assume as common ground between them and him ? ” 

The answer is that he is not arguing with atheists, but with 
Deists. He assumes that his opponents accept the view that 
the world is due to an intelligent author. They might have 
reached the conclusion that the present order of nature had a 
First Cause by considering that an infinite series of causes, 
stretching back endlessly into the past, is impossible, 7.e. by 
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a form of the Cosmological Argument. And they might have 
reached the view that this Cause is an intelligent, active 
being from the traces of order and apparent design which we 
find in the present condition of nature ; 7.e. by the Argument 
from Design. Now this was a perfectly fair and reasonable 
assumption for Butler to make. In his time there were 
hardly any atheists of the least importance, and very few 
people holding views which we should call agnostic. 
Christians, and practically all non-Christians, were agreed 
that nature has a First Cause, and that this First Cause is 
intelligent. We may therefore take it that the arguments 
in the Analogy are directed against the Deists, and that the 
Deists would have granted the premise which Butler assumes, 
viz. that nature is due to an intelligent author. A modern 
writer would need to start with a much less sweeping pre- 
mise. The Cosmological Argument has been completely 
exploded since Butler’s time by Kant; and the Argument 
from Design, though not absolutely exploded, has been 
greatly damaged by the criticisms of Kant and Hume. 
Many people would add that it has been still further weakened 
by the theory of evolution by natural selection, which claims 
to accuunt for the appearance of design in nature by the 
operation of purely random and unintelligent factors. But 
this is a much more debatable question, for the theory of 
evolution by natural selection has been so much blown upon 
in late years that it has ceased to be a very formidable 
weapon. Anyhow, we must remember that, even if Butler’s 
arguments ought to have persuaded the Deists, it does not 
follow that they ought to persuade us; because the Deists 
were prepared to grant him more than we could be expected 
to do after the criticisms of Kant and Hume. So, to be fair 
to Butler, we must put ourselves back into the position of 
an eighteenth-century Deist. 

The next point to consider is the differences between 
Butler and the Deists. The Deists admitted an intelligent 
author of nature, but they refused to go farther. Butler 
enumerates what he considers to be the essential doctrines 
of natural religion, and he then adds the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity, which he admits could only be known, if at 
all, by special revelation. Natural religion holds that there 
is a future life in which we shall be rewarded or punished 
for our actions in this life, and that the present is a state of 
probation for the future. This much some of the Deists 
might have admitted, but many of them would not. The 
further doctrines, characteristic of Christianity, which can 
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only be known by revelation, are that the world was in a 
state of apostacy and moral ruin, and that this gave rise to 
a special interposition of Providence. This interposition was 
a scheme carried on through the mediation of a divine person 
for the recovery of the world, and it was attested by miracles. 
Lastly, Butler says, it must be admitted that this scheme 
contains much that is strange and unexpected; it has not 
been revealed to every one, nor with the strongest possible 
evidence to anyone. At most we can say that it has been 
revealed to such persons and with such a degree of evidence 
as God thought fit. Now these characteristically Christian 
doctrines the Deists rejected, and one of their strongest 
reasons for doing so was these very peculiarities which Butler 
so honestly admits. The Deists said that there is much in 
Christianity which is unreasonable and unintelligible, and they 
added that God would surely have made this important 
revelation common to everyone and perfectly clear to all 
mankind. So they concluded that the characteristic doctrines 
of Christianity are probably not true, and that it is almost 
certain that the Christian scheme is not a revelation from God 
but an invention of men. 

We are now clear about the points of agreement and the 
points of difference between Butler and the Deists. We must 
now see what it was that Butler wanted to prove, and how he 
proposed to prove it. He wanted to prove to the Deists 
that, if they granted that the order of nature is due to an 
intelligent being, they could not consistently stop at that 
conclusion. A careful study of the nature and situation of 
men must throw some light on the nature of God and his 
ways of working, since the Deists admitted that man and 
his environment were created by God. Butler thinks that 
this more careful study will make it highly probable that 
there is a future life, that we shall be rewarded and punished 
in it for what we have done here, and that the present life 
is a state of trial and of education for the future. Hence, he 
says, a consistent Deist ought to attach a very considerable 
weight to the doctrines of natural religion. This position is 
worked out in the first part of the Analogy, and it is with this 
that I shall mainly deal. In the second part, Butler goes on 
to consider specifically Christian doctrines and the objections 
which Deists made to them and to the kind of evidence 
which was offered for them. His argument here is that 
from what we know of God’s workings in the part of his 
creation which is open to our inspection, it is quite likely 
that there would be a special revelation, and almost certain 
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that, if there were one, it would contain much that would 
seem surprising and unreasonable to us. He then goes 
further into detail, and tries to show that the points to which 
the Deists specially objected in Christianity itself and in the 
evidence for it, as showing that it could not be due to God, 
have close analogues in the ordinary course of nature which 
is admitted to be due to God. 

The reasoning is thus an argument by analogy; and, as 
such, it does not profess to establish more than a probability. 
But, in the first place, all the arguments which we use in the 
natural sciences also depend on analogies and give rise only 
to probabilities. Our only ground for thinking that the next 
piece of bread which we eat will nourish and not poison us 
is that it is like other things which we have eaten in the past 
which nourished and did not poison us. Secondly, as 
Butler says, ‘‘ probability is the guide of life.” When we 
must act in one way or another, and nothing better than 
probability can be got, it is reasonable to act on the strongest 
available probability as if it were certainly true, no matter 
how small it may be in itself or how little it may exceed the 
probabilities of the other alternatives which are open to us. 
Suppose that a man were in a burning house and that he had 
the alternatives of escaping by the door or by the window. 
It might be that the likelihood of escaping by either means 
was extremely small. And it might be that there was only 
a very slightly better chance of escaping by the window than 
by the door. Nevertheless we should deem him mad if he 
did not use every effort to escape by the window under such 
circumstances. Similarly, it must be true either that vice 
will be punished in the next life or that it will not. We must 
act on one alternative or the other. And, if it be in the least 
more likely that it will be punished than that it will not, 
we ought to act as if it certainly will be. 

The gist of Butler’s arguments about revealed religion is 
this. If nature and revelation be the work of one author, 
we should expect to find resemblances between them. The 
Deist admits that nature is due to an intelligent author, and 
yet he must grant that there is much in it which seems to us 
strange and unintelligible. It is therefore inconsistent in 
him to hold that the strange and unintelligible features in 
Christianity show that it cannot be due to God. On the 
contrary, if we find close analogies between the difficulties 
in the Christian scheme and the difficulties in the ordinary 
course of nature, this will be a ground for thinking that the 
Christian religion and the course of nature proceed from the 
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same source. Butler is one of the very few philosophers and 
theologians who have consented to put their conclusions in 
terms of probability. It seems to me to be a great merit in 
him and greatly to strengthen his case. It is pretty certain 
that nothing more than probability can be reached on such 
subjects, and it is both wiser and more honest to admit this 
at the very beginning than to pretend to give knock-down 
proofs which are sure to be fallacious. On the other hand, 
it does make his arguments more difficult to test. We can 
see that Butler’s reasoning does give some probability to his 
conclusions, but it is always extremely hard to say how much. 
In particular, it is often hard to tell whether the argument 
makes the conclusions more probable than not. 

Before going into detail I will make some general remarks 
on the type of argument by which Butler tries to show that 
it is probable that nature and the Christian scheme are the 
works of a common author. 

1. The same author sometimes writes two books in very 
different styles. There is very little likeness between The Old 
Wives’ Tale and The Grand Babylon Hotel, though both are 
by Arnold Bennett. Hence, even if the Christian scheme had 
not been in the least analogous to the course of nature, they 
might have had a common source. Suppose, now, that there 
had been no difficulties in the Christian scheme. I can quite 
well imagine a theologian pointing out, as I have just done, 
that this is compatible with a common author of nature and 
of Christianity. And I can quite well imagine him going on 
to argue that the clearness of the Christian scheme, as com- 
pared with the perplexities of the order of nature, shows 
that here the Divine Architect is working in a medium best 
suited to his hand. Thus, whether Christianity had contained 
difficulties and perplexities or had been pellucidly intelligible, 
the argument from analogy would have been equally ready 
to deal with the situation. ‘“ Si divxeris ‘ estuo,’ sudat.” I 
cannot help feeling that an argument which is so very 
accommodating must be regarded with a certain amount 
of suspicion. 

2. Books may be very much alike and yet written by 
different authors. Hence a likeness between Christianity and 
the course of nature is consistent with their having different 
sources. And if a large part of the analogy consists in there 
being obscurities and difficulties in the books it becomes a 
very weak argument for identity of authorship. Hegel’s 
Logic, Browning’s Sordello, and Henry James’s Golden Bowl 
all resemble each other in being extremely obscure in parts, 
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but they all have different authors. If somebody said to me, 
‘“‘'This book is obscure, therefore it cannot be by Henry 
James ’”’; it would be a sufficient answer to say, ‘‘ You admit 
that Henry James wrote the Golden Bowl, and there are 
certainly very obscure passages in that.” But, if I were to 
go on to say, “‘ The very fact that this book is obscure makes 
it likely that Henry James wrote it,” I should be using an 
extremely weak argument. I think, therefore, that we may 
fairly say that only positive analogies which go into con- 
siderable detail can be used to render common authorship 
probable. Analogies on negative points, such as difficulty 
and obscurity, will suffice to refute a man who says that 
common authorship is impossible, but they will not appre- 
ciably add to the probability of common authorship. Now, 
Butler does try to carry the positive analogies between 
religion and the order of nature into considerable detail, and 
this is the strength of his book. And he does in the main use 
the analogies in negative points only to refute objections to 
common authorship, and not to make it positively probable. 
But I think that he does sometimes fall into the mistake 
which I have been pointing out. 

3. Suppose we did find very close analogies between two 
books, at least three explanations would be open to us. 
One would be that they were written by the same man. 
Another would be that there were two authors, and that one 
of them had formed his style by reading the works of the 
other. A third would be that there were two authors who 
had been brought up in the same circle and had been greatly 
influenced by it and perhaps by each other. Now Butler 
considers only the first alternative. But the Deists might 
certainly have taken the second. They might have said, 
** We admit that God made man in his own image. Therefore 
men’s minds will work on somewhat the same lines as God’s. 
And, again, the only materials which men have to work with 
are created by God. It is therefore not unlikely that any 
man-made fiction will bear some likeness to the order of 
nature which was made directly by God.” So the analogy 
between the order of nature and the scheme of Christianity 
would be compatible with the view that God made nature 
and man, and that man invented Christianity. Man would 
then be like an inferior writer who had lived all his life in the 
house of a great author or had been that author’s amanuensis 
and had read nothing but his works. The third alternative 
is one which the Deists would not have admitted, but which 
is theoretically possible. There might be a society of gods 
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who lived together and influenced each other. One of these 
might have created men and the rest of nature. Others 
of them might have revealed various schemes of religion to 
men. Under these circumstances we should expect to find 
certain analogies between all these schemes and the course of 
nature. And this is what we do find. As the analogy could 
thus be explained in several alternative ways beside the one 
which Butler mentions, the probability of the particular 
explanation to which Butler confines himself is not rendered 
so great by the analogy as he supposed. 

So much by way of general criticism. We will now 
consider the special analogies by which Butler thought that 
a Deist ought to be persuaded to ascribe a high probability 
to the doctrines of natural religion as distinct from the 
specific doctrines of Christianity. He starts by considering 
the arguments for a future life, which he rightly holds to be 
an absolutely essential doctrine of religion. His argument 
may be put as follows. If something exists now we do not 
need any special reason to hold that it will go on existing. 
The line which we always take is that anything which 
exists now will go on existing unless there be some positive 
cause to stop it. Now it is commonly thought that the 
dissolution of the body is a positive cause which is likely to 
put an end to the mind. Therefore, if we could show that 
there is no reason to believe that the dissolution of the body 
will put an end to the mind, we may assume that the mind 
will survive the death of the body. He then tries to show 
that there is no reason to expect that the break up of the 
body will stop the mind. The argument therefore raises 
two questions: (1) Is it true that the mere fact that a thing 
has existed is a sufficient reason for expecting that it will 
exist unless there be something positive to stop it? And (2) 
is it true that there is no reason to think that the death of 
the body is likely to put an end to the mind ? 

1. Butler’s first premise is no doubt plausible. If we 
leavesa chair in our rooms we do expect to find it there when 
we come back. We do not want any explanation of its 
still being there; we should only want an explanation if we 
found that it had vanished. It is, then, true of material 
objects that we expect them to go on existing unless there 
be some positive cause.to destroy them. The question is: 
Is this a general rule which can be applied straightaway to 
minds, or is it peculiar to material objects? The answer 
seems to me to be that it is not a general rule. If there were 
a noise going on or a light burning when we went away we 
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should not be the least surprised to find that it had stopped 
when we came back. We expect chairs and tables to go 
on existing if no special cause arises to destroy them, because 
we have so constantly found this to be true by experience. 
We do not expect this of lights and noises, because we have 
so often seen lights go out from mere lack of oil or found 
that noises cease from the mere stoppage of some movement. 
In fact there is no general rule on the subject ; some.things 
go on unless there be some positive cause to stop them, 
others stop unless there be some positive cause to keep them 
going; and we simply have to learn from experience which 
rule holds for each particular class of objects. 

2. Butler’s argument to prove that there is no reason 
to think that the destruction of the body would put an end 
to the mind is based partly on facts about human beings 
and partly on analogies with animal life. 

(a) He points out that the matter of our bodies is constantly 
changing without detriment to our minds. He shows that 
limbs, eyes, etc., may be lost without interfering with our 
powers of thinking and reasoning, and that people who are 
dying of long and deep-seated diseases may be perfectly con- 
scious and mentally active up to the end. All this is quite 
true; but it only shows that many parts of our bodies can be 
dispensed with separately without detriment to our minds. It 
is not safe to conclude from such facts either (a) that there is 
no part of our bodies which is indispensable to the existence of 
our minds, or (£) that all parts of our bodies could be destroyed 
together without detriment to our minds. Each of our meals 
can be dispensed with separately, but it would be rash to 
conclude that all of them could be dispensed with together. 
And, again, it does seem that, whilst our eyes, ears, noses, 
etc., are merely instruments which the mind uses, there is 
one part of our body which is not a mere instrument of the 
mind, but is an essential condition of its existence. This is, 
of course, the brain. Butler is quite right in saying that a 
man can have visual experiences in dreams after he has 
lost his eyes, and therefore that the eye is a mere instrument. 
But we have no reason to think that he could have visual 
experiences if a certain part of his brain were destroyed. The 
plain fact is that, so far as we know, our characters and our 
mental powers vary in life with the state of our brains, 
and that after our brains are destroyed all signs of mental 
action cease. This certainly suggests very strongly, though 
it does not conclusively prove, that our minds depend for 
their existence and functioning on the substantial integrity 
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of our brains. The only possible ground for holding any 
other view would be phenomena which point to the post- 
humous action of minds. I think that there are abnormal 
phenomena, dealt with by the Society for Psychical Research, 
which in some measure suggest this view. But, apart from 
such phenomena, I cannot see the slightest ground for 
thinking that the mind survives the destruction of the brain ; 
and of course such phenomena are extremely ambiguous, 
and may be susceptible of many other explanations. 

(b) The analogies from animals by which Butler tries to 
support his argument are drawn from the transformation of 
insect life, such as the change of caterpillars into butterflies. 
Of course the old illustration which St Paul uses of the seed 
dying and rising again with a new body as wheat is of the 
same nature. Now I am not inclined to despise such analo- 
gies. If we had positive reason to think that the mind does 
survive the death of the visible body, I think that such 
analogies would really be helpful as suggesting the way in 
which this may happen. But it does not seem to me that, 
in themselves, they add any probability to the view that the 
mind survives bodily death. There are just two remarks 
which I must make about these analogies. 

(a) They suggest that, if we survive, we do not do so as 
disembodied spirits, but with some kind of body. This body 
might of course not be perceptible to men’s senses under normal 
conditions; and it might well be that even our present body 
is more than meets the eye. There are certain abnormal 
phenomena, for which tolerably decent evidence is slowly 
accumulating, which seem to suggest such a view. I allude 
of course to alleged cases of materialisation and telekinesis. 
I understand that the orthodox Christian doctrine is that we 
have bodies of some kind after death ; and it seems to me that, 
if we survive at all, it is probable that the orthodox doctrine 
is here right. 

(8) If we consider the analogy with caterpillars and seeds 
more carefully, I think it suggests something which Butler 
would not have welcomed. Most seeds do not grow into 
plants and most caterpillars never become butterflies. If we 
are going to use this analogy at all, we must use it con- 
sistently. And it seems to suggest that, if any men survive 
and put on a glorified body, probably only a small minority do 
so. There may well be accidents in the spiritual world as well 
as in the world of visible nature. And I think it may fairly be 
argued that, to all appearance, there are many men who are far 
less worth preserving than some cats and dogs and horses. 
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I have spent some time over Butler’s arguments for 
survival, because all the rest of the book presupposes this 
doctrine. I have tried to show that analogies from the 
ordinary course of nature do not render survival probable, 
though they do suggest the modus operandi of survival, if 
it should be a fact. But I do think that, when certain 
abnormal phenomena are taken into account, survival with 
a different kind of body acquires a small but appreciable 
probability. The rarity of the phenomena, the difficulty of 
avoiding fraud, and the possibility of alternative explana- 
tions, prevent me from putting this probability at all high. 
But I do think that it is high enough to deserve serious con- 
sideration in practice. And this, after all, is all that Butler 
asks us to accept. 

Assuming that there is a future life, Butler proceeds to 
argue by analogy that it is probable that our position in it 
will depend largely on our actions here and now. It is 
admitted by the Deists that the present world is made by 
God. Now in the present life happiness and misery are, to 
a large extent, in our own hands. We cannot be made 
happy without our own co-operation, and we always have it 
in our power to make ourselves wretched in this life by vice 
or folly. In particular, mistakes in early life often bring 
on us the greatest misery in the form of poverty and disease 
in our later years. And we often find that these consequences 
follow after a long interval of wealth and health. Moreover 
they may attack a man who has forgotten or sincerely 
repented his past mistakes and faults. It is evident, then, 
that in this life our happiness and misery lie largely in our 
own hands; that the punishment of early vice and folly 
may be long delayed, and therefore that apparent immunity 
is no guarantee against final wretchedness ; and that sincere 
repentance may be quite unavailing. If God made the pre- 
sent order of nature, these are the principles on which he 
governs it. It is reasonable to suppose that he governs the 
future life on the same general principles. If so, we may 
anticipate that folly and wickedness in this life will be 
followed by misery in the next, just as folly and wickedness 
in youth tend to be followed by poverty and disease in old 
age. And since health and prosperity over a long period are 
no guarantee against ruin at the end of life, so the sinner who 
lives and dies in prosperity has no ground for thinking that 
God has forgotten him and will not punish him at last. We 
need not suppose, Butler says, that God interferes in any 
irregular or miraculous way to punish faults in this world 
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by misery in the next. Just as poverty and disease in old 
age follow by general laws from early folly and wickedness, 
so misery in the next life may follow by natural laws from 
folly and wickedness in this one. 

In the main Butler’s argument seems to me to be perfectly 
sound, but there are certain points which need special 
notice. If we consider the miseries which men suffer in this 
life we shall notice that, besides those which may fairly be 
regarded as punishmentsjof their own vices, there are also 
the following kinds: (1) There is some misery which has 
no discoverable connection with vice or folly at all. It is 
just pure unavoidable misfortune. (2) Misery which is 
connected with human vice and folly seems often to fall 
more heavily on quite innocent persons (such as a man’s wife 
and children) than on the actual agent. (3) In this world it 
would seem that ignorance is punished more heavily than 
anything else. A careful and scientific debauchee may go 
on sinning to a green old age with very little damage to his 
health or pocket. An ignorant youth may do himself great 
and lasting harm by a few acts of folly which may not indi- 
cate any great moral depravity. Of course we must admit 
that the careful sinner at least exhibits the virtues of prudence 
and intelligence, and that these are valuable qualities. 


Again, ignorance is a great evil, even when it is not a moral 
fault. We can well imagine that God would wish to give 
men the strongest possible motives for not remaining ignorant ; 
and in view of the intellectual laziness of mankind this can 
only be done by punishing ignorance with a omg severity. 


In the next}life the careful sinner may still be punished, 
and the innocent youth may have learnt by bitter experience 
the propriety of looking before he leaps. Still, when all 
these qualifications are made, I think it must be admitted 
that, although in this life there is a rough coincidence between 
vice and misery, yet misery is not distributed with any near 
approach to}what we should consider justice. And, if 
analogy with,this life be our only means of judging God’s 
probable principles of action in the next, we have no right 
to expect a nearer approximation to justice in the future 
than we find in the present. 

Butler considers such questions in rather greater detail 
when he asks how far we can regard God as a moral governor, 
i.e. as one who favours virtue and disapproves of vice. He 
points out that we are moral beings, and that the societies 
which men have formed and the laws which these societies 
have made are natural products. It is therefore not true to 
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say that nature is indifferent to right and wrong, unless you 
put man in an unreal opposition to the rest of nature. It is 
true that nature, apart from man, seems morally indifferent ; 
but, as Butler would put it, God created men as well as the 
rest of nature, and his character must be learned by studying 
the whole of his creation and not simply the non-human 
part of it. We could put the same point to-day by saying 
that, whatever else man may be, he is certainly a product of 
natural processes; and that in judging nature we must 
remember that it has produced people who approve of virtue, 
disapprove of vice, and are capable in some degree of guiding 
their actions by their judgments of approval and disapproval. 

Now, Butler says, it is not true even in this world that 
vice as such has any tendency to make for happiness or 
prosperity. And it is true that virtue (which of course 
includes prudence) has this tendency. Suppose an equal 
number of virtuous and of vicious persons, and suppose 
that the virtuous people have time to recognise each other 
and to join together ; it is practically certain that in the long 
run they would completely control the rest. Justice, truth- 
fulness, prudence, kindness, and temperance do tend to bind 
their possessors together and to make them into a strong 
society. And the opposite characteristics have no such 
tendency. This seems to me to be perfectly true. Butler 
draws a very illuminating comparison between virtue and 
reason in this respect. No one can doubt that rational 
beings are, as such, stronger than irrational ones. Of 
course, if the rational beings were very few, if they could not 
recognise each other, and if they were surrounded by a vast 
majority of irrational beings of much greater bodily strength, 
they might be killed off. But, given anything like equality 
of numbers and anything like a chance to co-operate, it is 
certain that they would in the end control all the irrational 
beings; as man has gradually controlled all other animals, 
though so much weaker in body than many of them. 

The same is true of virtue and vice. In particular cases 
the vicious may so outnumber the virtuous, and the latter 
may be so isolated and thus unable to recognise each other 
or to co-operate, that they will be wiped out. Again, at any 
given time a few vicious men may make themselves more 
prosperous than any virtuous man, by trading on the follies 
of those whose virtues keep an organised society in being. 
But I think that we can safely say that whenever vice 
flourishes it does so by being parasitic on virtue. The 
success of a swindling company-promoter presupposes a 
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society in which honesty is so common that a large number 
of people will be ready to believe his prospectuses. And the 
analogy can be carried farther. Perfectly healthy plants are 
rarely attacked by parasites, and a perfectly virtuous society 
would lack that taint of cupidity and muddle-headedness 
which gives the swindler his chance. 

Butler fully admits how greatly the intrinsic tendency of 
virtue has been hampered in the course of history, through 
the imperfect virtue of all actual men and the difficulty which 
virtuous people have in recognising and co-operating with 
each other. But exactly the same may be said of reason. 
There must have been long ages throughout which it was 
touch and go whether men would survive at all, and when the 
suggestion that they would some day control all the other 
inhabitants of the earth would have seemed ridiculous. If, 
then, God made the world and its inhabitants, we may con- 
clude with reasonable probability that he governs the future 
life on the same principles. And since we see virtue here as 
a principle prevailing slowly and with difficulty against 
obstacles, we may reasonably suppose that in the indefinite 
duration of the future life it will gradually come to exercise 
its full natural strength. The virtuous man may therefore 
feel pretty confident that he is co-operating with God and 
that he is on the winning side, though that side may not win 
without a hard struggle carried far beyond the narrow 
bounds of earthly life. 

There is one point in this argument of Butler’s which needs 
further elucidation. I have no doubt that he is right in 
saying that virtue and reason have, on the whole, been fav- 
oured in the past ; and that it is plausible to suppose that, 
in spite of many set-backs, they will prevail still more in the 
future. But the question arises: What future? Might 
not this argument simply suggest that future generations on 
earth would be likely in the long run to be increasingly 
virtuous and rational? Butler unhesitatingly applies this 
argument to the future of the individual in the next world. 
What would he say to a person who accepted the argument, 
but applied it to the future of the race in this world? As 
Butler does not deal with this question, I can only try to 
answer it for him. Whether he would accept my answer 
I do not know. In the first place, I should say that there 
was no inconsistency in applying the argument both to the 
future life of the individual, assuming that he has one, and 
to the future life of the race on earth. If God favours virtue 
at all he may let its natural tendency work out in both 
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directions. But, secondly, I should say that the whole 
notion of indefinite future progress on earth by the race is 
absurd. It is as certain as anything well can be that, after 
a time, conditions on earth will become less and less favour- 
able to humanity, and that finally the race will die out in 
the cold of a more than arctic winter, unless some cosmic 
disaster should destroy it suddenly before that time. No 
doubt, at every stage of this decline, temperance, prudence, 
justice, truthfulness, and kindness will be more favourable to 
racial survival than their opposites. But in the end they 
will not secure survival for the race, and with its death they 
will die out on earth. If therefore the past history of 
humanity really does give us reason to think that God favours 
virtue and means to secure its fuller and fuller triumph, it 
is quite useless to expect this to be realised in the future 
life of mankind on earth. It will either be secured in another 
and wholly different order of being or it will not be secured 
at all; and the sooner we recognise this fact and cease to 
delude ourselves with talk of “a good time coming ”’ the 
better it will be for everybody. 

Butler next tries to see how far the situation in which we 
are placed in this world can be reconciled with the view that 
the Creator is a benevolent being who governs the world 
with justice. I have already pointed out certain respects in 
which the appearances are against this view. Butler readily 
admits that it might seem that mankind is placed in a need- 
lessly dangerous situation, and that many people go hopelessly 
astray through their own unavoidable ignorance or the 
wickedness of others. He begins by pointing out that it is 
not of the least use to suggest that God could easily have 
managed things better ; we do not know what his full inten- 
tions are, and we have no idea what the full consequences of 
a different course of action by God would have been. If he 
had acted otherwise we might have been out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. Here Butler is obviously right. Assuming 
that there is a God, it is as absurd for us to criticise his actions 
as it is for an ordinary newspaper reader to criticise the 
actions of a commander-in-chief in a great campaign. We 
have neither the relevant information nor the necessary 
faculties for passing any sensible judgment on such matters. 
But what we can do, according to Butler, is this. We can 
look carefully at the actual situation in which God has 
placed man, and see whether we cannot detect the reasons 
which may have guided God. A man who cannot profitably 
criticise a general, or suggest an alternative plan of campaign 
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to him, may be able afterwards with a map to guess why he 
made some of the moves which he did make. 

Now, if we look at the actual situation of man, it seems 
likely that it is meant as a training-ground for his future 
life. And, if we look at the matter in this light, we shall 
find that a good deal of the paradox and apparent injustice 
of man’s situation vanishes. We find that people are not 
born into the world with complete knowledge or fully de- 
veloped faculties. They have to go through a long course of 
training and experience before they are ready to live in the 
world on their own resources. Suppose, then, that we compare 
infancy and maturity with this world and the next. It 
may be that, just as we need a long training to be ready to 
live fully in this world, so we need a long training to make us 
ready for the next. And it may be that in the whole of this 
life we are simply exercising the faculties which we shall need 
in the future life. Now, we do find that all our active powers 
are developed and strengthened by practice, and this is as 
true of our moral activities as of our bodily and intellectual 
ones. If a man is to act rightly he must first be properly 
trained, and then he must be exposed to difficulties and 
temptations. In proportion as he struggles with these and 
overcomes them, his conscience is strengthened and he forms 
habits of right action. It is quite impossible for us to see 
how the same result could be brought about in any other 
way. 
Now, Butler says, it will always be necessary for us to be 
able to resist temptation, because we shall always be liable 
to it from our very nature. Man consists of a set of particular 
propensities under the control of the more general principles 
of self-love and benevolence, which are in turn subject to 
the supreme principle of conscience. Presumably he will be 
built on the same general plan in the next world. Now, 
such a being is always liable to go wrong, even if he starts 
with all these principles and propensities in exactly the right 
relative strengths. For circumstances are practically sure 
to arise sooner or later in which there are special opportuni- 
ties for gratifying some of these impulses and special diffi- 
culties in gratifying others. Thus there will be a tendency 
for the former to grow at the expense of the latter. Hence 
a being like man cannot keep right, even if he start right, 
unless the principle of conscience be strengthened and formed 
into a habit. And the only way in which this seems to be 
possible is by its constant exercise in the face of difficulties 
and temptations. It may be that anyone who really used 
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his opportunities in this world would so have strengthened 
his conscience and so have impressed virtuous habits on him- 
self that in the next life it would be practically impossible 
for him to go wrong. And it is reasonable to suppose that 
this world is an indispensable training-ground in which we 
form our characters for the next life. 

Butler freely admits that most people do not use the 
dangers and temptations of this world for any such purpose, 
and he does not pretend that his theory will account for all 
the apparently needless evil in the world. He says that the 
waste of moral agents through their own actions is more 
distressing but not more startling than the waste of seeds 
and of young animals. Yet the latter is a fact of nature, 
and must therefore, on the Deistic hypothesis, be somehow 
consistent with the wisdom and benevolence of God. 

I think that there is no doubt that, if a future life be 
admitted, the view that this world is a training-ground for 
souls becomes distinctly plausible. And I think that there 
is no doubt that such a view will justify a good deal, though 
by no means all, of the apparent injustice in this world. It 
is easy to condemn the creation if it be regarded simply as an 
institution for providing men with “a good time”; from 
that point of view it is quite obviously a complete failure. 
Man is clearly not adapted for enjoying, nor nature for 
providing, any very intense or lasting happiness. But it 
may well be that God does not think that happiness, as such, 
is particularly valuable or important; and that he thinks 
the existence of beings who are intelligent, self-controlled, 
kindly, and just is much better worth aiming at. And it 
may well be that even he cannot produce such people except 
by exposing every one to dangers and temptations which 
will certainly be fatalto many. There is no reason to suppose 
that God can make omelettes without breaking eggs, any 
more than we can. The worst that we can say is that it 
looks to us, who are largely ignorant of the conditions, as if 
an immense number of eggs were broken in proportion to 
the output of omelettes. 

Butler next raises the question whether any of the 
arguments which have been used or the conclusions which 
have been reached would be invalidated if it could be shown 
that everything that exists and every event that happens 
does so “by necessity.”” This is an extremely brilliant 
chapter which remorselessly exposes many common fallacies. 
Butler puts his argument in the following way :—Suppose it 
to be true that everything that exists and happens does 
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so of necessity, this must be compatible with all the facts 
that we can actually observe around us. Now, it is perfectly 
certain that the world contains many things, such as books, 
bridges, watches, etc., which would not have existed unless 
human beings had made plans and had put them into action. 
If the doctrine of necessity be inconsistent with such facts, it 
must be false. But if it be consistent with them, it can 
have nothing to say against the Argument from Design. If 
necessity be compatible with the fact that a watch or a house 
needs an intelligent designer, it cannot possibly affect the 
argument that the order and teleology in nature require an 
intelligent author to explain them. All that the doctrine of 
necessity could tell us would be that God acted from 
necessity and not from free-will in designing and creating 
the world. Thus the fundamental assumption which Butler 
and the Deists share in common is logically unaffected by 
the doctrine of necessity. 

The question might still be raised whether the doctrine 
of necessity is consistent with the view that we shall be 
rewarded or punished in the next world for our actions in 
this. To this Butler answers that, whether our actions be 
free or completely determined, we are as a matter of fact 
praised, blamed, punished, and rewarded for them in this 
world by our fellow-men. If we are necessitated to commit 
murder it is equally true that out fellow-men are necessi- 
tated to disapprove of murder and to show their disapproval 
practically by hanging us. Necessity, if true at all, is there- 
fore compatible with the existence of beings who approve 
and disapprove of our actions and reward or punish us for 
them. The doctrine of necessity is therefore perfectly con- 
sistent with the expectation that God will reward and punish 
us in the next world. Ifa determinist thought that he could 
commit murder with impunity in this life, because all actions 
are rigidly determined, he would very soon find that he was 
mistaken. And he is just as likely to be mistaken if he 
thinks that, because all his actions are rigidly determined, 
they will not be punished in the next life. If he finds himself 
in Hell it will be a poor consolation to know that God could 
not help sending him there. 

Lastly, we might raise the question: Granted that 
determinism is ‘compatible with the view that the world 
was created by an intelligent being and that it is governed 
by this being through rewards andjpunishments, is it con- 
sistent with the character which religion ascribes to this 
being ? Would it be compatible with the justice or the 
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benevolence of God to punish us for acts which are completely 
determined ? To this Butler answers by taking a concrete 
example from human life. We are inclined to say that if 
a murderer’s action be completely determined, no blame 
attaches to him and therefore it is unjust to punish him. 
Now, although it seems plausible to talk in this way, it is 
certainly inconsistent. If determinism be true, the judge is 
as completely determined in condemning the prisoner as 
the prisoner was in committing the murder. Either the fact 
that actions are completely determined exonerates both 
parties or it is irrelevant to the question of right and wrong. 
If it exonerates the prisoner for his murder it equally exoner- 
ates the judge for his sentence. If it does not exonerate the 
prisoner for his murder we cannot say that it makes the 
judge unjust in punishing the murderer. This argument is 
I think, perfectly conclusive. It shows that the question of 
determinism or free-will is wholly irrelevant to the question 
of the justice of punishment. It also shows how extremely 
difficult it is to be a consistent determinist. In the example 
the determinist was tacitly assuming that the judge’s actions 
were free whilst the prisoner’s were completely determined. 
Thus I think that Butler has fully proved his point that his 
arguments and conclusions are wholly unaffected by any 
form of determinism which is not flagrantly inconsistent with 
observable facts. 

Butler ends the first part of his Analogy by arguing that 
it is likely that what we see of God’s moral government is 
only a very small fragment of a much bigger and closely 
interwoven scheme, which we cannot grasp as a whole. It 
is obviously true that external nature forms a scheme of this 
kind. We fully admit that we only understand a very small 
part of nature and that we have unravelled only a few of its 
laws. But we do not doubt for a moment that nature as a 
whole forms one vast system in which everything is connected, 
directly or indirectly, with everything else. If we find some 
natural phenomenon, which we do not understand and which 
we cannot connect with anything else in nature by known 
laws, we never suppose for a moment that it really is isolated 
or that it really is irregular. We always assume that, if 
we knew more, we should be able to place it in the whole 
system of nature and see its connections with the rest. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that God’s actions in the 
moral world are not isolated, but form parts of a wider 
scheme which, as a whole, is beyond our ken. Now, just as 
the assumption about nature leads us to see that events 
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may well be regular and law-abiding although they look 
irregular, so the parallel assumption about the moral world 
leads us to see that what looks like injustice on God’s part 
may not really be so. If we could see the whole bearing of 
his apparently arbitrary actions we might recognise that they 
are perfectly justifiable. In the natural world we often find 
that trivial and undesirable events bring about important and 
valuable consequences, and that these consequences could 
not have been got in any other way. This may be true in 
the moral world too. It may be simply impossible for 
virtue to be developed without temptation and suffering ; 
and to say that God might have produced the one without 
the other may be like saying that he could have made a 
closed rectilinear figure with only two sides. 

Again, it looks as if God governed the moral world by 
general laws, as he certainly governs the natural world. 
Now, general laws necessarily involve hardships in particular 
cases. But we can see many advantages which come of 
general laws, and we cannot be sure that these do not more 
than balance the disadvantages. If we say that God might 
have dealt with the hard cases by special miracles, we must 
remember that one obvious disadvantage would have arisen, 
viz. general uncertainty leading to idleness and carelessness. 
And it is certain that the effects of such miraculous inter- 
ventions could not be confined to the particular evils which 
they were meant to cope with. The farther and remoter 
consequences of such interventions might be so bad as to 
make them highly undesirable. 

In conclusion I must say that it does seem to me that 
Butler really has established a case for the characteristic 
doctrines of natural religion, on the assumptions with which 
he starts. The two chief points of criticism are (1) that he 
accepts without question the traditional arguments for the 
view that the world has been created by an intelligent being, 
and (2) that his arguments for survival of bodily death are 
weak. We might end by raising the question: How far do 
these two factors affect his conclusions? As regards the 
first, I think that his arguments and conclusions could 
fairly easily be restated in a non-theistic form. Suppose we 
simply say that the world as known to us has developed in 
complexity according to natural laws from earlier and 
simpler states, and that it has never had a beginning in time. 
All that Butler has pointed out about the existing order of 
nature remains true. Instead of saying that this throws 
light on the character of the author of nature, we have now 
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to say that it throws light on the character of the universe 
as a developing process in time. And, instead of arguing 
from the probable character of the author of nature to our 
probable fate in the next life, we could argue straightaway 
from the tendencies of the world-process, as revealed in the 
part open to our inspection, to the probable character of 
those parts which have not yet been revealed. 

The other weakness is a more serious one. If it be not 
reasonably probable that some at least of us will survive the 
death of our bodies, most of the rest of Butler’s conclusions 
must go by the board. But this is just the point where it 
seems to me that a little further evidence has accumulated 
since Butler’s time. At present it is very conflicting and very 
difficult to interpret ; but it does at least faintly suggest the 
possibility of survival, whilst Butler’s arguments taken by 
themselves do not give any appreciable probability to that 
doctrine. 

A very great merit of Butler’s arguments is that they are 
hardly, if at all, affected by the progress of natural science 
since his time. The facts about the world on which he bases 
his arguments remain facts, and no scientific discoveries are 
in the least likely to explode them or to explain them away. 

Into Butler’s arguments from analogy in favour of the 
special doctrines of Christianity, and in favour of the view that 
a revelation might reasonably have been anticipated and that 
it might be expected to contain difficulties and paradoxes, I 
do not propose to enter. Butler’s arguments in the second 
part of the Analogy are often ingenious and always candid. 
But it is obvious that the more specialised the conclusions 
which he is trying to establish, the weaker the argument from 
analogy must become. As I have said, I think that the 
argument from analogy does lend some support to the 
doctrines of natural religion; but under the weight of 
specifically Christian doctrines it seems to me to show obvious 


signs of buckling. 
C. D. BROAD. 
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Tue fading of ideals is sad evidence of the defeat of human 
endeavour. In the schools of antiquity philosophers aspired 
to impart wisdom, in modern colleges our humbler aim is to 
teach subjects. The drop from the divine wisdom, which 
was the goal of the ancients, to text-book knowledge of 
subjects, which is achieved by the moderns, marks an educa- 
tional failure, sustained through the ages. Iam not maintain- 
ing that in the practice of education the ancients were more 
successful than ourselves. You have only to read Lucian, 
and to note his satiric presentation of the pretentious claims 
of philosophers, to see that in this respect the ancients can 
boast over us no superiority. My point is that, at the dawn 
of our European civilisation, men started with the full ideals 
which should inspire education, and that gradually our 
ideals have sunk to square with our practice. 

But when ideals have sunk to the level of practice, the 
result is stagnation. In particular, so long as we conceive 
intellectual education as merely consisting in the acquire- 
ment of mechanical mental aptitudes, and of formulated 
statements of useful truths, there can be no progress ; though 
there will be much activity, amid aimless re-arrangement of 
syllabuses, in the fruitless endeavour to dodge the inevitable 
lack of time. We must take it as an unavoidable fact, 
that God has so made the world that there are more topics 
desirable for knowledge than any one person can possibly 
acquire. It is hopeless to approach the problem by the way 
of the enumeration of subjects which every one ought to 
have mastered. There are too many of them, all with 
excellent title-deeds. Perhaps, after all, this plethora of 
material is fortunate ; for the world is made interesting by a 
delightful ignorance of important truths. What lam anxious 

1 Address delivered at Oxford to a Conference on New Ideals in 
Education, 3rd April 1923. 
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to impress on you is that though knowledge is one chief aim 
of intellectual education, there is another ingredient, vaguer 
but greater and more dominating in its importance. The 
ancients called it “‘ wisdom.’ You cannot be wise without 
some basis of knowledge; but you may easily acquire 
knowledge and remain bare of wisdom. 

Now wisdom is the way in which knowledge is held. It 
concerns the handling of knowledge, its selection for the 
determination of relevant issues, its employment to add value 
to our immediate experience. This mastery of knowledge, 
which is wisdom, is the most intimate freedom obtainable. 
The ancients saw clearly—more clearly than we do—the 
necessity for dominating knowledge by wisdom. But, in 
the pursuit of wisdom in the region of practical education, 
they erred sadly. To put the matter simply, their popular 
practice assumed that wisdom could be imparted to the young 
by procuring philosophers to spout at them. Hence the crop 
of shady philosophers in the schools of the ancient world. 
The only avenue towards wisdom is by freedom in the 
presence of knowledge. But the only avenue towards 
knowledge is by discipline in the acquirement of ordered fact. 
Freedom and discipline are the two essentials of education, 
and hence the title of my discourse to-day, ‘‘ The Rhythmic 
Claims of Freedom and Discipline.” 

The antithesis in education between freedom and dis- 
cipline is not so sharp as a logical analysis of the meanings of 
the terms might lead us to imagine. The pupil’s mind is 
a growing organism. On the one hand, it is not a box to be 
ruthlessly packed with alien ideas: and, on the other hand, 
the ordered acquirement of knowledge is the natural food for 
a developing intelligence. Accordingly, it should be the aim 
of an ideally constructed education that the discipline should 
be the voluntary issue of free choice, and that the freedom 
should gain an enrichment of possibility as the issue of 
discipline. The two principles, freedom and discipline, are 
not antagonists, but should be so adjusted in the child’s life 
that they correspond to a natural sway, to and fro, of the 
developing personality. It is this adaptation of freedom 
and discipline to the natural sway of development that I 
have elsewhere called The Rhythm’{of Education1 I am 
convinced that much disappointing failure in the past has 
been due to neglect of attention to the importance of this 
rhythm. My main position is that the dominant note of 
education at its beginning and at its end is freedom, but that 

1 The Rhythm of Education, published by Christophers. 
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aim there is an intermediate stage of discipline with freedom in 
yuer subordination: Furthermore, that there is not one unique 


Se ye 


The threefold cycle of freedom, discipline, and freedom ; but that 4 
out all mental development is composed of such cycles, and of 4 
uire cycles of such cycles. Such a cycle is a unit cell, or brick ; ie 
and the complete stage of growth is an organic structure of em 
It such cells. In analysing any one such cell, I call the first if 
the period of freedom the “ stage of Romance,”’ the intermediate % 
ulue period of discipline I call the “ stage of Precision,” and the 5 
ige, final period of freedom is the “‘ stage of Generalisation.” : 
ble. Let me now explain myself in more detail. There can be 
the — no mental development without interest. Interest is the 
in — sine qua non for attention and apprehension. You may 
ion, — endeavour to excite interest by means of birch rods, or you 
ilar — may coax it by the incitement of pleasurable activity. But 
ung — without interest there will be no progress. Now the natural 
rop — mode by which living organisms are excited towards suitable 
rld. — self-development is enjoyment. The infant is lured to adapt 
the [itself to its environment by its love of its mother and its 
rds — nurse: we eat because we like a good dinner: we subdue 
ct. [ the forces of nature because we have been lured to discovery 
on, by an insatiable curiosity: we enjoy exercise: and we 
nic — enjoy the unchristian passion of hating our dangerous 
enemies. Undoubtedly pain is one subordinate means of 
lis- arousing an organism to action. But it only supervenes on 
sof §— the failure of pleasure. Joy is the normal healthy spur for 
| is the élan vital. I am not maintaining that we can safely 
be abandon ourselves to the allurement of the greater immediate 
nd, joys. What I do mean is that we should seek to arrange the “ 
for development of character along a path of natural activity, * 
im in itself pleasurable. The subordinate stiffening of discipline “ 
ild must be directed to secure some long-time good; although 
om an adequate object must not be too far below the horizon, if 
of the necessary interest is to be retained. 
are The second preliminary point which I wish to make 
ife is the unimportance—indeed, the evil—of barren knowledge. ‘ 
he The importance of knowledge lies in its use, in our active ‘ 
om mastery of it—that is to say, it lies in wisdom. It is a con- : 
, I vention to speak of mere knowledge, apart from wisdom, as 
2m of itself imparting a peculiar dignity to its possessor. I do 
as not share in this reverence for knowledge as such. It all 
his depends on who has the knowledge and what he does with it. 
of That knowledge which adds greatness to character is know- 
at ledge so handled as to transform every phase of immediate 


experience. It is in respect to the activity of knowledge 
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that an over-vigorous discipline in education is so harmful. 
The habit of active thought, with freshness, can only be 
generated by adequate freedom. Undiscriminating dis- 
cipline defeats its own object by dulling the mind. If you 
have much to do with the young as they emerge from school 
and from the university, you soon note the dulled minds of 
those whose education has consisted in the acquirement of 
inert knowledge. Also the deplorable tone of English 
society in respect to learning is a tribute to our educational 
failure. Furthermore, this overhaste to impart mere know- 
ledge defeats itself. The human mind rejects knowledge 
imparted in this way. The craving for expansion, for acti- 
vity, inherent in youth is disgusted by a dry imposition of 
disciplined knowledge. The discipline, when it comes, 
should satisfy a natural craving for the wisdom which adds 
value to bare experience. 

But let us now examine more closely the rhythm of these 
natural cravings of the human intelligence. The first pro- 
cedure of the mind in a new environment is a somewhat 
discursive activity amid a welter of ideas and experiences. 
It is a process of discovery, a process of becoming used to 
curious thoughts, of shaping questions, of seeking for answers, 
of devising new experiences, of noticing what happens as the 
result of new ventures. This general process is both natural 
and of absorbing interest. We must often have noticed 
children between the ages of eight and thirteen absorbed in 
its ferment. It is dominated by wonder, and cursed be the 
dullard who destroys wonder. Now undoubtedly this stage 
of development requires help, and even discipline. The 
environment within which the mind is working must be 
carefully selected. It must, of course, be chosen to suit the 
child’s stage of growth, and must be adapted to individual 
needs. Ina sense it is an imposition from without ; but in a 
deeper sense it answers to the call of life within the child. 
In the teacher’s consciousness the child has been sent to his 
telescope to look at the stars, in the child’s consciousness he 
has been given free access to the glory of the heavens. Unless, 
working somewhere, however obscurely, even in the dullest 
child, there is this transfiguration of imposed routine, the 
child’s nature will refuse to assimilate the alien material. 
It must never be forgotten that education is not a pro- 
cess of packing articles in a trunk. Such a simile is entirely 
inapplicable. It is, of course, a process completely of its own 
peculiar genus. Its nearest analogue is the assimilation of 
food by a living organism : and we all know how necessary to 
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health is palatable food under suitable conditions. When 
you have put your boots in a trunk, they will stay there till 
you take them out again; but this is not at all the case if 
you feed a child with the wrong food. 

This initial stage of romance requires guidance in another 
way. After all the child is the heir to long ages of civilisa- 
tion, and it is absurd to let him wander in the intellectual 
maze of men in the Glacial Epoch. Accordingly, a certain 
pointing out of important facts, and of simplifying ideas, 
and of usual names, really strengthens the natural impetus 
of the pupil. In no part of education can you do without 
discipline or can you do without freedom; but in the stage 
of romance the emphasis must always be on freedom, to allow 
the child to see for itself and to act for itself. My point is 
that a block in the assimilation of ideas inevitably arises when 
a discipline of precision is imposed before a stage of romance 
has run its course in the growing mind. There is no compre- 
hension apart from romance. It is my strong belief that the 
cause of so much failure in the past has been due to the lack 
of careful study of the due place of romance. Without the 
adventure of romance, at the best you get inert knowledge 
without initiative, and at the worst you get contempt of 
ideas—without knowledge. 

But when this stage of romance has been properly guided 
another craving grows. The freshness of inexperience has 
worn off; there is general knowledge of the groundwork of 
fact and theory: and, above all, there has been plenty of 
independent browsing amid first-hand experiences, involving 
adventures of thought and of action. The enlightenment 
which comes from precise knowledge can now be understood. 
It corresponds to the obvious requirements of common 
sense, and deals with familiar material. Now is the time 
for pushing on, for knowing the subject exactly, and for 
retaining in the memory its salient features. This is the 
stage of precision. This stage is the sole stage of learning 
in the traditional scheme of education, either at school or 
university. You had to learn your subject, and there was 
nothing more to be said on the topic of education. The 
result of such an undue extension of a most necessary period 
of development was the production of a plentiful array of 
dunces, and of a few scholars whose natural interest had 
survived the car of Juggernaut. There is, indeed, always the 
temptation to teach pupils a little more of fact and of precise 
theory than at that stage they are fitted to assimilate. If 
only they could, it would be so useful. We—TI am talking 
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of schoolmasters and of university dons—are apt to forget 
that we are only subordinate elements in the education of 
a grown man; and that, in their own good time, in later life 
our pupils will learn for themselves. The phenomena of 
growth cannot be hurried beyond certain very narrow limits. 
But an unskilful practitioner can easily damage a sensitive 
organism. Yet, when all has been said in the way of caution, 
there is such a thing as pushing on, of getting to know the 
fundamental details and the main exact generalisations, 
and of acquiring an easy mastery of technique. There is 
no getting away from the fact that things have been found 
out, and that to be effective in the modern world you must 
have a store of definite acquirement of the best practice. 
To write poetry you must study metre; and to build bridges 
you must be learned in the strength of material. Even the 
Hebrew prophets had learned to write, probably in those 
days requiring no mean effort. The untutored art of genius 
is—in the words of the Prayer Book—a vain thing, fondly 
invented. 

During the stage of precision, romance is the back- 
ground. The stage is dominated by the inescapable fact 
that there are right ways and wrong ways, and definite 
truths to be known. But romance is not dead, and it is 
the art of teaching to foster it amidst definite application 
to appointed task. It must be fostered for one reason, 
because romance is after all a necessary ingredient of that 
balanced wisdom which is the goal to be attained. But 
there is another reason: The organism will not absorb the 
fruits of the task unless its powers of apprehension are kept 
fresh by romance. The real point is to discover in practice 
that exact balance between freedom and discipline which 
will give the greatest rate of progress over the things to be 
known. I do not believe that there is any abstract formula 
which will give information applicable to all subjects, to all 
types of pupils, or to each individual pupil; except indeed 
the formula of rhythmic sway which I have been insisting 
on, namely, that in the earlier stage the progress requires 
that the emphasis be laid on freedom, and that in the later 
middle stage the emphasis be laid on the definite acquire- 
ment of allotted tasks. I freely admit that if the stage of 
romance has been properly managed, the discipline of the 
second stage is much less apparent, that the children know 
how to go about their work, want to make a good job of it, 
and can be safely trusted with the details. Furthermore, 
I hold that the only discipline, important for its own sake, is 
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self-discipline, and that this can only be acquired by a wide 
use of freedom. But yet—so many are the delicate points to 
be considered in education—it is necessary in life to have 
acquired the habit of cheerfully undertaking imposed tasks. 
The conditions can be satisfied if the tasks correspond to the 
natural cravings of the pupil at his stage of progress, if they 
keep his powers at full stretch, and if they attain an obviously 
sensible result, and if reasonable freedom is allowed in the 
mode of execution. 

The difficulty of speaking about the way a skilful teacher 
will keep romance alive in his pupils arises from the fact 
that what takes a long time to describe, takes a short time 
to do. The beauty of a passage of Virgil may be rendered 
by insisting on beauty of verbal enunciation, taking no longer 
than prosy utterance. The emphasis on the beauty of a 
mathematical argument, in its marshalling of general con- 
siderations to unravel complex fact, is the speediest mode of 
procedure. The responsibility of the teacher at this stage 
is immense. To speak the truth, except in the rare case of 
genius in the teacher, I do not think that it is possible to 
take a whole class very far along the road of precision without 
some dulling of the interest. It is the unfortunate dilemma 
that initiative and training are both necessary, and that 
training is apt to kill initiative. 

But this admission is not to condone a brutal ignorance 
of methods of mitigating this untoward fact. It is not a 
theoretical necessity, but arises because perfect tact is 
unattainable in the treatment of each individual case. In 
the past the methods employed assassinated interest ; we 
are discussing how to reduce the evil to its smallest dimen- 
sions. I merely utter the warning that education is a 
difficult problem, to be solved by no one simple formula. 

In this connection there is, however, one practical con- 
sideration which is largely neglected. The territory of 
romantic interest is large, ill-defined, and not to be con- 
trolled by any explicit boundary. It depends on the chance 
flashes of insight. But the area of precise knowledge, as 
exacted in any general educational system, can be, and should 
be, definitely determined. If you make it too wide you 
will kill interest and defeat your own object : if you make it 
too narrow your pupils will lack effective grip. Surely, in 
every subject in each type of curriculum, the precise know- 
ledge required should be determined after the most anxious 
inquiry. This does not now seem to be the case in any 
effective way. For example, in the classical studies of boys 
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destined for a scientific career—a class of pupils in whom I am 
greatly interested—what is the Latin vocabulary which they 
ought definitely to know? Also what are the grammatical 
rules and constructions which they ought to have mastered? 
Why not determine these once and for all, and then bend every 
exercise to impress just these on the memory, and to under- 
stand their derivatives, both in Latin and also in French and 
English. These, over other constructions and words which 
occur in the reading of texts, supply full information in the 
easiest manner. A certain ruthless definiteness is essential 
in education. I am sure that one secret of a successful 
teacher is that he has formulated quite clearly in his mind 
what the pupil has got to know in precise fashion. He will 
then cease from half-hearted attempts to worry his pupils 
with memorising a. lot of irrelevant stuff of inferior import- 
ance. The secret of success is pace, and the secret of pace is 
concentration. But, in respect to precise knowledge, the 
watchword is pace, pace, pace. Get your knowledge quickly, 
and then use it. If you can use it, you will retain it. 

We have now come to the third stage of the rhythmic cycle, 
the stage of generalisation. There is here a reaction towards 
romance. Something definite is now known; aptitudes 
have been acquired; and general rules and laws are clearly 
apprehended both in their formulation and their detailed 
exemplification. The pupil now wants to use his new 
weapons. He is an effective individual, and it is effects that 
he wants to produce. He relapses into the discursive adven- 
tures of the romantic stage, with the advantage that his 
mind is now a disciplined regiment instead of a rabble. 
In this sense, education should begin in research and end in 
research. After all, the whole affair is merely a preparation 
for battling with the immediate experiences of life, a prepara- 
tion by which to qualify each immediate moment with 
relevant ideas and appropriate actions. An education which 
does not begin by evoking initiative and end by encouraging 
it must be wrong. For its whole aim is the production of 
active wisdom. 

In my own work at universities I have been much 
struck by the paralysis of thought induced in pupils by the 
aimless accumulation of precise knowledge, inert and un- 
utilised. It should be the chief aim of a university professor 
to exhibit himself in his own true character—that is, as an 
ignorant man thinking, actively utilising his small share of 
knowledge. Ina sense, knowledge shrinks as wisdom grows : 
‘for details are swallowed up in principles. The details of 
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knowledge which are important will be picked up ad hoc in 
each avocation of life, but the habit of the active utilisation 
of well-understood principles is the final possession of wisdom. 
The stage of precision is the stage of growing into the appre- 
hension of principles by the acquisition of a precise know- 
ledge of details. The stage of generalisation is the stage of 
shedding details in favour of the active application of prin- 
ciples, the details retreating into subconscious habits. We 
don’t go about explicitly retaining in our own minds that two 
and two make four, though once we had to learn it by heart. 
We trust to habit for our elementary arithmetic. But the 
essence of this stage is the emergence from the comparative 
passivity of being trained into the active freedom of applica- 
tion. Of course, during this stage, precise knowledge will 
grow, and more actively than ever before, because the mind 
has experienced the power of definiteness, and responds to 
the acquisition of general truth, and of richness of illustration. 
But the growth of knowledge becomes progressively uncon- 
scious, as being an incident derived from some active 
adventure of thought. 

So much for the three stages of the rhythmic unit of 
development. In a general way the whole period of educa- 
tion is dominated by this threefold rhythm. Till the age 
of thirteen or fourteen there is the romantic stage, from 
fourteen to eighteen the stage of precision, and from eighteen 
to two and twenty the stage of generalisation. But these 
are only average characters, tinging the mode of develop- 
ment as a whole. I do not think that any pupil completes 
his stages simultaneously in all subjects. For example, I 
should plead that while language: is initiating its stage of 
precision in the way of acquisition of vocabulary and of 
grammar, science should be in its full romantic stage. The 
romantic stage of language begins in infancy with the acquisi- 
tion of speech, so that it passes early towards a stage of 
precision; while science is a late comer. Accordingly, a 
precise inculcation of science at an early age wipes out 
initiative and interest, and destroys any chance of the topic 
having any richness of content in the child’s apprehension. 
Thus, the romantic stage of science should persist for years 
after the precise study of language has commenced. 

There are minor eddies, each in itself a threefold cycle, 
running its course in each day, in each week, and in each 
term. There is the general apprehension of some topic in 
its vague possibilities, the mastery of the relevant details, 
and finally the putting of the whole subject together in the 
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light of the relevant knowledge. Unless the pupils are con- 
tinually sustained by the evocation of interest, the acquire- 
ment of technique, and the excitement of success, they can 
never make progress, and will certainly lose heart. Speaking 
generally, during the last thirty years the schools of England 
have been sending up to the universities a disheartened crowd 
of young folk, inoculated against any outbreak of intellectual 
zeal. The universities have seconded the efforts of the 
schools and emphasised the failure. Accordingly, the cheerful 
gaiety of the young turns to other topics, and thus educated 
England is not hospitable to ideas. When we can point to 
some great achievement of our nation—let us hope that it 
may be something other than a war—which has been won in 
the class-room of our schools, and not in their playing-fields, 
then we may feel content with our modes of education. 

So far I have been discussing intellectual education, and 
my argument has been cramped on too narrow a basis. 
After all, our pupils are alive, and cannot be chopped into 
separate bits, like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. In the 
production of a mechanism the constructive energy lies 
outside it, and adds discrete parts to discrete parts. The 
ease is far different for a living organism which grows by its 
own impulse towards self-development. This impulse can 
be stimulated and guided from outside the organism, and it 
can also be killed. But for all your stimulation and guidance 
the creative impulse towards growth comes from within, 
and is intensely characteristic of the individual. Education 
is the guidance of the individual towards a comprehension 
of the art of life; and by the art of life I mean the most 
complete achievement of varied activity, expressing the 
potentialities of that living creature in the face of its actual 
environment. This completeness of achievement involves an 
artistic sense, subordinating the lower to the higher possi- 
bilities of the indivisible personality. Science, art, religion, 
morality, take their rise from this sense of values within the 
structure of being. Each individual embodies an adventure of 
existence. The art of life is the guidance of this adventure. 
The great religions of civilisation include among their original 
elements revolts against the inculcation of morals as a set 
of isolated prohibitions. Morality, in the petty negative 
sense of the term, is the deadly enemy of religion. Paul 
denounces the Law, and the Gospels are vehement against 
the Pharisees. Every outbreak of religion exhibits the same 
intensity of antagonism—an antagonism diminishing as re- 
ligion fades. No part of education has more to gain from 
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attention to the rhythmic law of growth than has moral and 
religious education. Whatever be the right way to formulate 
religious truths, it is death to religion to insist on a premature 
stage of precision. The vitality of religion is shown by the 
way in which the religious spirit has survived the ordeal of 
religious education. 

The problem of religion in education is too large to be 
discussed at this stage of my address. I have referred to it 
to guard against the suspicion that the principles here 
advocated are to be conceived in a narrow sense. We are 
analysing the general law of rhythmic progress in the higher 
stages of life, embodying the initial awakening, the discipline, 
and the fruition on the higher plane. What I am now 
insisting is that the principle of progress is from within : 
the discovery is made by ourselves, the discipline is self- 
discipline, and the fruition is the outcome of our own initiative. 
The teacher has a double function. It is for him to elicit 
the enthusiasm by resonance from his own personality, 
and to create the environment of a larger knowledge and a 
firmer purpose. He is there to avoid the waste, which in 
the lower stages of existence is nature’s way of evolution. 
The ultimate motive power, alike in science, in morality, and 
in religion, is the sense of value, the sense of importance. 
It takes the various forms of wonder, of curiosity, of rever- 
ence, or worship, of tumultuous desire for merging personality 
in something beyond itself. This sense of value imposes on 
life incredible labours, and apart from it life sinks back into 
the passivity of its lower types. The most penetrating 
exhibition of this force is the sense of beauty, the esthetic 
sense of realised perfection. This thought leads me to ask, 
whether in our modern education we emphasise sufficiently 
the functions of art. 

The typical education of our public schools was devised 
for boys from well-to-do cultivated homes. They travelled 
in Italy, in Greece, and in France, and often their own homes 
were set amid beauty. None of these circumstances holds 
for modern national education in primary or secondary 
schools, or even for the majority of boys and girls in our 
enlarged system of public schools. You cannot, without 
loss, ignore in the life of the spirit so great-a factor as art. 
Our esthetic emotions provide us with vivid apprehensions 
of value. If you maim these, you weaken the force of the 
whole system of spiritual apprehensions. The claim for 
freedom in education carries with it the corollary that the 
development of the whole personality must be attended to. 
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You must not arbitrarily refuse its urgent demands. In these 
days of economy, we hear much of the futility of our educa- 
tional efforts and of the possibility of curtailmg them. The 
endeavour to develop a bare intellectuality is bound to issue 
in a large crop of failure. This is just what we have done in 
our national schools. We do just enough to excite and not 
enough to satisfy. History shows us that an efflorescence of 
art is the first activity of nations on the road to civilisation. 
Yet, in the face of this plain fact, we practically shut out art 
from the masses of the population. Can we wonder that such 
an education, evoking and defeating cravings, leads to failure 
and discontent ? The stupidity of the whole procedure is, 
that art in simple popular forms is just what we can give to 
the nation without undue strain on our resources. You 
may, perhaps, by some great reforms, obviate the worser 
kinds of sweated labour and the insecurity of employment. 
But you can never greatly increase average incomes. On 
that side all hope of Utopia is closed to you. It would, 
however, require no very great effort to use our schools to 
produce a population with some love of music, some enjoy- 
ment of drama, and some joy in beauty of form and colour. 
We could also provide means for the satisfaction of these 
emotions in the general life of the population. If you think 
of the simplest ways, you will see that the strain on material 
resources would be negligible; and when you have done that, 
and when your population widely appreciates what art can 
give—its joys and its terrors—do you not think that your 
prophets and your clergy and your statesmen will be in a 
stronger position when they speak to the population of the 
love of God, of the inexorableness of duty, and of the call 
of patriotism ? 

Shakespeare wrote his plays for English people reared in 
the beauty of the country, amid the pageant of life as the 
Middle Age merged into the Renaissance, and with a new 
world across the ocean to make vivid the call of romance. 
To-day we deal with herded town populations, reared in a 
scientific age. I have no doubt that unless we can meet the 
new age with new methods, to sustain for our populations 
the life of the spirit, sooner or later, amid some savage 
outbreak of defeated longings, the fate of Russia will be the 
fate of England. Historians will write as her epitaph that 
her fall issued from the spiritual blindness of her governing 
classes, from their dull materialism, and from their Pharisaic 
attachment to petty formule of statesmanship. 

A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


LONDON. 





STUDIES IN THE LAWS OF PLATO. 


Il. 
MAN AS GOD’S PLAYFELLOW. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 


In the April number of the Hissert JourNAL I made 
an attempt to set forth what seems to be Plato’s con- 
ception in the Laws of the function of art, with particular 
regard to song and dance, in the State. He desired the 
artistic tastes and creative impulses of men to be used for 
political purposes, and not to be treated as mere pastimes or 


amusements (za.diai), out of relation to the practical side 
of experience. Protesting against the conventional division 
of life into things serious or amusing, and the consequent 
limitation of art to the sphere of amusements, he attempts 
to remove the antithesis by combining the two apparent 
opposites in the wider unity of education. Dance and song, 
the two art forms which are fairest and most delight God, 
are to form the chief element in the education of the citizens, 
and are to lend their amusing power to invest the serious 
duties of life with that cheerful spontaneity which man shows 
most of all in his amusements. They are to be used to instil 
an ethical content into the growing body and mind, and will 
receive a solemn consecration from the authorities in the 
State, while artists will only create what is in accordance 
with the beliefs of the State. Art is to become religious, or, 
in the language of the Laws, what is conventionally held to 
be a pastime is to be transformed into something serious, 
though it is still to keep an element of joy in its composition. 

Having, then, discussed the position of art with regard to 
man and State, I now wish to consider a matter that is closely 
connected with it in Plato’s thought at this time, namely, 
the idea that man is God’s plaything. What does this 
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mean from the social point of view, which is, after all, the 
central preoccupation of the Laws? How far can man and 
State in other than strictly artistic activities be considered 
as the plaything of God? What religious and theological 
views does it presuppose ? 

No one can read the Laws without being struck by the 
sudden appearance of this belief that man is God’s plaything 
(waiywov). It is introduced quite early in the first book in 
a well-known passage, comparing the conduct of human 
beings under the influence of various motives to the play of 
marionettes. 


‘“‘ May we not regard every living being as a puppet 
of the Gods, which may be their plaything only, or may 
be created with a purpose; for that is a matter which 
we cannot certainly know? but this we know, that 
these affections in us are like cords and strings, which 
pull us different and opposite ways, and to opposite 
actions; and herein lies the difference between virtue 
and vice. The argument tells me that every man ought 
to follow one of these cords and not let go, but pull 
with that against all the rest; and this is the sacred 
and golden cord of reason, called by us the common law 
of the State; there are others also which are hard and 
of iron, but this is soft because golden; and there are 
various other kinds. Now we ought always to co-operate 
with the lead of the best, which is law. For inasmuch as 
reason is beautiful and gentle and not violent her rule 
must needs have ministers in order to help the golden 
principle in vanquishing the other principles. . . .” 4 


It reappears at p. 803, where Plato expounds at length 
his opinion that amusement and earnestness are identical ; 
and it is never far distant from his thoughts in the many places 
where reference is made to omovdy and waidu. The passage 
in Book vii. is so striking that I will give it in full : 


‘“* I say that about serious matters a man should be 
serious, and about a matter which is not serious he should 
not be serious ; and that God is the natural and worthy 
object of man’s most serious and blessed endeavours, 
and that man, as I said before, is made to be the play- 
thing of God, and that this, truly considered, is the best 
of him; wherefore every man and woman should follow 
in this way, and pass life in the noblest of pastimes, and 

1 644 D (Jowett). 
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be of another mind from what they now are. Now they 
think that their serious pursuits should be for the sake 
of their sports, for they deem war a serious pursuit, 
which must be managed well for the sake of peace; but 
the truth is that there neither is, nor has been, nor 
ever will be either amusement or instruction in any 
degree worth speaking of in war, which is nevertheless 
deemed by us to be the most serious of our pursuits. 
And, therefore, as we say, every man of us should live 
the life of peace as long and as well as he can. And 
what is the right way of living? Are we to live in 
sports! always? If so, in what kind of sports? We 
ought to live sacrificing and singing and dancing, and 
then a man will be able to propitiate the Gods, and to 


defend himself against his enemies and conquer them 
in battle.”’ 2 


The opinion that man is God’s plaything, and may not 
have been put together in earnestness, sounds very different 
from the views that Plato developed in his earlier works 
about the dignity of man as “‘ the spectator of all time and 
existence,” and on the surface bears a tinge of pessimism 
not unnatural in one who had met so many disappointments 


in experience. Sometimes it sounds like the echo of a voice 
from the New Comedy meditating with a melancholy pathos 
on the vicissitudes of life. But a careful reading of the 
Laws gives little reason to think that Plato had become 
pessimistic with advancing years, unless to be practical and 
to care for ordinary men and women, to be sensible of the 
possibility of failure, and of the necessity to accept something 
less than the ideal, if anything is to be achieved, is to be 
pessimistic. It more probably represents a renunciation of 
the sovereign claims of dialectic to explain reality, and a 
final conviction that for the mass of citizens in a State God 
must remain past finding out, and that it is unnecessary for 
man to demand or to attempt a justification of all the diffi- 
culties of human life (from his partial standpoint). God’s 
rule is to be an article of faith and must be accepted in a 
spirit of religious acquiescence in His wisdom and goodness. 
On the basis, then, of this supposition that man is God’s 
plaything, a very definite relationship between man and 


1 Jowett translates wad by sports; I have used pastime or amuse- 
ment, because “‘ sport ” has now become too narrow a word to give the 
full sense of the Greek. 

2 803 (Jowett). 
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God is established. As His plaything man’s final end is to 
please his Creator, and he thus possesses a standard by which 
to order the whole of his life. And by declaring that dance 
and song and sacrifice are the pastimes most welcome to 
God, Plato shows us what is the form and essence of any 
human activity that God may find acceptable in His play- 
things. For these pastimes or amusements are not games 
in the ordinary signification of the word. Games are dis- 
tinguished from artistic ‘‘ amusements” by the absence of 
regularity ; they cannot be repeated or fixed in an unchanging 
form; on the other hand, dance and song and sacrifice are 
all marked by the presence in them of a very definite form, 
eliminating from them, as far as possible, the element of 
chance and variation, which is so prominent in games. This 
definite form may be considered as the serious or earnest 
element in a work of art, for it is that by which it affects 
the participator—for instance, in a choric dance—or the 
spectator. Now this definite form in a work of art is given 
to it by the artist, and is the mark in it of his reason, dis- 
tinguishing art from the indeterminate play of children or 
animals. But there is also an important element that is 
common both to games and artistic pastimes: it is the 
spontaneous joy that is aroused by them, in which there is 
no calculation of utility or ulterior purpose, but a complete 
satisfaction in the pleasure of the moment and a strong 
natural instinct to seek it; the participation in such a pas- 
time is accompanied by a sense of physical and mental well- 
being, which shows it to be in accordance with man’s real 
nature. How strongly Plato felt about the effect of such 
form as can be imparted even to the “ childish”? games of 
the young is shown by a passage in the seventh book,} 
where he earnestly deprecates any alterations or innovations 
in the established games, as tending to produce an unstable 
character in the young, and to weaken the element of 
‘earnestness’ in them, which is subsequently to be so 
important in those pastimes, which really are the best and 
fairest for men and most pleasing to God. Dance, song, 
and sacrifice are conspicuous among serious pastimes by the 
manifestation of reasoned form in them; they are almost 
entirely controlled by man, who can therefore make them 
more rational than any of his ordinary works, in which the 
intractability of matter and chance forces are felt. The 
world of artistic creation is largely withdrawn from such 
accidents, and it must be by virtue of this peculiar fortune 
: 70. 
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that it is the fairest pastime for God’s playthings. The play 
of reason is that which He most delights to see. 

In the passage with which I began this discussion we are 
said to be “‘ playthings ’”’ because we respond so readily to 
the “* pull’ of desires and motives; but there is one wire 
only to which we ought to respond always, and that is the 
common law of the city (kowds vdpuos). It is by obedience 
to the “ pull” of this wire that we present an agreeable 
pastime to our Creator, and thus the law is the medium by 
which connection with Him is established. Law is for Plato 
simply the unfolding of reason in the various departments 
of human life, to produce a recognised regularity of form. 
Now, the peculiarity of the three ‘‘ pastimes ” of song, dance, 
and sacrifice is the permanence of form given them by the 
presence of rational law, and the immediate enjoyment 
arising from participation in them; but it now appears that 
this peculiarity of form is not confined to them alone, for 
there are other activities of man—for instance, his social 
and political duties where law is the informing power—though, 
in general, they are not regarded in the same way as the 
artistic activities, because they are held to have their purpose 
beyond themselves in some social or political ideal to be 
achieved in the future. Remembering, then, that man is 
God’s plaything by his obedience to the “ pull” of divine 
law, must we not consider that political and social duties 
are also pastimes for God’s playthings to perform, in the 
same manner as those artistic activities which are in them- 
selves purely pleasurable ? Does Plato intend any distinc- 
tion to be made between the political and artistic forms of 
activity within the State ? 

This suggested assimilation of political to artistic forms 
of experience is also supported by a mode of thought that is 
very characteristic of the Laws. Throughout the whole work 
Plato contends, sometimes in jest, sometimes in earnest, 
against the customary division of life into things serious or 
amusing. In his commentary on the Laws, Ritter! has 
collected together all the passages in which the opposition 
or identity of the two terms (o7ovdy madia, wailew) occurs, 
and his results show that beneath the great diversity and 
difficulty of content this particular opinion possesses a sure 
foundation. How are we to distinguish playfulness from 
seriousness, Plato seems to ask, in a world where man is the 
plaything of heaven? Let us be on the safe side and treat 
our play seriously and our serious things playfully, always 

1 Ritter, Platos Gesetze. Kommentar., p. 15 sqq. 
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remembering what the true pattern of play is. And if we 
follow out this idea one great benefit will result. Those 
serious political duties which seemed, especially to the citizen 
of the fourth century B.c., irksome and devoid of pleasure, 
would be undertaken in the willing and happy spirit of his 
pastimes. That is the ideal at which Plato is aiming; the 
old dualistic attitude to life is to be broken down, and there 
is to be no distinction between the enjoyment of pastimes and 
duties. The common element of both is the reasonable 
form, in which both choric dance and, for instance, military 
service are presented and accepted. All political duties, in 
proportion as they are penetrated by reason, become more 
and more a free creation of man, approximating to the 
artistic creation of song or dance; never in quite so free or 
spiritual a manner, because the unreasonable element of 
matter and chance enters more into the composition of a 
State, but always able to afford man pleasure in following 
out, as in a true pastime, the orderly movement of reason 
or law. It is in accordance with this idea of political life, 
as a creation formed by reason, and having its own delight 
in itself, that Plato prefixes to all his laws an appeal for 
obedience, based on the rational or “‘ serious ’’ element in 
man, and does not present them as categoric imperatives. 
In the general preface to the code the man who excels in 
obedience to the laws through all his life is to be extolled 
above the victors in any Olympic game or contest of peace 
or war.! Nor is simple obedience enough: there must be 
a willingness to check or to make known to those in authority 
the wickedness of others, and to assist them in the execution 
of the laws. This is the fullest exercise of reasonable law 
to which the individual can attain, preventing him from 
aiming at any isolated perfection, and drawing him body 
and soul into the great unity of society. Thus it is clear 
why Plato takes choric dance and sacrifice as the two noblest 
forms of pastime. Choric dance as an art form is different 
from what we, in general, expect a work of art to be: we look 
for something that stands in isolation, as an object to a 
contemplating subject—for instance, a statue, a picture, or 
a piece of music. For Plato the noblest art forms are those 
in which there is community of performance and enjoy- 
ment, so that man experiences its charm not in isolation, 
but in expansion of life with his fellows; employed 
educationally they are to make more easy the acceptance, 
as pastimes, of those activities which men now regard 
1 729 D. 
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erroneously as serious—that is, containing no pleasure in 
them. 

Thus man’s ordinary life, ‘and the life of the State as a 
whole, should be viewed as a pastime performed in the 
service of God by His playthings. It is the most serious 
thing for man, because his particular temporal existence 
depends on its successful performance; but he cannot per- 
form it successfully unless he enters into it in the spirit of 
play, finding complete satisfaction in the actual performance 
and expecting nothing beyond it. And God approves of 
it, just as He approved of song and dance and sacrifice, 
because their essence is law, and all the law of the universe 
is only His will and is but the unfolding of His own nature. 

Again, this assertion of the identity of earnestness and 
pastime or amusement renders Plato’s general criticism of 
art much more comprehensible and justifiable. The accepted 
convention about art was that it came into existence simply 
to amuse, and that the artist was bound by no laws, but was 
inspired in some mysterious way to do his work. Plato 
resented the idea that anything so powerful as art could 
exercise its influence without proper knowledge in its creator 
of his intention, and the means by which to achieve that 
intention. In the Republic and in the Laws he legislates 
against artists, who claim a God-given inspiration and freedom 
to say whatever they like. Art was no less divine to him 
than it was to those inspired artists of whom he was so 
frightened, but for him the essence of divinity in anything 
was the acknowledgment and expression of law, and the 
art whose form was not moulded by law appeared to him 
dangerous to the State, and in opposition to the will of God. 
And with this conviction of the rational form of art must, of 
necessity, go the belief that it was not idle amusement. 
Whatever can show, in the slightest degree, the working of 
law within itself has a serious quality, and art according to 
Plato’s belief shows in the most perfect manner, though in 
but a small part of man’s total activity, the domination of 
law. The rest of his life must aspire to that condition, 
and, wherever a perfect code of law is devised and obeyed 
by the citizens, there the State becomes a grand work of art. 
The great value of art is that in it God has given man an 
example of how the whole of his life may be made perfect 
and acceptable to Him. The true function of art is to be 
the educator of the citizens—Plato risks a pun on the resem- 
blance between adit and waddeia—and the giver of joy to 
society in its serious occupations. That spirit of joy which 
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is characteristic of all amusement, whether children’s games 
or the more serious games of art, is to be diffused everywhere ; 
the austere and self-sacrificing air of duty is to be replaced 
by that spirit of joy and charity which was so conspicuous in 
the early Christians, and whose presence in this ideal State 
makes us feel that, if such a society could be realised, it would 
be more akin to a “ church militant ” than to any political 
State. It is that spirit alone which can make tolerable the 
minute prescriptions of the Laws. 

It is curious that Plato did not make use of this apparent 
opposition of earnestness and play in considering the relation- 
ship of soul and body in God’s playthings.: After God, soul, 
as being most akin to Him, is the most divine thing in 
the world, and therefore comes next to Him as an object of 
earnestness for man. It is man’s duty to honour his soul 
truly, and not in the false manner of those who claim to do 
so while serving only their body, and its good is to be pre- 
ferred before all the attractions of wealth or beauty or 
strength, which are “ physical goods.” The body is only 
to be taken seriously so far as it can assist in the develop- 
ment of the “‘ divine goods”; it is that with which the 
ordinary games of children are played, while the fine play 
of man is that orderly service of God, in which the soul 


indulges as mistress of herself and of her body. Such is 
the line of thought that Plato’s general attitude would 
suggest, and it is certainly in accordance with the pronounced 
opposition he establishes between soul and body, allowing 
no serious consideration of the body by itself, much less 
any equality in honour. 


‘““We must believe the legislator when he tells us 
that the soul is in all respects superior to the body, and 
that even in life what makes each one of us to be what 
we are is only the soul; and the body follows us about 
in the likeness of each of us, and therefore, when we 
are dead, the bodies of the dead are rightly said to be 
our shades or images. .. .”"1 


That warfare between soul and body, which is so insisted 
upon in the teaching of Christianity, is already an established 
fact in the thought of Plato. This teaching of the identity 
of omovdy and wadud in the unification of man’s activities 
is not unworthy of Plato’s genius. It is an attempt to 


1 959 (Jowett), 828 D, “ The connection of soul and body is no way 
better than the dissolution of them, as I am ready to maintain quite 
seriously.” 
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exchange the severe endeavour to obey the law and to serve 
the State for joyful participation and co-operation in the play 
of life. And it is thus that Plato describes the life of his 
State when meeting the appeal of dramatic poets to be allowed 
to give representations in the city. By these means he hoped 
to widen the power of his appeal to men; the beauty of the 
moral law, the intellectual love of God are pleasures too 
austere to win the obedience of the rank and file of the 
citizens who exercise a tremendous influence in the State. 
Play or amusement, on the other hand, is something that 
is familiar to all, that exercises its power, whether as idle 
amusement or artistic enjoyment ; it is, too, something that 
is pursued for its own sake without self-sacrifice to a distant 
end. These are two qualities of play which Plato wishes to 
use: firstly, the willingness of the performer, and secondly, 
the performing of the play for its own sake. He hopes to 
bring into man’s political life a combination of rationality 
and pleasure so as to secure his entire devotion to realising 
the ideal. It is not, therefore, difficult to understand why 
little definite teaching about immortality, or even the hope 
of a personal future existence, is given in the Laws. That 
would defeat the main object of Plato’s effort, which is to 
make this life a play that is really earnest and self-sufficient. 
The living of life according to the laws of divine reason is 
the eternal life, something that is being perpetually enjoyed, 
and brings the highest happiness with it ; it is the same life 
that is being lived more perfectly by the visible gods in 
heaven, the sun and moon, the planets and stars, and by the 
great Creator of all things, who ‘“‘ journeys for ever along the 
undeviating path of divine law.”! If there is any after life 
for man, it is only a transference to some better or worse 
place, according to the laws of unchanging justice, to attempt 
afresh the play of life; there is no suggestion of the survival 
of personal consciousness. The general outlines of that 
after life Plato leaves vague, only emphasising very clearly 
the absolute certainty of judgment for all alike on the deeds 
of the life they have finished. 


‘This is divine justice which neither you nor any 
other unfortunate will ever glory in escaping, and which 
the ordaining powers have specially ordained; take 
good heed of them, for a day will come when they will 
take heed of you. If you say: I am small and will 
creep into the depths of the earth, or I am high and will 


1 716. 
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fly up to heaven, you are not so small or so high but 
that you shall pay the fitting penalty, either in the 
world below or in some yet more savage place to which 
you shall be conveyed.” ! 


It now remains to form some idea about the nature of the 
God who contrives this play. 

In the fourth book 716 C the question is asked: ‘‘ What 
kind of conduct is welcome and obedient to the will of God ? ” 
The answer is given, that God is the measure to which all 
things must be referred ; that the man who would be dear 
to Him must resemble Him as far as possible by obedience 
to law, which is the spirit of moderation (aédpwv), and avoid- 
ance of all injustice or evil, which is wilful disregard of law. 
In 713 E man is told to obey the immortal principle that is 
in him; this immortal or divine principle is given to him 
by the distribution of reason (Savoy rod vod) and is known 
as law (vdpos). (Plato cannot resist the temptation to 
support his argument by a playful appeal to the resem- 
blance in root of the three words.) God alone has this 
immortal principle of reason in its fullest and purest form ; 
His mind is the rational order of the universe. The other 
element of His nature is soul (vyn), that which is prior to 
matter? and is the source of all movement or actualisation 
of law. From Him man has received a portion of these 
two elements so that he recognises the value of law, and can 
exercise himself in it. God is always accompanied by the 
spirit of justice, who corrects all disobedience to the divine 
law. Plato is at pains to show that this justice 4 is very 
different from human justice, for God can never be induced 
to deviate from His course by human prayer or sacrifice. 
This supreme God has created ® and upholds the universe 
in the manner of an artist ; He alone contemplates the whole 
and can see the justice of each thing’s part in it. The whole 
is, on a grander scale, similar to that which man performs 
on his small stage of state, receiving its power of movement 
(vx) from him, as well as the law according to which it 
moves. But the Creator is not the only divine being in the 
universe, though He is the highest ; the sun and moon and 
planets and stars are also gods, deities ever visible to the 
eye of man to sustain his faith, while the Creator is only to 
be grasped by the mind. The divinity of these heavenly 
bodies rests on the compiete rationality of their movement ; 
the soul that is in them experiences no resistance to her law. 


1 904-5 (Jowett). 2 898-9. 3 716 A. * 905, 599. 5 903. 
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Plato considers it to be the greatest impiety to accuse the 
heavenly bodies of irregularity in their movements, and 
intends his citizens to have enough knowledge of astronomy 
to counteract such wrong ideas. The perfection of their 
orderliness is the ideal which man should strive to realise, 
to which he approximates most nearly in song and dance, 
and the happiness of the world, as of the smaller human 
society, consists in this voluntary fulfilment of law. Thus 
Plato can find no higher relationship to express the life of 
the Gods and the control of the universe by the Creator, 
than that contained in the ideal of human art. The dance 
of the stars is divine, because chance or disobedience to law 
is excluded from it; it is the most perfect spectacle for the 
Creator. In human life chance and opportunity as well 
as God hold sway,! but art reduces to narrow limits the 
action of chance, banishing it almost entirely from true 
artistic creations, and making its effect less and less notice- 
able in political and social creations, in proportion as men 
establish the true form of reality, which is law, in those 
spheres of life. 

From all this it is surely clear that the statement that 
man is God’s plaything does not imply anything contemp- 
tuous about man’s position in the universe, nor does it mean 
that each individual is an isolated or meaningless puppet in 
God’s hand. There is undoubtedly a note of sorrow in 
Plato’s utterance at the end of his life that we have little 
knowledge of the truth;? all the more does he insist on the 
necessity of religious faith. The plaything has its true 
existence in the unity of society, for there alone can the pull 
of “‘ common ” law be felt ; and the play is nothing but their 
co-ordinated movement according to law. Similarly in 
religion the highest ideal is kowa ra trav didav; the individual 
enters most deeply into relationship with God in his union 
with other men. ‘“‘ No man shall have sacred rites in a 
private house. But when he is disposed to sacrifice, let him 
place his offerings in the hands of the priests and priestesses 
who have under their care the holy rite, and let him pray 
himself, and let anyone who pleases join with him in prayer.” ® 
In those words we are not very far in spirit from the saying 
of Jesus: ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in 
My Name, there am I in the midst of them.” 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
1 709. 2 804 B. 3 909 (Jowett). 





THE SAINTHOOD OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. 


THE process of the ages has left with us a varied heritage 
of moral motives which we follow rather blindly and often 
inconsistently. Reason and balance as we may, no coherent 
lucid scheme of values and actions ever results to flatter us 
that we have a faith and a law to guide us in life. But we 
follow the dominant inducement of the moment in agree- 
ment with a few of our fellows and in conflict, more or less, 
with a majority who are in some way or to some extent 
adjusted to the conditions of life otherwise than we are. 

hese inducements we tend to criticise and to place in order 
of merit, approving some as superior to others, and apprais- 
ing others as specially valuable to sustain the best attributes 
of our composite natures. In our efforts to arrive at a 
standard we fail and fail till we are driven to a point of 
view from which we regard our qualities, however base or 
however exalted, as derivatives from a long past, infinitely 
varied and chequered in its course, and distractingly con- 
tradictory in its outcome in our lives. 

To help them in these perplexities men have always 
looked to gifted individuals and authoritative systems for 
precept and consolation. These also fail from time to time, 
and these also have to be reinterpreted or reinforced 
occasionally if failure is not to become the rule rather than 
the exception. Reinterpretation is just now the leading 
vogue of Christendom, and needs no encouragement in its 
invidious course. But reinforcement from some quarter 
would be welcome wherever events have shaken the stead- 
fastness of souls once convinced that a limit had been set 
to the powers of evil. Optimism has become clamant because 
at heart everyone now knows that evil is illimitable. The 
real cure, however, cannot in this case be effected by auto- 
suggestion of the repetitionary sort. What is wanted is 
encouragement from some who have won through before us. 

680 
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Long ago, when the forces which moulded our era were 
struggling in the Greco-Roman world, the Empire was 
bestowing on its subject peoples a measure of well-being and 
good government happier than any regime known to recorded 
history. Hadrian himself, a tough energetic administrator 
as well as soldier, had surpassed all the boons he had given 
to the world by adopting an Antonine, who in turn was to 
adopt another Antonine, who was to summarise in his own 
personality all the best that the learning and statecraft of 
the day could suggest for the humanising of Mediterranean 
civilisation. WHadrian’s great deed for the welfare of his 
empire when he himself had died was in point of fact the 
result of a second chance after one bad choice, and it has 
also been belittled by the memory of the mood in which he 
turned to his own soul in that dread moment. But in truth 
it was because he knew that his own soul was only animula, 
vagula, blandula, which after death nec ut soles dabis jocos, 
that he felt the worth and need of a spirit which in the first 
Antonine should be serious and conscientious, and in the 
second should also be not only verus but even verissimus. 
Hadrian was too wise to take himself too seriously, and 
was wise enough to see before it was too late that the times 
demanded emperors who could and would take themselves 
very seriously indeed. 

So when the influences, which were eventually to produce 
the one great intolerant religion of the world, had started to 
shock the ruling sense of civil order and propriety, there 
succeeded to the throne of the Empire one instructed and 
trained deliberately by himself and others for the sole purpose 
of governing according to the best wisdom which centuries 
of thought and discussion had brought to the Roman mind. 
Because this remarkably humane method of thinking had 
attained a great position fully deserving the profession of an 
enlightened imperator, it does not follow that the greatest 
of the Antonines was so great because he was a Stoic. On 
the contrary, he was a Stoic because in those days it was not 
possible to be anything else for one so serious and exalted in 
soul as we now know Marcus Aurelius to have been. And when 
this is realised we at once liberate ourselves from the habit 
of regarding him merely as the shining philosopher-emperor 
of history, and we acquire instead acquaintance with one of 
the few saviour spirits that have graced our world, in his own 
centuries worshipped by all men of goodwill, and in another 
millenium offering to wistful inquirers a message of peace, 
preserved in an almost miraculous manner, which must in 
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nowise be obscured by the commentaries of scholars who 
would make of his self-communings merely exercises in the 
application of later Stoicism. 

The proof that Marcus Aurelius was not merely an 
Antonine, or a Stoic, or an imperator, when all of these 
characters were of tremendous import to the world, is forced 
upon us by the experience that his personality does not 
become a clear-cut individuality to those who come to him 
for help, but that in ever-changing outlines it elicits and 
informs the best self that a common yearning man can call 
to his help in the struggle for holy living and dying. It has 
taken centuries to teach us this. Ever since his notes for his 
own private use became accessible to the gentler world, 
every sort of character and fortune has been able to gain 
courage and depth by contemplating the-reflections of one 
who seems as if he spoke while suffering crucifixion to the 
Imperium. And we of the twentieth century find as much 
or more in them to ennoble us as did our ancestors in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, far removed 
though their outlook was from ours. 

Marcus was not every man’s saint, still less every 
woman’s saint. He made no appeal to impossible ideals, 
the chief stock-in-trade of popular saints. Nor did he 
sanction the impulses of excessivism which, as an Italian 
lady has warned us, stultifies women’s aspiration towards 
better things. Worse still, he almost ignored her; and it 
would be perilous to inquire whether he regarded her self- 
hood as complete. The love of man as man, a most unlovely 
creature, which has spoilt the professions of most evangelising 
spirits in our era, could not occur to one trained in a doctrine 
of ideal self-control amid a world disfigured by examples of 
depravity beyond common measure simply because wealth 
at that time passed not by the channels of industry, but by 
the chances of conquest and slavery. Man is not a being to 
be loved, but an anomaly to be borne with in patient under- 
standing. The resultant conduct towards him amounts, it 
is true, to a greater charity than has ever been practised by 
enthusiasts for a religion of love. Through his twelve books 
of meditations Marcus turns over and over again the problems 
of human defects, reducing them to mistakes of judgment, 
feeling, or circumstance, till at one point he suddenly wakes 
up to the danger of sublimating all evil into mere negligence, 
and he jerks out the astonishing reminder that appears 
to have no connection with what has gone before or 
follows after; “‘A black character, an unmanly character, 
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an obstinate character, inhuman, animal, childish, stupid, 
counterfeit, shameless, mercenary, tyrannical.” 4 

Marcus thus kept on his guard against all the flatteries and 
soft sayings which lapped round the Imperator of the Roman 
world at its greatest. The reality, he knew, was horrible, but, 
rightly understood, much of our view of the evil could be 
adjusted till it passed over to the ordained nature of things, 
and the rest he claimed must be tolerated, for the universe had 
need of it, even as it had need of saints and emperors. This 
was how he interpreted the Stoic doctrine of living according 
to nature. In some ways the Romans of the Empire knew 
more of nature than we do. They knew only too well the 
savagery concealed under civilisation, and they were better 
acquainted with the true nature of woman than we care to be. 
Surprise has often been expressed at the patience and 
affection shown by Marcus to his wife, Faustina. This lady 
possessed gifts and attractions which inevitably subjected 
her to scandalous reports that have come down to us. 
Formerly the worth of such reports was estimated by scholars 
of cloistered life who readily evinced a credulity which no 
man experienced in the ways of human chatter would have 
entertained if he had been acquainted with the standards 
of veracity and propriety obtaining in Rome of the second 
century. Still less would he be inclined to accept these 
reports at their face value if he were familiar with the ways 
of literary adventurers at that time. We, therefore, are in 
no position to judge Faustina; but we can feel pretty sure 
that a man of Marcus’ build would be keenly aware that he 
could not be everything to one of Faustina’s beauty and 
charm, and that he would loyally acquiesce in her seeking 
elsewhere appreciations which were foreign to his overworked 
anxious temperament. 

We know, too, that Marcus’ bent as legislator was to 
ameliorate the lot of women, children, and slaves, and that 
for centuries Roman society cherished so fond a memory 
of him and Faustina, as man and wife, that bridal couples 
were wont to exchange their vows before silver statues 
representing the imperial pair, the like of whom had never 
visited earth again. 

In this important matter Marcus could probably live 


1 TV. 28. My translations are drawn from the Loeb Classical Library 
Edition by C. R. Haines, 1916. G. H. Rendall’s translation, 1898, is also 
illuminating. The Oxford Greek text by I. H. Leopold, 1908, is most 
accessible. No book contains so many passages which one would like to 
make one’s own by translating for oneself. 
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according to nature with more ease than we could do in 
our society, where men and women had almost got to be 
considered as outside of nature till war-time manners rudely 
dissipated the illusion. And, as we have remarked, he 
knew but too well the savagery underlying civilisation. But 
he did not possess the clue to the strange discordant impulses 
which can actuate the same personality in one way at one 
time, and again quite differently at other times. Only in 
our own age have students become aware of the slow rise 
of men in the anthropological scale, and the imperfect manner 
in which every step has been achieved. 

It may be correct to say that anthropology started with 
Herodotus, but it remained mere gossip till the researches 
of our own days traced the chain of connection between the 
most advanced ethos and the practices of barbarous tribes. 
And only modern vigilance and publicity could show how the 
fair surface of gentle manners was really imposed on a savage 
recalcitrant mass by small enlightened classes. In the same 
way only modern genetics could fully prepare us for the 
mystery of qualities remaining in abeyance for generations, 
only to leap into action when circumstances chanced to stifle 
those which had been dominant. Even now the reach of 
atavism cannot be measured, nor can the composition of 
our personalities be defined in terms of what is active and 
permanent, and what is dormant and intrusive. 

Nevertheless, life according to nature cannot be faith- 
fully practised without taking into account all these matters. 
The wonder is that Marcus did make so close an approxi- 
mation to the true view. He did so because the outcome of 
his saintly character wellnigh corresponded with the charity 
resulting from the modern anthropological point of view.! 
What we can only compass by diligent comparison and 
reflection, Marcus attained to spontaneously. We are accus- 
tomed to sum up our case in the modern phrase, to know all 
is to pardon all, but this implies a position of superiority 
quite foreign to Marcus as a man. Humility was his natural 
attitude, and submission took the place of the pardon natural 
to him as imperator. He granted, it is true, that man is 
kindly by nature ? and that there is a natural law of neigh- 
bourliness leading to kind and just treatment of offenders, but 
this he held would avail nothing if a man remained ignorant 
of what is really in accordance with his nature.? If the truth 


1 Cf. H1pBertT JouRNAL, April 1914, p. 570. 
2 XII. 29. 
8 III. 11. 
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were only known it would be accepted without demur by all 
right-thinking men, and all men would be right-thinking if 
only they did not make mistakes through ignorance, and 
indifference to the truth. 

Scholars tell us that he was probably only eighteen 
when he wrote to his tutor, Fronto, ‘“ Speaking the truth 
is precisely what is so hard for Gods and men. . . . I 
ought to be grateful to you for this, that you teach me 
before all to speak the truth at the same time and to hear 
the truth.”! <A few years later Fronto compared him to 
Orpheus on account of his faculty for uniting all his friends 
in harmony, a far harder task for a Cesar than to charm 
with the lyre the fierceness of lions and wild beasts. 
And thus it was but explicating his own secret when he 
reflects that “‘ salvation in life depends on our seeing every- 
thing in its entirety and its reality, in its matter and its 
cause.” 2 ‘* When some piece of shamelessness offends 
you, ask yourself, can the world go on without shame- 
less people ?—Certainly not!—Then do not ask for the 
impossible.” 3 

The portent of Marcus’ personality must not be allowed 
to blind us to the concomitant qualities possessed by his 
amazing generation. We know that he was born in a family 
and circle long honourably known for supplying the highest 
offices of state with administrators of ability and high 
character. But we have to learn from his own reflections 
how many and varied were the persons who could contribute 
to the virtues and wisdom which adorned his career. It is 
an astonishing list of obligations which he acknowledges in 
his first book, astonishing to find such merit in one genera- 
tion, astonishing to learn that such merit could be brought 
to bear on the one ruling character of them all. In these 
democratic days it seems humiliating to read that a Cesar 
nearly eighteen hundred years ago had a familiar relative 
who could, and did, press on him “‘ the conception of a State 
with one law for all, based upon individual equality and 
freedom of speech, and of a sovranty, which prizes above all 
things the liberty of the subject.” * And we seem to hear of 
the beginnings of more than wisdom when he reminds him- 
self that his mother taught him “the fear of God, and 
generosity ; and abstention not only from doing ill, but even 


1 Correspondence of Fronto, trans. by C. R. Haines, vol. i. p. 17. 
2 XII. 29. 

3 IX. 42, Rendall’s translation. 

¢ I. 14. 
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the very thought of doing it; and furthermore to live the 
simple life, far removed from the habits of the rich.” 4 

If indeed we continued to dwell on these intimate memories 
of Marcus we should begin to wonder why, in an environment 
possessed of all these elements of virtue and earnestness, 
it was necessary for a new cult like Christianity to fight its 
way to supremacy. The answer is that with Marcus and 
his circle there was no place for savagery, and human destiny 
cannot dispense with savagery. The new cult amply pro- 
vided for its adherents in this respect, to this day the damnosa 
hereditas we all have to struggle against. 

Life, Marcus tells himself, is warfare and the sojourning 
of a stranger.1 All his thought is directed to make the 
conflict gentle and the sojourner to feel at home. He him- 
self was fond of hunting, and he was what we should call a 
nature-lover. He rejoiced in quiet visits to choice spots on 
the coast, on mountains, or in the country. His wars 
achieved what was wanted for the security of the State at 
the time, but their conduct entailed on him effort destructive 
alike of his health and mental happiness. He had prepared 
for a passionless old age, and for the enjoyment of authors 
he had critically collected. But he had to be content with 
old age that was premature, and he could take neither his 
books nor even his physician with him in his campaigns 
on the Danube. There he passed away without repining, 
knowing well that fame is oblivion.” 

And now that men have learnt how true it is that life is 
warfare and a struggle for existence, they too would direct 
their thoughts towards mitigating the fierceness of the strife. 
In itself the strife appears to be fated to grow fiercer and 
fiercer. The only means of escape from it seems to be in 
the world within. Conventional creeds help many, but in 
few cases are they proving sufficient. Marcus derived from 
his piety all the consolation that a highly religious man could 
expect from any creed. But to reinforce his piety he had to 
call on all the resources of goodwill, patience, renunciation, 
and thankfulness, which he could mobilise by protracted 
meditation and written memoranda. Probably no age 
could profit from his example more than our own, for we too 
have the sort of piety which sustained him, and we too have 
to face struggles and strange sojournings which call for 
reinforcement of our moral resources by our own effort. 
Probably there never lived before in this world at one time 
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so many men who would choose, if choose they might, the 
existence of the saint rather than careers of worldly success. 

The most perplexing feature of these meditations is the 
frequent appeal to a man’s personality under the references, 
inner self, ruling principle, or genius. While protesting that 
man is above all things a social being, and that he is meant 
for kindness, Marcus stiffly maintains that the Self is what 
we have to regard as our prime care. ‘‘ However much we 
may have been made for one another, yet our ruling Reason 
is in each case master in its own house.” ! The personalities 
of others do not seem to count, except so far as they provide 
objects on which the kindly and social activities of our own 
selves can be exercised. This is remarkable in one who spent 
himself to the last breath on the concerns of a vast empire 
which, as far as we know, evoked his interest only in so far 
as it was Roman. All his personal interests were contem- 
plative and literary, but these and everything else had to be 
sacrificed to what he conceived to be his duty as a ruler. 

If ever a man were called to a great task, which was none 
of his seeking, that man was Marcus Aurelius. He recognised 
that this was so with the deepest piety.2 Pietas was his 
dominant characteristic from childhood, and the State became 
its object till no room was left for anything else in the man’s 
life. But he knew this so well that he could not confuse 
with its implications the hypothesis on which he regulated 
his inner life. Whatever the Empire had made of the life 
of Marcus Aurelius, the nature of the man remained as ever 
centred in a self which must be respected and disciplined 
as the only fixed entity on earth. And thus the meditations 
of an imperator came to fit the wants and difficulties of the 
meanest in the world of private men. 

With regard to the all too human belief in immortality, 
the horrors attendant upon which Sir James Frazer has 
lately continued to recount in a second volume, Marcus 
defeats the expectations which his docile receptive spirit 
would lead one to entertain. In so far as he expressly turns 
down the belief, it is manifestly Stoic dogmatism that we 
meet. For to himself he is always admitting a query which 
belies his dogmatism ; and when he speaks of life as a visit 
of a stranger, or a passage on board ship, and death as an 


1 VIII. 56. 
2 “ Piety, in its nobler and Roman sense, may be said to mean man’s 
reverent attachment to the sources of his being and the steadying of his 
life by that attachment. ... Piety is the spirit’s acknowledgment of 
its incarnation.””—George Santayana, Little Essays, pp. 88, 84. 
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escape from uncongenial fellows, he seems to give his case 
away. He appears, however, to be untouched by any sense of 
help from those who had gone before, which gentle, reflective, 
lonely souls frequently feel subsisting beneath the best that 
is in them. He did not travel in his crowded life as far as 
the communion of saints, and we can only conjecture that 
he stopped where he did because he was denied the détach- 
ment and happiness of old age. But all the time he leant, 
and leant heavily, on the rational universe, the ruling 
principles within, and on the gods and Supreme Deity, so 
that to pass on to a future better-ordered life seems well- 
nigh inevitable. Yet he, the autocrat of the civilised world, 
did not feel it so. He, the blameless, wistful soul, did not 
even desire it. Firm in the self-sufficiency of his personality, 
he accepted the limits of the life he saw, and disdained to 
palter with hopes from one he might imagine. 

This attitude has hitherto been a puzzle to his admirers 
and commentators. Now, however, we can see that in this 
respect he was closely akin to a very modern type of character. 
Among those, whom we regard as of the salt of the earth, 
many seem to be indifferent to immortality in precise pro- 
portion to their apparent fitness for eternal life. The prospect 
of such a fate often appears to be occasion for dismay rather 
than congratulation. Marcus of the second century has had 
indeed to wait till the twentieth for appreciation of his 
curious reluctance to claim what intermediate generations 
have valued as a dazzling heritage. 

The Stoic doctrine of the open door is now no longer 
peculiar to a philosophical sect. But it is noteworthy that 
the wisest utterance on suicide by the great Stoic exemplar 
was united to the more important doctrine of the yovia, or 
nook, to which the wise man would retire if conditions in the 
open world were too unfavourable for right living. In a 
singularly beautiful passage, Marcus bids us take ship on 
a few great virtues, and if it can so be to remain there as if 
we had reached the Isles of the Blest. But if this is im- 
possible, betake thyself with a good heart to some nook 
(amO. Papper eis ywviav twa) where you can hold your own, 
or even depart altogether in such wise that in quitting it 
you shall at least have done one thing well with life. Above 
all, we should honour the Gods by remaining human, just 


as fig-trees, dogs, and bees maintain the functions allotted 
to them. 


+.B. 
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Of course neither retirement to a ywd nor suicide 
could be dwelt on to much purpose by the ruler of the 
civilised world whose sense of duty held him to his trust to 
the last moment. For him the only relief was theriac, a 
sedative mixture of many odd elements, which was the 
Greek origin of what came down to the Western world as 
Venice treacle. Yet Galen of the many writings was his 
leech, who, however, was so far inferior to the physicians of 
our day that he flinched from the hardships and horrors of 
war on the outlandish Danube frontier which Marcus endured 
to the end. 

For us he achieved immortality in a measure strange 
and unparalleled in the history of spiritual apotheosis, 
bearing no grander title than Ers Eavron. And to the 
last, M. Annius Verus, born a great patrician on the Ccelian 
Mount, who became Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Cesar, 
Imperator, Pater patrize, Sarmaticus, Medicus, Germanicus, 
etc., remained nothing more than a saint unto himself. 


ARCHIBALD WEIR. 


Ortrery S. Mary, 
E. DEvon. 
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THE FIRST MAN AND THE SECOND 
Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


My last article, called ‘‘ The Effort of Evolution,” which was 
on the theme “ My Father worketh hitherto and I work,” 
concluded with the words, “‘ Not a son of man only then lay 
in the womb of time, but a potential son of God.” The Dean 
of Salisbury, Dr Burn, has been good enough to read the 
article and to ask me what exactly I mean by “ a potential 
son of God.”” He was well aware what he would mean by it, 
but was uncertain what I meant. The following article, 
which had been written previously, but not published, is 
virtually an answer to this question. 


At certain stages in the long history of the evolution of 
this planet, new qualities make their appearance, sometimes 
without any apparent or obtrusive connection with what 
has manifested itself before. Sudden changes, and the 
occurrence of a new phenomenon, are not unknown in nature. 
A continuity runs through them, of course, but the continuity 
is often far beneath the surface. To superficial appearance 
there is a sudden and perhaps inexplicable change ; and this 
change, though possibly insignificant in itself, may have 
prodigious consequences. A very simple example can be 
given in the collision between flint and steel. Nothing in 
the appearance, or the past history, of these two things is 
the least suggestive of a spark. Yet of a sudden a spark is 
produced ; the functions of a previously latent ether are 
evoked, for the conveyance of light; and, of course, if 
conditions are favourable—if tinder and shavings are present 
—a conflagration of any magnitude may arise. 

Or, as another instance, consider a meteorite. A cold 
dark lump of stone or iron, traversing the depths of space 
monotonously for thousands of years, without adventure of 
any kind, suddenly encounters the earth’s atmosphere— 
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an unexpected and novel obstruction—is rubbed by high- 
speed friction into a brilliant glow, and is dissipated in 
fragments of fine dust. 

Or, again, take the hypothetical condensation of a planet 
out of a gaseous mass. During this prodigious event, for 
the actual occurrence of which the evidence is very strong, 
there must have been several epochs of cataclysmic novelty, 
but at some stage or other the conditions were such that water 
in the liquid form could begin to collect ; and soon thereafter, 
in all probability, some low forms of life began to make their 
appearance, coming we know not whence. Again, some- 
thing new has come in and interacted: something inert or 
latent or unknown before. 

Then, as living beings developed and rose in the scale of 
existence, sooner or later, gradually—not suddenly in this 
case—some element of mind or consciousness began to 
glimmer; and this consciousness, when further developed, 
must at some further stage have been seized and formulated, 
by some early genius of what was destined to be a civilised 
human race, as a sense of free-will and power of choice—a 
perception of the difference between good and evil, and of the 
ability to choose between them. Such an early genius— 
whether we choose to call him Adam or not—may well be 
styled “‘ the first man’; for he was the first to rise to the 
dignity of humanity, the first to realise the sense of responsi- 
bility and freedom. That was his contribution to the 
growing world. That was a rise in the scale of existence 
never again to be completely lost, an upward step on which 
man might rise to higher things and eclipse everything that 
had been possible to his animal progenitors. 

That man should trip over the upward step and fall— 
that now with full knowledge of what he was doing, and 
clearly seeing and approving the better, he should sometimes 
follow the worse, and that thereby conscious sin, a human 
prerogative, should enter the scheme of planetary existence 
—all that is lamentable, but was inevitable. The possibility 
was an immediate consequence of the entry of free-will. 
No longer was man governed by mechanical necessity ; no 
longer was he responsive to simple stimuli without conscious 
choice; his nature had now attained a higher grade. He 
stood on a higher level than the rest of the animal world, 
and in consequence was peculiarly liable to fall. In his 
degradation he might fall below the beasts of the field, but 
in the possibilities of upward struggle that were now within 
his reach, he might rise to unexampled heights. 
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Those, then, may be taken as examples of the more or 
less sudden and unexpected changes in the course of animal 
evolution. First of all, the placid course of the phenomena 
studied as mechanics, physics, and chemistry, was invaded 
by the appearance of Life—Life, obedient to physics and 
chemistry, but directing their energy into new channels,— 
and materials for the future study of biology began their 
career. Then, probably by gradual transition, the bare 
elements appropriate to psychology began to make their 
appearance ; and Mind and Instinct, influenced by anticipa- 
tion of the future as well as by stimuli from present and past, 
began to dominate both Life and Matter. Then, rather 
suddenly, as I think, came the dawn of full consciousness and 
sense of free-will—the power to seek the good, the true, the 
beautiful, in spite of forceful opposition,—and ‘‘ man!” began 
his tumultuous career. 


‘* And first a glimmering ease they had, 
And creatures bound in dream benign, 
Obscurely sentient, blindly glad, 
Felt the dim lust of shower and shine ; 
Then works the unresting Power, and lo ! 
In subtler chain those germs combine, 
Thro’ age-long struggle shaping slow 
This trembling Self, this Soul of thine.” 


Man was now higher than the animals, he had acquired a 
Soul, but he was not yet in any respect divine ; nor could he 
form any clear conception of the nature of Divinity. His 
instincts groped after some power higher than himself, but 
always as of something outside himself, something which 
might be a Power, a Tyrant, or even a Friend—but not a 
Relation ; some Power which he had to regard anthropo- 
morphically for lack of any other manner of conception, but 
without any insight as to the kind of likeness, without any 
notion of what might be meant by sonship. 

The humanity of man had been attained; the divinity 
of man needed a further revelation. A first man had come; 
the advent of the Second Man was awaited. Glimmerings 
of His coming began to dawn on the specially enlightened. 
With many mistakes and misapprehensions, prophets began 
to prepare His way; and, without any clear conception as 
to the form in which it might arise, some definite revelation 
was expected—the advent of some messenger or Messiah 
from God. The first man was of the earth, earthy; the 
second man was to be the Lord from heaven. What had now 
to be revealed was the potential divinity of man. Human 
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nature had risen to a stage at which a fresh sudden irruption 
was possible—the incoming of something novel and surprising 
—and, as at the first, so, in spite of the general low level, the 
second manifestation occurred. And thereafter, through 
many backslidings, many failures and denials, the sense of 
man’s potential divinity has never been wholly lost. 

Mankind had by long training at length attained a stage 
at which a human body was competent to serve as the vehicle 
of an infinitely developable spirit, capable of rising to heights 
unimaginable—far beyond the level of present humanity. 
The consciousness of such power was now conferred as a 
divine privilege. Mankind was taught, not by precept only 
but by example, that they were sons of God, heirs of the 
Kingdom, that the Kingdom of Heaven was within their 
reach, and might actually be within them. 

But to realise this, some sudden change was necessary. 
They must accept and enter into the new consciousness ; 
they must be, as it were, new-born, or born from above. And 
to the majority of men this would seem impossible, or at any 
rate not worth striving for. Some of them had barely risen 
to the heights of the first man. The earth was sufficient, 
and more than sufficient for most of them. ‘“‘ As is the earthy, 
such are they also that are earthy ; and as is the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly.” 

But the leaven had been sown, and thenceforth would 
spread. The potentiality was there; the acceptance and 
realisation of it remained to be accomplished as the voluntary 
contribution of the individual. The teaching was clear that 
as they had risen in the scale once, so they must rise in the 
scale again, if they were to be worthy of their opportunities. 
‘“* As ye have borne (or, rather, reflected) the image of the 
earthly, so must ye bear the image of the heavenly.” ‘“ Ye 
must be born again; born from above ; yervnPnvar dvaber.”’ 

Only so could the innate potential divinity of man be 
realised ; only so could it begin to develop. A new possi- 
bility had opened before the human race, a revelation of 
what man could become. No longer were they in associa- 
tion only or chiefly with the animal world, no longer were they 
limited to their inheritance of conscious freedom, from the 
first man. God had come very nigh unto them. Made in 
his likeness, yes; they had béen told that, whatever that 
might mean. But now more than that. They began to 
learn that they were endowed with a portion of the Divine 
Spirit ; very faint and fragmentary, not really understood, 
too faint to be recognised, till One appeared in whom dwelt 
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the fullness of the Godhead bodily, who realised his Sonship 
in a unique degree, and who told us plainly of the Father. 

The potential Divinity of man, the actual Humanity of 
God—that was his message ; and he lived a life to correspond 
with his;message. He was despised and rejected by the 
ecclesiastics, but the common people heard him gladly. 
Their instinct, as often, was more to be trusted than was 
learned and sophisticated professionalism. Scribes and 
doctors of divinity were against any fresh revelation ; they 
sought to suppress it. Prophets of a new truth have always 
been liable to persecution. A new revelation always has 
to make its way against unbelief and hostility. Is it not so 
even now ? 

They slew him. They hoped to exterminate him and his 
doctrine. But they thereby set free his Spirit from bodily 
restrictions. Henceforth he could inspire his disciples, not 
by word of mouth, but by indwelling grace. The Holy Spirit, 
his own Spirit, entered into the willing and the childlike soul. 
But not unless a welcome was accorded; never did it force 
an entry against free-will. And thenceforth it was possible 
to put off the old man and put on the new; any son of man 
could now rise on stepping-stones of his dead self to higher 
things. The Divine Being had come, and not gone. Emanci- 
pation from the prison of the flesh had spread his influence 
broadcast, and only receptivity and faith were henceforth 
needed for man to realise that he too was, or might be, an 
heir of the Kingdom, and that a magnificent inheritance 
lay before him. And still, even now, it must be true that 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
the heart of man to conceive the glory that shall be revealed. 

This sounds like hyperbole. It may be literally true. 
Given an entry of Godhead into humanity, and its conscious 
recognition and acceptance by man, anything may be possible. 
Who could have anticipated, in the old days of what we call 
‘* Adam,” all that unregenerate man has done already. 
The seeds of progress were in him, and are still; though the 
evolution of his spirit has hardly begun. But he is on the 
up grade, and with Divine assistance the next two thousand 
years will witness such a rise in the scale of existence as will 
dwarf everything that in the long course of evolution has so 
far been accomplished. 


It is instructive to realise the contrast between the 
prophetic anticipations of the Messiah and the conditions of 
His actual coming. It is true that in inspired moments some 
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(subsequently interpreted) intimation was given that he 
would be despised and rejected of man, but for the most part 
the ideas of glory and power and dominance and supremacy 
saturated the expectations. No one could have expected 
that the conditions accompanying a Divine Incarnation 
would be such as they actually were—obscure and lowly to 
an extraordinary degree; born not even in the comfort of a 
country cottage, but after the mother’s long tramp from one 
province to another for purposes of Imperial taxation or 
registration ; so that the place was crowded with travellers, 
and so that the birth had to take place in a stable for want of 
any other accommodation ; born among cattle, and so, in a 
sense, related to the animal world, as the first man, too, had 
been. Then the obscure life of a humble peasant, far from 
the influences of the capital ; a genuinely human life, subject 
to all the difficulties and restrictions belonging to such 
surroundings. Hailed by the inspired and the clairvoyant 
(‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace for 
mine eyes have seen ’’), but obstructed by the majority, and 
subject to the risk of stoning even by his neighbours when first 
he addressed them and told them of his conscious mission. 
Then, as his fame spread among the populace, the antagonism 
of the Church was roused, so that ultimately he was seized, 
handed over to the secular arm, and, with every circumstance 
of ignominy, tortured to death—not merely in irrational 
fury by a mob, but after trial and sentence executed among 
outcasts as a criminal blasphemer, even his disciples fleeing 
from the danger zone and denying any knowledge of him. 
Who could have imagined that a glorious and world-wide 
influence was to be the outcome of such a life? Is it not 
astounding that the Message survived so tragic an apparent 
end? Verily, the weak things of this world confound the 
wise ; for if such things happened now, would not those in 
authority say that they were too squalid, and beneath the 
dignity of the subject! Even the mighty works were said 
to be done with the aid of Beelzebub ; the Sabbath and other 
tenets of the law were broken ; the methods of public worship 
were interfered with; and he was even accused of being a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, choosing his friends from 
among the lowest class of sinners. To such lengths will go 
the opposition to an unpopular new truth. Lies will be 
invented and believed. Hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness will be employed to put it down; and although treble 
woe will fall upon the heads of these misguided zealots, they 
will be successful in their day and generation. The prophets 
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will be stoned, the apostles imprisoned, the preachers of the 
truth obstructed, hampered, and ridiculed, by both the 
religious and the secular powers. 

If a new truth survives all this, it thereby proves itself 
worthy. Were it easy of acceptance, it would not be new. 
Could it be finally suppressed and exterminated, it would not 
be true. These doings of unregenerate men are part of the 
divine testimony; the dissimilarity between human and 
divine methods is complete. Human thought is not revolu- 
tionised without a struggle; and the violence of the conflict 
is a measure of the thoroughness of the revolution. 


But it is clear that force should be used only by one side. 
Those who are the privileged messengers and forerunners 
must not retaliate. Passive resistance in the conflicts of 
men may be foolish and even wrong ; for, when a wolf breaks 
into the sheep-fold, the shepherd is called upon for active 
service, not for supineness and passivity. But the case is 
different when we are entrusted with a divine message. Then 
we must be patient, long-suffering, not returning railing for 
railing, but with peaceableness and courtesy pursuing our 
appointed aim; exerting no force even to drive home con- 
viction, speaking in parables when necessary, exercising 
wisdom and restraint in promulgating even what we know 
to be the truth, and restraining the over-zealous: “‘ He that 
believeth need not make haste.” We can witness the con- 
tortions of adversaries without imitating them; and can 
leave the result in faith to the Higher Powers, whose servants 
and messengers we are. 

That is the lesson. That should be our aim. Every now 
and then we may fail, but that is due to mere human fallibility. 
We need not strive nor cry, nor let our voice be heard in the 
street, in quietness and confidence shall be our strength, and 
we doubt now that the seed sown will blossom in his own good 
time. 

OLIVER LODGE. 


LAKE, SALISBURY. 
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THE CONVERSION OF A PSYCHOLOGIST. 


WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Polish University, Wilno. 


CONVERSION as a sudden change in the psychological attitude 
of an individual is not limited to religious belief or practice. 
There are political conversions from radicalism to conserva- 
tism or the reverse, and the international campaign against 
the evils of alcoholism has made us familiar with the con- 
version of drunkards to total abstinence. But it is always 
in the religious sphere that conversions are most interesting 
to psychologists, because they carry weighty consequences 
in every respect. A religious conversion is a greater change 
of the whole personality than a political conversion or the 
acceptance of teetotalism or vegetarianism. The typical 
model of that experience is the vision of St Paul, which made 
of him an apostle. 

This thoroughness of religious conversion makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to investigate the inward process. A 
convert, who becomes an apostle, is no impartial witness of 
his own experience. His chief interest is not psychology, 
but converting others to his faith. If we wish to learn what 
conversion really is, we must seek the very rare cases when 
a psychologist and a logician has undergone a conversion, 
without ceasing to be a psychologist and a logician, and 
without losing his interest in the theoretical aspect of his 
own experience. Psychologists and logicians are the most 
unlikely people to be converted. They are usually sceptical 
and critical, therefore not easily amenable to suggestion. 

Supposing that a psychologist, who is a reliable observer 
of his inner experience, is converted, if his conversion has 
to be utilised as material for a theory of conversion, we must 
wait a long time in order to test the effects of the change. 
A genuine conversion is not any passing fancy, but a lasting 
transformation, which in a decisive moment works a total 
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change, and remains for life, or at least until a similar process 
works a new change, which would not be a mere going back 
to the former state. If anybody, after a supposed conversion, 
simply returns to his former state, his conversion was not a 
real change, but only a passing illusion, produced by sugges- 
tion. Such a change is similar to various states of temporary 
intoxication by alcohol, ether, opium, or other drugs. There 
are such ephemeral transformations under different psychic 
influences, and they leave scarcely any trace on the per- 
sonality thus submitted to change. What is usually called 
a genuine conversion leaves an indelible stamp on the whole 
personality, and therefore requires the test of time to be 
judged. 

Another condition of efficacious observation is the persist- 
ence in the converted psychologist of his scientific curiosity 
during the long time needed for the verification of the 
genuineness of his religious experience. He must not have 
become exclusively an apostle of his new creed or faith, 
but if we have to trust his testimony after years of constant 
devotion to his acquired faith, or to the Church of which 
he has become a member, he must have remained a lover of 
objective truth above everything, and an _ investigator, 
familiar with the methods of psychological research. The 
passion of the apostle often obliterates all other human 
interests, and there is a natural opposition between the slow 
process of objective scientific inquiry and the revolutionary 
revelations of conquering faith. Apostles were rarely scholars, 
and almost never scientific investigators. It happens very 
rarely that a scientifically trained scholar should undergo a 
religious conversion, that he should become an apostle of 
his particular creed and remain, through all the long time 
needed for a thorough testing of his conversion, also a scholar, 
an investigator, and a scientific teacher. 

These conditions seem to be fulfilled in the case of con- 
version I am about to describe, more than twenty-two years 
after its occurrence. I have been through life, and since 
my adolescence, a student of human nature, and had early 
become familiar with the methods of scientific investigation, 
as I had devoted years (1881-85) to the study of chemistry, 
before I took up the study of philosophy, psychology, and 
logic. I have taught (1890-93) logic and psychology at the 
University of Kazan, philosophy atthe University of Geneva 
(1901-2, 1912-16), Polish literature at the University College 
in London (1904-6), and Polish history at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston (1907), besides many lectures at American Univer- 
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sities, from Michigan to California. I am again, since 1919, 
Professor of Philosophy at the Polish University in Wilno, 
and I think my friend William James was right when he 
wrote me (13th May 1900): ‘“‘ You belong to the theoretic 
life as few men do.” 

But, having published many objective investigations on 
Aristotle, Plato, Giordano Bruno, Machiavelli, Kant, Lotze, 
on the theory of will, on the methods of self-healing, on 
experimental psychology, on the classification of the figures 
of syllogism—having written a handbook of logic, I have 
also been an active apostle of the faith and Church to 
which I had been converted, and I became the instrument 
of many other conversions to my faith. My interest in 
religion led me to study many sects in the United States, 
in Russia, and in Palestine, and I had intimate inter- 
course with various sectarians, who looked upon me as a 
possible convert to their creed. All these connections never 
impaired my attachment to my own Church, nor my 
interest in objective science, independent from every religious 
revelation. I remain able to look upon the fact of my con- 
version from two opposite points of view, and the psycholo- 
gist’s interest is not weakened by the zeal of the apostle. 
The dominating conviction is that truth can do no harm to 
any true Church, and that the highest interests of knowledge 
and faith, of science and religion, can always be conciliated, 
even if they appear to contradict each other. Let me then 
try, at the close of the sixtieth year of my life, to give an 
impartial account of an event which occurred on the 12th 
of November 1900. 

Twenty years before, in the last week of 1880, as a youth 
of not quite eighteen years of age, and a pupil of the German 
Gymnasium in Mitau, I had suddenly severed my connection 
with the Roman Catholic Church, in which I had been born 
on 6th June 1863. This happened after a very short violent 
inner crisis occasioned by the intended marriage of a girl I 
loved to an avowed atheist and materialist, who attempted 
to destroy my faith by inciting me to read German 
materialists, chiefly Haeckel and Biichner. 

My religious education had not been very serious. My 
father was not a believer, and went rarely to church. I had 
lost my mother in the seventh year of my life, and her younger 
sister, who had become the second wife of my father, had 
a very dry sort of religion, manifesting itself chiefly in 
an almost regular attendance at the church on Sundays. 
The local parson, who was my first teacher of religion, 
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required memorising of the answers to questions contained 
in an elementary catechism, without undertaking to,explain 
anything of the deeper meaning of those traditional answers, 
nor allowing any discussions, to which my early and awakened 
curiosity was inclined. 

I had been sincere in my confessions, which occurred 
mostly once a year, and I had experienced a deep emotion 
when partaking of communion from about the twelfth year 
of my life. But I had also, being educated in the country, 
a private tutor, who was a German Protestant. He 
appeared intellectually much superior to the priest, and he 
initiated me as early as 1876, when I was little more than 
twelve years, to the critical philosophy of Kant. In 1877, 
when I left the paternal home and became a pupil of the 
German Gymnasium in Mitau, the majority of my teachers 
were Protestants, and the priest, who taught religion to a 
small number of Roman Catholics, was manifestly inferior 
intellectually to those other teachers, and totally unable to 
inspire any religious enthusiasm in his pupils. 

Thus my faith was very superficial, and manifested itself 
only in a regular attendance at the church!on Sundays and 
confession at Easter time. The German tutor who had 
prepared me at home for the entrance examination to the 
Gymnasium had become one of the teachers of the Gym- 
nasium, and I was living with him until his death, which 
happened in 1879. Thus I had been chiefly under, Protestant 
influence since my childhood, and had never met the higher 
type of Roman Catholic priest. 

Still for several months I resisted (Sept.—Dec. 1880) 
the influence of my atheist friend and of another elder 
engineer, a sceptic, whom I visited every Sunday since 
August 1879, and who recommended me the works of Buckle 
and Draper on the history of civilisation. These two private 
friends, both Poles, born as Roman Catholics, and having 
lost their faith chiefly under foreign influence, as well as the 
majority of gifted Protestant teachers at the Gymnasium, 
conspired to bereave me of the faith of my childhood. But 
the girl I loved was an ardent believer. When she decided 
to marry the atheist, I decided to settle once and for ever 
whether she or her betrothed were right. I went home to my 
father’s country house for Christmas 1880, and wandered day 
after day for hours alone in the large forests belonging to my 
father, seeking the Truth passionately. I knew from Polish 
literature the famous challenge to God in the “Ghosts” 
of Mickiewicz, who introduces on the scene himself, under 
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the name of the poet Conrad, and represents him as defying 
God to reveal Himself and to show His power. Thus in my 
walks across lonely forests covered with snow I challenged 
Christ, asking Him to reveal me the truth as to His Church, 
its sacraments and its priesthood. I asked Him, if He were 
the Lord of mankind, to save Mary from the impending 
marriage with a blasphemer and atheist. I waited in vain 
for a sign—nature remained impassible, and no messenger 
from Heaven was sent to answer my passionate outbursts. 
Day after day I repeated that strange incantation, progressing 
from humble prayer and a despairing appeal for help to 
blasphemy and insulting threats. Nothing availed; no 
voice was heard, no vision struck my eyes, no sign of any 
kind was given: not even in dreams did God deign to answer 
or to punish the blasphemer. 

Then at last I fixed a short term in which I demanded of 
Christ to decide whether I should remain for ever His faithful 
worshipper, or deny altogether, not only His Divinity, but 
even His existence. These were the only alternatives I saw 
before me. If Christ existed and manifested Himself even 
in wrath, as a terrible judge, I should remain His worshipper, 
as I could never become His enemy. If He disdained my 
appeal, I had no other explanation for His silence than the 
admission that the Germans were right and faith an illusion. 
In this alternative there was also a patriotic motive. I knew 
that all the greatest men of Poland—Mickiewicz, Slowacki, 
Krasitski, Kosciuszko—were believers in Christ—and the 
negation of Christ and God was then known to me only 
through the German writings of Haeckel, Biichner, Moles- 
chott, or Vogt. Thus the inner’ struggle was between the 
Polish faith and German atheism; giving up my Polish 
religion was admitting a German victory. All my Polish 
patriotism rebelled against such a humiliation, but my first 
need was to know the truth, and I could not understand how 
Christ could remain silent, if He existed. Thus, when the 
term expired, suddenly I rejected everything I had been 
taught in my lessons of religion, and became an unbeliever, 
though not yet a quite decided materialist. Since then, for 
nearly twenty years, I avoided every church, and remained 
so much faithful to my resolve that even when travelling in 
Spain and Italy I avoided crossing the threshold of the 
famous cathedrals. These buildings were for me the monu- 
ments of ignorance and error. To visit them seemed to be 
a sacrilege against my better knowledge, won by the sacrifice 
of my beloved. I made no propaganda of atheism, and 
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almost never discussed religious beliefs. Once it happened 
in 1882, when I was a student at the Polytechnicum in Riga, 
that in a manuscript publication circulated among the Polish 
students of that school I described the crisis through which 
I had lost my faith. A fellow-student complained that I 
had hurt his religious feelings, and I was requested by others 
to ask his pardon, which I did. Since then I understood 
that I had no right to hurt the religious feelings of others 
by my unbelief, and I avoided touching the subject of 
religion in my conversation. As I had been entrusted by 
my father with the education of my four younger brothers 
since September 1884, and devoted much of my time to this 
task for fifteen years, I had to explain to them why I never 
went to church, while it was their duty to act otherwise. 
My explanation was that only a true philosopher can find 
in philosophy what religion alone can give to the average 
of mankind : a rule of life. As none of my brothers intended 
to become a philosopher, I recommended them to remain 
faithful to the obligations imposed upon them by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and I succeeded so well in preserving their 
faith that one of them became a Roman Catholic priest. 

In the spring of 1885 I discovered the absolute reality 
of my own self, with the help of my teacher, the German 
philosopher Teichmiiller, at the University of Dorpat. Since 
that time I have never doubted that I am a free agent and 
an immortal soul, but this did not in any way lessen the 
distance which separated me from the creed of the Church. 
I began then the study of Plato, and philosophy in general, 
which led me to a chair of philosophy at the University of 
Kazan in Russia in 1890. I had spent a year in the reading- 
room of the British Museum, and had means to buy all the 
books I needed, so that I had become acquainted with the 
greatest thinkers of all ages. I had given up my chair in 
1893, in order to devote myself exclusively to the study of 
philosophy. In 1900 I had resumed public teaching of 
philosophy at the University of Cracow, and became soon 
entangled into a conflict with the Faculty, because a course 
on Polish national philosophy, which I had announced, was 
forbidden, as having a political importance. The Faculty 
was very loyal to the Austrian Government, and I preached 
openly the right of the Polish nation to political inde- 
pendence. The conflict threatened a suspension of my 
right to lecture at the University, and I was then in a very 
combative mood, defying the University and the despotic 
Austrian Government. I had thoroughly emancipated myself 
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from German influence, and had published in 1898 in German, 
at Helsingfors, a doctor dissertation, Ueber die Grundvor- 
aussetzungen und Consequenzen der individualistichen Weltan- 
schauung, followed in 1899 by a larger book, Seelenmacht, 
Abriss einer zeitgemdssen Weltanschauung (Leipzig, Engel- 
mann). In both these writings I represented Polish national 
philosophy as a very radical individualism, according to which 
God was not a perfect Being, nor the Creator of the Universe, 
but merely the highest among eternally existent and un- 
created souls. This was the outcome of twenty years’ 
thought and study since the loss of my faith. I looked upon 
the Church as upon an educational institution, which kept 
credulous men in submission and prevented their evil-doing. 
I had no curiosity to read theology, and knew almost nothing 
of Catholic doctrine. At the recommendation of a Protestant 
lady friend, the daughter of my teacher Teichmiiller, I had 
read a large biography of St Vincent de Paul, and this was 
the only saint of the Church about whom I had learnt any- 
thing. Another lady had given me a biography of Gzatry, 
and this was the only Catholic philosopher whose life I knew. 
There had been also an exchange of long letters between me 
and the Roman Catholic bishop of Sejuy, in whose diocese 
the estate of my father was situated. This bishop, Bara- 
nowski, had visited me in my family’s country seat, Drozdowo, 
near Lomza, though he knew I was an unbeliever. He 
invited me to visit him at Sejuy, which I did, and he made 
great efforts to convert me in vain. His chief argument was 
the fire of hell, which left me perfectly indifferent. I could 
not believe in hell, nor in the omnipotence of God. 

These were the circumstances, when the most unexpected 
thing occurred. On 12th November 1900, early in the morn- 
ing, I went to a steam-bath, in which I remained for more than 
an hour, talking merrily with some students on philosophical 
and political subjects. When I left the bath, suddenly the 
analogy between a clean body and a clean soul took hold of 
my thoughts, and without any conceivable reason, without 
reflection, almost automatically, I entered a small Franciscan 
convent, where I knew a monk, a veteran of 1863, who had 
fought for Poland’s independence, and had, therefore, my 
sympathy and esteem. I found him in the church, and 
asked him to hear my confession. I kneeled down, scarcely 
aware of what I was doing. I began a general confession of 
my life, and concluded with the avowal that I had no faith 
in Creation, the Divinity of Christ, eternal damnation, and 
the power of the Church to remit sins. 
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The priest, a very simple and uneducated Franciscan 
monk, urged me to receive communion. I told him I could 
not do it, having no faith in the Eucharist. He insisted that 
I should accept communion on his own responsibility, as in 
a church the priest is the host, and has to decide what he 
may offer to the visitors. After a short discussion I yielded, 
and in the very moment when I accepted from the hands 
of the priest the consecrated host, suddenly came the change 
which transformed my life. 

It was not an intellectual adhesion to faith. I knew 
nothing almost of the doctrine which is taught by the Church, 
I had my theoretical view of Being, based on a long chain of 
argument that could not be set aside, except by reasoning, 
and there was no reasoning at that moment, only a very 
deep intimate conviction that something important and 
essential had happened. My chief impression was the awe 
of a wonder, the clear consciousness of a mysterious powerful 
Presence. I had explained in my German work, Seelenmacht 
(p. 128), the possibility of a miracle as an intervention of a 
higher Being, similar to the intervention of men in the life 
of domestic animals. I had never until then witnessed a 
miracle, but had to accept this occurrence as a miracle, as a 
personal intervention of a higher Being, and I credited 
Christ with the production of that miracle. I had come 
into direct contact with Christ. That was His answer to 
my appeals of twenty years before. And this answer came 
through a rite of the Church in which I had been born and 
which I had left. The first intellectual conclusion of this 
experience was that if I wished to repeat it I had to depend 
on the Church and become a member of that Church again.§ 

The value of the wonderful experience being infinite, no 
price was too high, but I was not yet aware of what the 
price would be, what the Church would ask from me for the 
privilege of immediate intercourse with Christ. I did not 
care then about what were the beliefs of the members of the 
Church. I resolved one thing: at any price I wished to be 
a member of that Church which had the power of producing 
the miracle I had experienced. 

And then began a long succession of experiments in order 
to ascertain whether I could be really a member of that 
Church. The authority of a simple Franciscan monk was 
no sufficient guaranty for me. I went to Rome, to Paris, to 
Jerusalem,{to Lourdes, to Einsiedeln, to Santiago de Com- 
postella, to learned Jesuits and Dominicans, to bishops and 
generals of congregations, and I repeated many times my 
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general confession, avowing my uncertainty whether I was 
a Catholic, as I was absolutely certain of my pre-existence 
and reincarnation, which was considered as a heresy by the 
Roman Catholic clergy. I insisted also on my total inability 
to admit eternal damnation. Professors, bishops, saints 
assured me in public discussion and in private conversation 
that the Church does not admit pre-existence and condemns 
reincarnation. But the same individuals, sitting as priests 
in a confessional, and hearing my general confession, did not 
hesitate to give me absolution when I told them that I could 
not give up my conviction of a previous existence on earth 
before my birth, and that I had the certainty to be born 
again after my death, until I had assimilated all human 
experience, having been many times male and female, 
wealthy and poor, free and enslaved, generally having ex- 
perienced all kinds of human condition. 

Then I began also a regular study of the doctrine of the 
Church, and particularly of the lives and works of the saints, 
especially of great mystics. The saints and their miracles 
attracted me above everything. I became familiar with the 
great founders of congregations and prayed often to them. 
I had learnt to pray for some years before my conversion, 
since 1897, when a series of moral conflicts had begun in my 
life which threatened the peace of my famiiy. Since 1880 
up to 1897 I had scarcely prayed. But for three years 
before my conversion I prayed often, asking God to enlighten 
me and to show me clearly what I should do. 

I conceived the world as a hierarchy of souls, and the 
crude German materialism, which at the time of the loss of 
my faith appeared as the only alternative besides the creed 
of the Church, no longer appealed to me. Thus, it had 
become a natural thing for me to pray or to address myself 
to the Highest Being or to any spiritual Being superior to 
me, to the great sages of my nation and of other nations. 
Conviction of immortality was in me a living faith, and I 
looked upon all the great men of history as continuously 
alive, as I was also certain to remain fully alive after my 
own death. 

This habit of prayer, however, did not include any ritual 
prayers of the Church, and all my confessors asked from me 
the recital of such prayers, as the Lord’s Prayer or the Ave 
Maria. I had afgreat repugnance to pray with other words 
than my own. The chief rite which attracted me was 
Communion, and I began to practice daily communion for 
years. Only much later, since the experiences of Yoga 
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training in 1905 and of fasting in 1907, I learnt to obtain 
the same effect of intercourse with Christ without the need 
of daily communion. But I continued still this habit for 
years, until I settled in a country place in France in 19138, 
where the church was too far to visit it daily. 

The chief point which imports in the appreciation of this 
case of conversion is a definition of what really happened. 
It was certainly not an intellectual process of any kind. No 
theoretical conviction was changed at that moment. I 
remained intellectually very much the same as I had been 
before. There was above everything an intimate certainty 
of Divine Presence, but this certainty was not given by 
thought. It was beyond and above thought, as well as 
speech, a quite ineffable and unique experience, which in a 
moment transformed my whole attitude towards my own 
life and towards God. It can be judged only by its effects, 
which may be classed as follows :— 

1. Certitude of the possibility of personal intercourse 
with Christ, originally through the Sacraments of the Church, 
but later also through mental prayer. 

2. Habit of very frequent, almost continuous prayer to 
Christ, mostly without words or expressed only in such 
short sentences as “ give me light, force, joy”; ‘* how great 
and good you are”; “ be thanked and blessed’; ‘“* forgive 
my sins”; “have pity on me.” This prayer, which is a 
constant aspiration towards Christ, accompanies all actions 
and thoughts, and confirms the conviction of a constant 

eat Presence. 

3. The will to be and to remain a true member of the 
Roman Catholic Church whatever may be the difficulties 
made by the clergy of that Church. These difficulties had 
grown steadily after the conversion, until I had found a 
satisfactory interpretation of the dogma and had learnt to 
deal with the clergy. Now no such difficulties are left. 

4. A new interest in the study of Catholic theology and 
very specially of the biography of great saints. 

5. Resignation to suffering, resulting from the conviction 
that I have deserved whatever I suffer, and much worse 
sufferings still, and that suffering is a purification of the soul, 
preparing us for heavenly joy. 

6. A very much awakened sense of gratitude towards 
God and men and a new capacity for discovering in my own 
destiny, in the life of other people, and in the general history 
of mankind, the personal miraculous intervention of God and 
Divine Providence generally. 
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These consequences of that single moment of conversion 
extended over these twenty-two years afterwards, until the 
present time, and the only thing in which a difference between 
ten years ago and the present time is noticeable is less zeal 
in the use of the rites of the Church, which have become 
almost superfluous personally, since I learnt to obtain the 
same results by concentration and prayer. But even if I 
admitted that I need the Church no longer for myself (and 
I am not ready to go so far), I should always remember that 
I owe my spiritual initiation to that Church, and I should 
always consider that Church as the greatest educative agency 
in the history of the world. This alone would be sufficient 
for me as a motive to support that Church and to remain its 
active member. 

As a neophyte I had a passion for converting others, and 
I succeeded to win many intellectual people for the Roman 
Catholic Church. But as I used a great liberty in my inter- 
pretation of dogma, soon the Polish clergy attacked me as a 
heretic, and I was led then, about 1910, to give up every 
missionary propagandism, except the sincere admission of 
my belonging to the Roman Catholic Church, whenever an 
opportunity was given. 

If I seek for the causes of my conversion, I fail to see any 
other cause than the direct action of a higher Being, or the 
will of God. Many circumstances were opposed to the 
probability of such a conversion :— 

1. I ignored then almost completely the doctrine and 
history of the Church. 

2. My systematic view of Being and Life had been 
shortly before expressed in print and was perfectly satis- 
factory to me, while contradicting the most obvious 
dogmas of the Church, and even of Christianity in 
general. 

3. I knew personally then no very prominent Catholics, 
while I had been influenced by a great number of unbelievers 
or Protestants during all my youth. 

4. Nobody had endeavoured to convert me except the 
Bishop Baranowski, who had failed to terrify me by the fear 
of hell. Even after my conversion I did not believe in hell 
for many years, until I found a satisfactory interpretation 
of that dogma. 

5. At the moment of my conversion I had no religious 
interest, no curiosity awakened in that direction, as all my 
attention was concentrated on the political conflict with 
the Faculty as to my right to teach the national philosophy 
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of Poland, called Polish Messianism, which had been con- 
demned by the Polish clergy as a heresy. 

6. Religious indifference was predominant at the univer- 
sity among professors and students, so that my conversion 
threatened to lessen my influence and prestige. 

Thus I fail to discover influences or causes which could 
be considered as leading to conversion. But if I look upon 
my destiny as guided by the wisdom of Providence, it is 
then easy to find several final causes or aims to which the 
fact of conversion was leading. 

1. It led me to make the personal acquaintance of 
eminent Catholics, whom I should have never met if I 
were not converted, as, for instance, Cardinal Mercier 
and Charles de Foucauld, both being exceedingly helpful 
to me in my later difficulties, and both considered by me 
as true saints. 

2. It extended very much the range of my studies, by 
directing my attention to St Augustine and St Thomas, 
whom I had neglected. This enabled me to formulate in 
my lectures and writings more exactly and convincingly the 
doctrine of Polish Messianism, so as to conciliate it with the 
teaching of these great saints. 

8. It gave me strength in great moral conflicts which 
came later. Without the consolation of the new faith in 
the presence of Christ, I was seriously threatened with despair 
and perhaps even with suicide, standing alone against many 
adversaries, and some of them having been my best friends. 

Having witnessed many conversions, I noticed always 
this peculiarity, that it was difficult to find a cause, but 
easy to show an aim, to which a conversion leads. Such 
conversions which were produced by strong suggestions, 
and could, therefore, be explained by a cause, were not 
durable. Genuine conversions occur without any noticeable 
external influence and last in their effects for life. 

I have written the above account of my own conversion 
in English in the last days of April 1923, without looking 
at two earlier accounts of the same fact; one was written 
in French in 1909 for the Sixth International Congress of 
Psychology in Geneva, and published in the Proceedings of 
that Congress,! pp. 707-716. The other, written in German 


1 VI™ Congrés international de psychologie, tenu ad Genéve du 2 au 7 
Aodit 1919, sous la presidence de Th. Flournoy. Rapports et comptes rendus 
publiés par les soins de Ed. Claparéde, Genéve. Librairie Kiindig, 1910. 
See in this volume also pp. 151-175 for the discussion on conversion, and 
particularly on my paper. 
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in 1911, and published in Miinich in the monthly Hochland 
for October 1911, pp. 40-55. 

After having written the above, I am reading the two 
earlier accounts of fourteen and twelve years ago, and notice 
no contradiction between the three, though each is written 
differently, and the comparison might interest a special 
student of conversions. In the French text I wrote that in 
the moment of conversion ‘“‘ I understood everything,” but 
this means rather an emotional than an intellectual reality. 
The French text was first improvised in speech, and then 
written in the turmoil of an international Congress. The 
German text was written at leisure, and states more carefully 
what was essential. Both texts include the decision to 
belong to the Church into the original experience, while now 
I am inclined to consider this as a later consequence, laying 
the chief stress on the consciousness of a higher Presence. 
This difference of interpretation may be a result of later 
experience, which taught me to obtain the same effect by 
mental concentration and prayer. But there is in the 
Roman Catholic literature a doctrine of spiritual com- 
munion which confirms this later experience; accord- 
ing to that doctrine any believer can by sheer effort of 
thought and will obtain perfect union with Christ. Those 
who are in such spiritual union with Christ belong 
to the soul of the Church, while the participation in 
rites or sacraments unites the believers in the body of 
the Church. 

Thus the capacity for spiritual communion does not 
exclude any believer from the Church, and the Church limits 
the strict duty of sacramental communion of its members to 
once a year. 

Since my conversion, I have witnessed many conversions 
of others, and this experience leads me to distinguish as two 
totally different classes of facts :— 

1. The genuine conversion, which lasts and is usually 
not produced by external influences. 

2. The superficial conversion which usually does not 
last and can be fully explained by external suggestion, 
either verbal or mental. 

Most local religious revivals seem to consist of conver- 
sions of this second kind, while the genuine conversion is 
individual and different in each particular case. However, 
usually conversions lead the individual to some religious 
organisation or church. The essential thing in a conversion 
is the permanent individual change of attitude towards life 
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and God, while the fact of joining a sect or a church seems 
to be an ulterior consequence. 

The sudden spiritual change may be compared with the 
sudden mutation of organic forms which is known in biology. 
Just as the origin of the species has not been sufficiently 
explained by such external influences as natural selection 
and the struggle for life, religious conversion cannot be fully 
explained by suggestion or the sub-conscious life. In both 
cases there is a higher Power, which acts according to a 
preconceived plan towards an aim, as a free agency, not 
according to necessary causation. 

The study of causes in the physical inorganic world and 
of logical necessities in our thought is justified, but ought 
not to blind us as to the existence of finality beyond and 
above causality. If human individuals strive for aims, and 
if the conscious acceptance of an aim is a spiritual act, which 
is peculiar to man, and distinguishes human beings from 
animals or plants, then there is no reason to doubt that 
also on higher levels than human existence finality prevails 
over sheer causality. The realisation of aims implies emanci- 
pation from the power of mechanical causality, and whenever 
a higher Power has a determined purpose in acting on a 
receptive individual, we witness a genuine conversion. 
However, freedom is not one-sided, and if the higher spirit 
has the freedom to act on us, we have also the liberty to 
accept or to refuse that influence. Thus in each conversion 
there must also be implied a free acceptance of the spiritual 
gift bestowed. The spirit which converts a human individual 
may be credited with sufficient wisdom not to throw away 
treasures of Grace on those who are unable to appreciate 
them and not likely to accept them. Therefore there is a 
certain preparation which enables an individual to be con- 
verted. But such a preparation is not the real cause of the 
change, only a necessary condition, which makes such a 
change possible. Thus we understand better a conversion 
by trying to study its consequences than by inquiring about 
its causes. 


WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. 


WILNO. 
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EARLY CONCEPTIONS OF LAW 
IN NATURE. 


J. E. CARPENTER, D.Lirr. 


“HE was,” sang a Polynesian poet :— 


** He was; Taaroa was his name ; 
He abode in the void. 
No earth, no sky, no men. 
Taaroa calls, but nought answers, 
And alone existing, he became the universe.” 


But when Taaroa had ‘“‘ become the universe,” how did he 
conduct it ? The poet declared him to be the root, the rocks, 
and the sands; he was the light and the germ, he was 
within, the support and the enduring. In the confusion of 
mythologies among the groups of islands in the Pacific 
the functions and processes of nature in earth and sea and 
sky were placed under the charge of innumerable gods of 
various ranks, sometimes connected with the winds or 
forests, the mountains and the streams, sometimes incarnate 
in beast and bird, in insect or fish. One tale assigns their 
origin to Taaroa’s union with a rock called Papa, who appears 
in Maori legend as the Earth-Mother, consort of Rangi the 
Sky-Father. The myth of their severance as Sky and 
Earth clave together in darkness by the successive efforts of 
their offspring—the father of forests and all things therein, 
the father of winds and storms, the father of man’s cultivated 
food, the father of fish and reptiles, the father of fierce 
human beings—is well known as a New Zealand classic. At 
length, after vain trials, Tane-mahuta, god of forests and birds 
and insects, rent Rangi and Papa apart; the stars were 
brought, the sun and moon were placed in the sky, and trees 
and herbs were planted in the ground. The world was thus 
arranged for mortal occupation, but thought had got no 

1 Tangaroa (=Taaroa, elsewhere Tangaloa, Kanaroa) is here only a 


departmental deity. 
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further in observing its regular sequences than the distribu- 
tion of its powers among an incoherent assemblage of local 
or object deities. 

The myth of the separation of Heaven and Earth belongs 
to immemorial antiquity. Among the manifold cosmogonic 
tales of Egypt was that of Keb the Earth-god and Nut the 
Sky-goddess, the usual relations being reversed. They were 
not yet parted, and Nut still lay upon her brother Keb. 
Then her father, Shu, otherwise known as Onuris, “‘ supporter 
of the heavens,” represented by a column of air, thrust 
himself between them. Nut was raised on high; the gods 
so far created were placed within her, she counted them and 
made them into stars. So did our present world come into 
being ; when the Sky was lifted above the Earth the organisa- 
tion of the universe began. Of this organisation Egyptian 
thought found a noble symbol in the goddess Maat. 

Her origin is indeed obscure, but the meaning of her name 
is said to be clear; it is “‘ that which is straight.” Budge 
compares it with the Greek xavev, a rod or bar or mason’s 
rule. It denoted the idea of order and right alike in the 
physical and moral worlds. Diodorus Siculus called her by 
the same name which Plutarch gave to her Iranian counter- 
part (of which more hereafter), Aletheia, Truth. She is 
figured as a woman, sometimes standing, sometimes seated ; 
and she wears on her head the ostrich plume by which she 
may be identified—the first application of the symbol is 
unknown. Already in the Pyramid Age our interpreters 
discover her as the daughter or the eye of the great Sun-god 
Ré, and she becomes one of the most significant figures of 
the whole pantheon. For Ré by himself is only the solar 
disc; it is through union with Maat that he becomes Lord 
of all. In so far as he seeks to act as god, Maat is indispens- 
able to his divinity. Hence the gods collectively must possess 
Maat; from the Nineteenth Dynasty down to the Roman 
Age she was solemnly offered to them in a ritual known as 
the “ Donation of Maat,” and the psalm ran :— 


“* Praise to thee, Amon Ré, Lord of eternity ! 
Thou renderest the heaven gentle. 
Maat comes, she is with thee, thou appearest in truth, 
Thou livest in truth, making ail thy members in truth. 
Thou placest thy feet on the land with Maat, 
Thou anointest thy head with Maat, she is everywhere with thee.” 


She is thus the symbol of the order of the world, she is “‘ lady 
of heaven,”’ ‘‘ queen of the earth,” “‘ lady of the Land of the 
West ’—the region of the dead. All parts of the universe 
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are under her sway. ‘True, each of the great gods may be 
described as lord or master of Maat ; but from another point 
of view she knows no lord or master, for the gods owe their 
majesty to her, and “‘dny em Maat,” “ living by or existing 
in Maat,” is the current expression for their divinity. Applied 
to the powers of the cosmic order, sun and moon, or to the 
impersonations of time like days and hours, the phrase also 
indicates the exaltation of the divine king. When Amen- 
hotep IV. (Akhnaton) effected his remarkable revolution in 
favour of solar monotheism, he still retained this conception, 
and described himself by the same formula, dny em Madt, 
with whatever shade of abstract meaning, as “living in 
Truth.” When the king offers her image on a dish before 
the Deity, the reply comes :— 


“TI lay the Truth in thine heart to manifest her everlastingly before 
the gods. 
I cause Truth to find an abiding place on the earth ; 
I separate the lie from thy palace, 
I give thee truth, remain united with her, 
And let thine heart rejoice in her.” 


So she is the principle of justice, whose image the vizir 
wore round his neck—it is so figured in the. Pyramid texts, 
and Diodorus Siculus notes the practice in the first century 
B.c.; and she accompanies the soul to the last great assize. 
In the solemn weighing of the soul before the judgment-seat 
of Osiris her emblem, the ostrich plume, takes the place of 
the weight in the balance, and beside her stands her consort 
Thoth, who rises into a personification of the intelligence 
which pervades the universe and becomes the interpreter 
to man of the mind of god. 

The Vedic culture of India was of course much younger, 
as it was also much less elaborate than that of Egypt. The 
tribes which broke off from the Aryan group on the highlands 
beyond the Hindu Kush, descending through the passes and 
making their way across the land of the Five Rivers towards 
the region between the Sutlej and the Jumna, brought with 
them religious ideas of profound significance, which appear 
in the language of two great literary deposits, the hymns of 
the Rig Veda, and the ancient verses known as the Gathis 
ascribed to the prophet Zarathustra in the Zend Avesta. 
The immigrants comprehensively designate themselves as 
the ‘‘ five peoples.” They live under the sovereignty of 
kings, sometimes hereditary, sometimes elected by the 
Districts, who rule with an assembly or council of elders for 
advice. They dwell in villages, breed cattle, horses, sheep, 
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and goats, keep asses and dogs. They till and irrigate the 
land; they build chariots and manufacture weapons; the 
men work in metals, wood, and leather, they fight and hunt 
and fish; the women spin and weave. The whole style of 
government is patriarchal. The king leads in war whether 
against the dark-skinned natives or some rival Aryan tribe ; 
he also administers justice, but no ancient codes survive 
like that which the Sun-god Shamash handed to Hammurabi 
some 2400 years B.C. 

As the poets looked forth upon the world around them 
about the time when some of the ancestors of Israel dwelt 
beside the Nile, they interpreted its objects and energies in 
terms of life and activity like their own. The river, as Max 
Miiller loved to tell us, was the runner, the plougher, the 
nourisher ; the wind is the blower, the storm the pounder, 
the thunder the howler ; the sun is the illuminator, the moon 
the measurer, the sky the embracer or coverer. Everywhere 
there is action, and action implies power. It pervades all 
nature comprehensively summed up in the union of Earth 
and Sky (Dyaus=Zeus). ‘‘ May the rich mountains and the 
liberal waters, and all herbs that grow upon the ground, and 
Sky and Earth, and both the world-halves round about, 
protect us.” Or the poet invokes ‘‘ Earth and Sky, the sun, 
the waters, the wide firmament and the constellations.” 
Here is mythology in the making, when the actual objects 
of the universe are themselves divine, and the shining sun, 
the radiant dawn, the roaring storm, the fruitful soil, are 
summoned as the present agencies that guard and help. 
So, too, are the ploughshare and the plough, the bow and the 
quiver, the arrow and the drum. Such products of craft 
shared in the mysterious energy which worked within the 
ground, or through their association with man came to be 
endowed with the potency that dwelt in the warrior or the 
agriculturist. Still to this day, Sir Herbert Risley told us 
(1908), at the spring equinox the soldier worships his sword 
and the tiller of the soil his plough, the money-lender his 
ledger, the operatives in the jute-mills near Calcutta the 
Glasgow-made engines which drive their looms, the clerks 
in a government office the ink and pens, the foolscap paper 
and envelopes and sealing-wax—all of them participating 
in their several degrees in the strange forces that pervade 
and direct what we call our life. So do the inarticulate 
ideas and impulses of the lower culture survive after in- 
numerable generations in the midst of the inventions and 
conventions of manufacturing industry and official routine. 
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But the same hymns contain quite other thoughts. 
Above the deities of earth and air dwells Varuna in the 
sovereignty of heaven. Sometimes Mitra, the Shining Friend 
(the Persian Mithra), is by his side. Philology still permits, 
if it does not affirm, his equation with the Greek Ouranos. 
He is not indeed identical with the outspread firmament 
like Dyaus. Rather, after the type of the Greek Zeus, he 
has acquired an independent personality, though of loftier 
moral grandeur undisturbed by human passion. Like the 
golden houses of Olympus, his palace, too, is golden in the 
sky. A thousand columns uphold it, and a thousand doors 
allow him to pass out in all directions, for where two men 
whisper in secret, Varuna is at hand as third and overhears ; 
or they enable his messengers, returning from every region 
of the universe, to find immediate access to his throne. 
King of gods and men, he rules the world, and the noblest 
conceptions of cosmic law are attached to him. The Vedic 
seers had long realised the significance of some of Nature’s 
uniformities. They had learned that her constancy meant 
more than her apparent irregularities. It was no longer the 
exceptional but the recurrent which roused their attention, 
enlisted their interest, and engaged their trust. When once 
certain great periodicities are established, the notions of 
caprice sink slowly into the background. They may never, 
indeed, be wholly dislodged, and the reign of Law may only 
very gradually extend its sway. But the idea once seized 
is infinitely fruitful, and may create noble mythologic forms. 
When the Peruvian Inca, Tupac Yupanqui (in the fifteenth 
century), reasoned—as the Jesuit Father Blas Valera reported 
—that ‘if the sun were free he would visit other parts of the 
heaven which he never traverses; in truth, he seems like a 
thing held to its task that always measures the same course, 
or like an arrow that flies where it is shot, and not where 
it wills itself,” he started on the path that leads to the 
conceptions of order and law. So, two thousand years before, 
Heracleitus “‘the Obscure” had declared that ‘the sun 
will not overstep his measures ; if he does, the Erinnyes, the 
handmaids of justice (Diké), will find him out.” Nature 
thus ceases to be an immense assemblage of unexpected 
spontaneities ; its events can be sorted into related groups, 
and the multiplicity of independent wills brought into har- 
monies of permanence and kin. Doubtless the process is 
long, the labour great, the issue always incomplete, the goal 
never attained. But once on the track the bolder imagina- 
tion outstrips knowledge, and leaps quickly to some final 
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unity. Through the clouds of change it persists in a vision 
of ‘‘ central peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation.” 

The poets of the Rig Veda were on the way to this high 
faith. We must not indeed expect of them the precision of 
students of science. All is still fluid, elastic, undefined. 
But the results of primitive observation are being gathered 
up into speech, and four notable words express in various 
connections the idea of Law.1 From the root dha (=@e in 
tiOnp), to put, and so to institute, to establish, the verb 
used in Vedic cosmology for creation, comes the word 
dhaéman. It denotes what is placed or fixed, in the sense of 
a dwelling or abode ; in the sphere of thought it is that which 
is ordained as holy law, by Mitra and Varuna, for instance. 
The root dhr, to support, to make firm, employed cosmologic- 
ally for the maintenance of the world, yields the term dharman, 
which passes through such an infinite variety of meanings in 
later usage relating to philosophy, morality, and religion. 
It signifies that which is made firm, by prescription or 
custom, and hence rule, fixed ordinance, again associated 
with Mitra and Varuna, and also with many of the other gods. 
A third term, vrata, meaning either that which is willed, or 
that which is restrained, fenced off, closed down and settled, 
and so perhaps guarded or protected (Max Miiller), expresses 
the control of law, command, or rule. Lastly, and most 
important of all, is the word rita, of uncertain derivation, 
whether in the sense of that which is fitted together, joined, 
or fixed, or of that which is gone or traversed, and hence 
the direction, the path or course, and consequently custom, 
usage, ordinance. Ludwig connects it with the Latin rite 
and ritus ; Max Miiller and Grassmann with ratus and ratio. 
Philology must decide, if it can; at any rate in the Vedic 
hymns the term expresses the idea of order or law in its 
most arrested mythical form. 

Thus each of the first three terms, dhdman, dharman, and 
vrata, may be used of the fourth. The dhdman of the Rita, 
which is described as far distant or lofty, appears to signify 
its highest institution, its supreme establishment; and in 
the “‘ many dhadmans of the Rita”’ it acquires more definitely 
the meaning of the “ laws of the great Order.”” The dharman 
of the Rita denotes the maintenance of that Order, when, for 
example, the divine Soma-juice trickles forth from between 
the stones employed to squeeze it out, “‘ to uphold the Rita 
and glorious deathlessness.”” So, we are told, “the gods 


1 First studied as a group, I believe, by the distinguished French 
scholar, Abel Bergaigne (1883). 
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followed the vratas of the Rita,”’ “‘ there was an encompassing 
as Dyaus (the Sky) encompasses the earth.” The phrase is 
never inverted ; the poets do not speak of the Rita of either 
of the other three. But all four terms might be employed 
to describe the action of the cosmic powers. The sun, the 
eye of Mitra and Varuna, does not violate the universal 
dhaman. Or he advances between Sky and Earth, the 
Father and Mother that protect all creatures, according to 
the dharman. He is vrata-pd, the guardian of the law ; when 
sent forth again as the eye of Mitra and Varuna, “ thou 
keepest the vrata of the universe”; as he arises he is the 
clear and lovely countenance of the Rita. The days as they 
succeed each other follow Varuna’s age-long dhadman. The 
dawn-maiden (Ushas), coming each day to the meeting-place, 
breaks not the dhdman of the Rita, for Night and Morning 
are the mothers of the Rita. Well, therefore, may she be 
called ritdvari, faithful to the Rita, its guardian (rita-pd) ; 
her steeds are harnessed according to its law; they set forth 
from its home. The laws by which the fire-god Agni (ignis) 
passes from old and decaying plants into the younger and is 
born out of the rubbing of the fire-sticks, are the vratas of 
Mitra and Varuna. No less than the dawn are the rivers 
“faithful to the Rita,” they are even said in their constant 
course to “‘ flow Rita.”’ Even the storm-gods, the Maruts, 
are born of the Rita. And so the sky and the far-stretching 
earth constitute Rita’s domain. Rita pervades the universe, 
and guides its powers. ‘* Wide outspread the sires of most 
ancient birth (Sky and Earth) share one abode, resting in 
Rita’s lap.” 

These powers were even in one aspect its products, for the 
gods, or the phenomena over which they ruled, were born 
of the Rita. The solemn Order which upholds the earth 
existed prior to the objects or events which reveal it. In 
the Vedic idiom it is their father; causality is figured as 
parentage ; and Sky and Earth are the first-born according 
to or by reason of the Rita. It is the medium in which the 
gods have their origin. Law thus enters into their inmost 
constitution. The epithet dhrita-vrata, of fixed purpose, 
steadfast-willed, is applied especially to Mitra, Varuna, and 
Indra; Mitra and Varuna and Aryaman guard the vratas, and 
Aditi and her train protect the Rita. Most noteworthy is 
the language of the hymns to the All-gods, one of the unitary 
conceptions of the poets, the totality of the divine energies. 
To them are addressed some fifty hymns,{with parts of others. 
“Who can declare the pathway leading to the gods?” 
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asks the seer, ‘‘ they are only discerned in their lowest dwell- 
ing-places; they themselves are in the secret vratas”’; 
‘** promoters of the Rita, they dwell in its home.” Even 
Indra, most anthropomorphically conceived, and nearest to 
the type of a popular or national deity, will not be left out. 
Identifying himself with Varuna, he can claim the credit of 
having set the heavens firm in the seat of Rita, and by Rita 
spread abroad the earth. No hymns are sung to this mys- 
terious figure. It has really no shape or parts ; its action is 
veiled. Once only is Agni entreated to sacrifice for us to 
Mitra and Varuna, the gods, and supreme Rita. It is no 
object of a cult ; it finds its noblest impersonation in Varuna, 
creator, ordainer, upholder of all that is constant in the 
universe. 

But this group of ideas has wide-spreading ramifications. 
Rita belongs to the ceremonial order as well as the cosmic. 
It has its place in the sacrifice as well as in the waters or 
among the stars. A glimpse is thus opened into strange 
modes of thought which were destined to play a great part 
in later Brahmanical theology. The two deities most 
intimately connected with the ritual were Agni, the fire-god, 
and Soma, god of the sacred beverage, draught of the gods, 
which was squeezed forth from the herb pressed between two 
stones. Agni, though born from the wood by the rubbing 
of two sticks, has also Sky and Earth for his parents, and 
ranges as heat through the whole visible scene. Soma, too, 
with its mysterious glow holds in its drops the same force which 
is lodged in the storm-cloud, breaks forth in the lightning, 
and descends in rain to quicken herb and tree. To the Vedic 
mind analogies or resemblances established identities, and 
the fire on the hearth or the Soma trickling from between 
the stones were really cosmic powers and entered into the 
whole sphere of law. Agni also was guardian of the vratas ; 
he observed the dharman; he was born of or in the Rita; 
by it he grew, to it he was faithful. Similarly, Soma is invited 
to flow under the divine dhdmans ; he reveals the heavenly 
dharman ; all the gods are under his vrata; he, too, is Rita-born 
and follows its ways. The opening hymn of the Rig Veda 
celebrates Agni as the house-priest of the gods, the divine 
ministrant of the sacrifice, ‘‘ Thee, O Agni, we approach day 
by day . . . bringing adoration to thee who art the king of 
all worship, guardian of the Rita.”’ As the sacred ghee is 
poured upon the flame the poet summons him to bind to the 
pole of the car by which he will convey the offering to heaven 
the long-maned red horses of the Rita. He is the familiar 
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household companion, but also, like Michael in the later 
theology of Judaism, the exalted celebrant above the Sky. 
“© Agni,” runs another invocation, “ sacrifice for us to 
Mitra and Varuna, sacrifice to the gods a sacrifice conform- 
ing to the great Rita.” 

Thus do strange hints gleam through these ancient 
hymns of a mystical parallel between earth and heaven. 
By obscure processes of thought which have partial counter- 
parts elsewhere, analogies were established between the 
ritual and the cosmic orders. In the famous Purusha hymn 
the whole process of creation was presented under the guise 
of the sacrifice of a gigantic Man out of whose limbs the 
world and its contents were wrought. And behind this 
immense figure lie phrases which depict the daily order of 
the skies under the solemn image of continuous offering. 
“ Nature,” I once heard Cardinal Manning say, “is the 
ritual of God”; and for a Vedic poet the heart of ritual was 
sacrifice. It was the joyous occupation of gods as well as 
men. ‘ By sacrifice did the gods sacrifice their sacrifice, 
these were the first dhdmans,”’ and it is by the dharman that 
the dead go to earth or sky. In that high realm they mingle 
with the ancient sacrifices, and the Fathers have their share 
in the Rita; they know it, they observe it, they have grown 
by it, they are faithful to it. It is they who drive forth the 
milch-kine of the dawn, accomplishing the Rita with zeal; 
and dim connections of control are established between the 
sacrifices of earth and those of heaven. The seven sages of 
old, sons of the Sky and Dawn, cleave the rock of darkness 
by the Rita, and the sun appears when the sacrificial fire 
has been born. And thus a system: of magic is woven round 
a great idea; lofty imaginative thoughts are degraded into 
charms to magnify priestly power and lift the Brahman into 
the rank of human-gods. The sacrifice of earth rises into 
control of the upper world, and the order of the skies depends 
on the punctuality of the daily rite. 

But there is yet another aspect of the immanent Rita. 
The principle of cosmic order and sacrificial observance 
reappears as the essence of conduct in the moral sphere. 
The laws of Varuna have a double aspect, physical and 
spiritual. It is as dhrita-vrata, ‘‘ of established law,” that 
he knows the path of the birds beneath the sky and the ships 
upon the ocean, the twelve moons and their offspring, and the 
courses of the wind. It is under the same epithet as “* main- 
taining the ordinances ”’ that he sits down among his people, 
most wise to govern all, perceiving both what hath been 
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and what hereafter shall be. Well might the pure human 
worshipper cry out to the King of earth and heaven for 
release from the bonds of sin, that under his vrata he might 
belong to the pure realm of Aditi. Over against the Rita, 
then, stands its opposite, the Anrita, contrasted as good 
and evil, and when these are expressed in speech they are 
equivalent to Truth and Untruth. ‘‘ Come, O King,”’ cries 
Indra to Varuna, ‘‘ who separatest Truth from Untruth, 
and be the lord of my realm.” Anrita-deva is one who 
worships false gods; and this antithesis has its counterpart 
in the adjectives satya and asatya, formed from the participle 
of the verb ‘‘ to be,” and so “ that which is,” the real, the 
true. Sky and Earth, 7.e. the universe, are designated at 
once “ faithful to the Rita,” and satya, “true.” The con- 
stant dawns born of the Rita are also “‘ true,”’ veracious and 
trusty, steadfast and loyal. If the rivers flow Rita, the sun 
spreads satya; and while in man’s breast Varuna creates 
holy prayer and reveals thought in the heart, “let a new 
Rita spring forth.”” Through these ancient and labouring 
verses do the poets strive to express the intuitive perception 
of the essential identity of the physical and the moral Orders. 
The ‘“‘true,”’ it is said, ‘‘ is fastened in the dharman which 
upholds the sky.”” So did Wordsworth affirm of Duty, the 
dharman of human life :— 


“* Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 


Long processes of observation and reflection must have 
preceded the development of this vocabulary of the world’s 
regularities. But no chronology of the poems is possible. No 
synchronisms can be established with external events. The 
centuries occupied with the slow advance of the immigrant 
Aryans across the Indus and its tributaries towards the Jumna 
lie uncounted in the distant past. It is possible, however, 
to find some clues to the antiquity of the word Rita. It 
was no invention of the seers who gazed on the new landscape 
unrolled upon the Indian plains. The philologists of the 
last century discerned it in one of the noble group of “ the 
Bountiful Immortals’ associated with Ahura Mazda, the 
‘* All-wise Lord” in the ancient hymns or Gathas ascribed 
to the prophet Zarathustra among the Iranian Aryans of 
Bactria, and included in the sacred books known as the Zend 
Avesta. Darmesteter and Max Miiller identified Rita with 
Asha, the ‘‘ Righteous Order,” whom Plutarch, following 
earlier Greek observers, equated with Aletheia, Truth, as 
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Diodorus Siculus had equated the Egyptian Maat. The 
identification has been widely accepted, though the lamented 
scholar J. Hope Moulton, in his Hibbert Lectures on Early 
Zoroastrianism, expressed some doubts, and suggested the 
word creta, to which the lexicographer Bartholomae gives 
the meaning of Law or Right. This term, however, plays 
no distinctive part in the Gathas; it belongs to the younger 
Avesta; while Asha seems to march side by side with 
Rita, and produces a similar adjective, ashdvan=ritavan, to 
describe the believer who lives in obedience and piety. More 
personalised than her Vedic counterpart, Asha stands close 
to Ahura among the exalted powers ranged on the side of 
truth and purity against the forces of the Lie (Druj). For 
‘““when the two primal Spirits came together in the be- 
ginning, he that followed the Lie chose doing the worst things, 
but the Holiest Spirit chose Asha, he that clothes him with 
the massy heavens as a garment.” The vault of sky, the 
vesture of the All-Righteous, is the work of Asha, wrought 
by divine wisdom when Ahura thought “ Let the blessed 
realms be filled with light.”” Ahura is at once creator and 
father of Asha, who maintains the order of the world. ‘‘ Who 
is by generation the father of Asha at the first ?_ Who de- 
termined the path of sun and stars? What artist made light 
and darkness, sleep and waking? Who made morning, 
noon, and night, that call the understanding man to his 
duty ?”?! The later Mazdayasnian confession declared its 
faith in Ahura, ‘‘ whose is Asha, whose are the stars in whose 
lights the glorious beings and objects are clothed.” On 
earth Asha presided specially over the purifying agency of 
fire, and fire was the instrument’ of sacrifice. Asha thus 
entered like Rita into the ceremonial Order, and was defined 
as “‘ holy ritual sanctity.”’ And in human life the “ path of 
Asha” is the way of right. To Ahura and to Asha Zara- 
thustra appeals to grant men strength for the great conflict ; 
Asha is the power by which evil is resisted and will finally be 
overcome. It is by Asha, moreover, that Mazda is aware of 
the open or secret things which may be visited with judg- 
ment ; it is Asha also who concurs with Mazda in the sentence 
of doom. 

Whatever elevation the prophetic insight of Zarathustra 
may have given to this lofty figure, and whatever may have 
been his date, the presentations in the Rig Veda and the 
Zend Avesta start from a common root. The first expression 
of the idea had been reached before the Eastern Aryans had 


1 Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 350, 367. 
Vou. XXIL.—No. 4. 25 
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separated, and the migrations over the passes of the Hindu 
Kush had begun. But in what century this movement 
started, no one can tell. The first historic appearance of 
the word belongs to the fifteenth century B.c. It is admitted 
that the old Persian Arta which opens so many names (like 
Artaxerxes) is only another form of the same term. Now 
among the correspondence of Asiatic princes with the Egyptian 
Pharaohs discovered at Tel-el-Amarna on the Nile in Upper 
Egypt is a letter from Dashratta, King of Mitani in Syria, 
who mentions his grandfather Artatama and his brother 
Artashuvara. They guarantee to the word, which bears the 
same religious meaning in India as in Bactria, a documentary 
history of three millenniums and a half, and who shall say 
what unknown periods were needed to fill it with such 
significant contents ? Its occurrence in the correspondence 
of the sovereign who claimed to be “ living in Truth ” shows 
that the Asha-Rita conception had been running closely 
parallel with that of the Egyptian Maat. 

The European kindred of the Eastern Aryans were not 
without cognate ideas, but they took different forms. Philos- 
ophy, observed Plato, begins in wonder; and he was no bad 
genealogist who said that Iris (the messenger of heaven) is 
the child of Thaumas. The Greeks, too, had vividly felt 
the presence of life in Nature, but they carried the process of 
personification a good deal further than the poets of India. 
The powers of earth and sky were visualised more clearly, and 
long before art gave them immortal shapes of beauty and 
strength, thought was busy assigning to them their different 
departments in the universe, linking them into mutual 
relations, and environing them with conceptions of law. 
These were in their turn expressed in terms of personality, 
and a crowd of figures loom out of the background of the 
world or spring forth from amid the affairs of men. Law 
himself, Nomos, is declared by Pindar to be king of all, 
mortals and immortals alike. Themis and Diké, the Moirai 
and the Erinnyes, appear in various forms as the embodi- 
ments, the symbols, the agents of a vast order pervading 
alike the physical and moral worlds. Between Nature as 
a scene of divine administration and the incidents of human 
life, its vehement passions and its tragic issues, exist strange 
links of mysterious force, and long before the birth of Greek 
science and philosophy the poets had created dread or lovely 
personalities by which the retributions or the beneficences 
of Nature were expressed. With sociological speculations 
concerning their origin we are not now concerned; it must 
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be enough to recall for brief comparison one or two of the more 
prominent types of early Greek imagination. 

Beside the dhdmans of Varuna we may set for verbal 
equivalence from the same root the Homeric Themistes of 
Zeus.1 True, they are delivered by oracle, but they bring 
human conduct within the sphere of law, and they are 
summed up in the person of Themis who convenes and dis- 
misses the assemblies of gods and men. Herodotus can even 
suggest that the gods were called @eoi because they ordained 
(Oevres) all things, in order. But Hesiod is the first to pro- 
vide Themis with a biography. She is not, indeed, as old 
as the Indian Rita in whose lap Sky and Earth dwell together ; 
she is, however, more venerable than Zeus and the Olympians, 
for she is the daughter of Ouranos and Gaia, sprung from 
the universe instead of ideally preceding it. But next to 
Metis she becomes the bride of the king of gods and men, 
for Law, like Thought, is the fit consort of the ruler of the 
world. So Pindar sings of her ascent in a golden car from 
the fountain of Okeanos to the sacred height of Olympus, 
while the Homeric hymn depicts her as reclining in pious 
converse beside her august spouse. She is thus the im- 
personation of divine right in all its aspects, and a similar 
result follows when Atschylus identifies her with the earth 
rather than the sky. The worship of Gé-Themis was estab- 
lished at Athens, while at Olympia the altars of Gé and 
Themis stood side by side in the Geum. Doubtless such a 
connection had many meanings, and could be interpreted in 
divers ways. The earth was the source of fertility, regular 
and seasonal. It was the foundation and support of family 
life, and the operations of agriculture and the marriage couch 
were united by mysterious and subtle bonds. The kindly 
Mother was also the giver of oracles and revelations, and she 
guided her activities by fixed rules, laws, and principles, 
displayed in the Order of Nature. Zeus himself, according 
to Pindar, was the son of Kronos and Rhea—the cryptic 
method (as Cornford observes) of describing him as born of 
Time and Flow. The offspring of his consort Themis are 
the three Horai, the seasons, no longer like the ancient 
Athenian Thallo and Karpo the times of flower and fruit, 
but named by Hesiod with titles of high nobility, Eunomia, 
Diké, Eiréné—Good Order, Right, and Peace. 

Among these gracious beings Diké stands forth (with its 
idiomatic accusative usage) as the Way, the established use, 


1 Ahrens and Hirzel prefer a root Oop instead of 6. Miss Harrison 
(Themis, p. 488) equates it with the English doom, 
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the common course alike for gods and mortals, for kings and 
wooers and old men, and not less (as Miss Harrison points 
out) for the water leaping down the mountain side, the tossing 
mane of the wild colt, the fierce spring of the wolf. When the 
chorus in Euripides’ Medea sing of the coming rebellion of 
women against man, it is with the figure that the overflowing 
rivers are forced backwards in their beds, and Diké and all 
things are turned about. With the Horai stands another 
lovely figure, Harmonia, when the Muses chant the divine gifts 
of the gods and the sorrows of man, as the radiant Apollo 
comes to the earth. It is by this idea that Heracleitus 
reconciles his opposites, and designates the rhythmic tension 
and relaxation of the cosmos in its ceaseless flow, like that 
of the lyre and the bow. At this point we pass from poetry 
to philosophy, and find our terms brought into the service 
of the beginnings of science. For Pythagoras is said to have 
taught that ‘‘ Themis in the realm of Zeus, and Diké in the 
world below, hold the same place and rank as Nomos in the 
cities of men, so that he who does not justly perform his duty 
may appear as wronging the whole universe.” ! Heracleitus, 
as we have seen, anticipated the Mexican monarch in de- 
claring the sun subject to law, for if he overstepped his 
bounds the ministers of Diké would find him out. The 
scientific embodiments of these great conceptions pass out 
of the realm of mythology ; but poetry will still deal with 
them and tell us in the lofty speech of Sophocles of ‘‘ those 
laws of range sublime called into life throughout the high 
clear heaven, whose Father is Olympus alone. Their parent 
was no race of mortal men, no, nor shall oblivion ever lay 
them to sleep; the Deity is mighty in them, and he grows 
not old.” The humanists of Israel, following the lead of 
older prophecy and touched by the Greek spirit, will tell 
of the statutes of heaven, of the weight laid on the wind, of 
the limits measured out for the waters and the ordinance 
imposed on the rain. They see the whole creation and the 
social order linked together in one vast intellectual scheme. 
Behind the stability of the mountains and within the bounds 
of the sea lies the same Wisdom which upholds the sovereignty 
of kings ; the princes who decree justice are in harmony with 
the laws that the stars obey. And when at last Hebraism 
and Hellenism combine, it is by the immanent Logos, bond 
of the universe, that the union is finally secured. 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


OxFoRD. 
1 Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, p. 54. 





JUDAISM AND EUROPE. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


ATTEMPTS are being made by enemies of the Jews to suggest 
that they are aliens in Europe, to which they belong neither 
by physical blood nor by spiritual ideals. I do not propose 
to deal with these calumnies directly. I trust that they 
are not credited except by a very small number of persons. 
Those English Christians especially who know English 
Jews personally, as friends and fellow-citizens, will, I hope 
and believe, declare (as mutatis mutandis French or Italian 
Christians might declare of French or Italian Jews): 
“English Jews are Europeans no less than ourselves. It 
may well be that their ancestors have lived in Europe as 
long as ours. Moreover, they are Europeans in a cultural 
sense. They are not merely Europeans because they happen 
to live in Europe.” Certainly the English Jews, who, as 
volunteers, and not as conscripts, fought and died in the 
Great War, did not do so for any other reasons or ideals 
than those which moved their fellow-citizens of the Christian 
faith. As to blood and race, these are very dubious questions. 
The Jewish race is now very mixed. And whether my ances- 
tors were originally Aryan or Semitic, or partly Semitic and 
partly Aryan, makes no difference to my love of England or 
of Judaism. It makes no difference to my loyalty to country 
and to faith, to my European culture and to my Jewish 
religion. The identity of my cultural aspirations, convic- 
tions, and ideals with those of my Christian countrymen, 
among whom I have lived and with whom I have associated 
all my life, in pleasure and in labour, in study and in play, 
is for me something which I could no more argue about 
than about my mother’s honour. To suggest a doubt of 
either would make one either laugh or enraged, and with him 
who made the hint one would adopt other answers than 
verbal arguments. 
725 
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Nevertheless, I have to admit that besides the Jews 
there are virtually no Europeans who are members of any 
historical religion except Christianity. One could hardly 
say that the Moslems who live in European Turkey, or, 
indeed, anywhere else in Europe outside Turkey, do much 
more than substantiate the statement. The same might 
be said, I think, of such Buddhists as live in Europe. They 
too are scarcely to be thought of as Europeans. Have we, 
then, to say that great religions as Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism undoubtedly are, they are yet hardly to be con- 
sidered as European religions? They do not seem to be 
religions which we can easily;regardias fitting in with European 
civilisation, or with fundamental European tendencies of 
action and thought. Supposing we put Buddhism as a non- 
theistic or non-monotheistic religion aside, and limit our- 
selves to Mohammedanism, it is true that we do not easily 
unite and harmonise in our minds the two conceptions 
European and Mohammedan, or Mohammedanism and 
Europe. But the two conceptions European and Jew are 
so united and harmonised, and I desire to argue that the 
conceptions Judaism and Europe can be no less. For this 
last combination is not the absolutely necessary sequitur 
from the other. There may be some persons who would 
say: ‘‘ We can and do unite and harmonise the two con- 
ceptions European and Jew, but this is because human 
nature is not entirely consistent and of a piece: the Jew is 
European, but Judaism, essentially, is not. If the Jew is 
European, it is either because he is so little affected by 
Judaism, or because Judaism has been so europeanised that 
little of it remains.” 

Why does Mohammedanism seem to be a non-European 
religion ? Is it because of its attitude towards women, or 
because of its apparent stagnancy—it seems unable to move 
forward and bring itself up to date; or, again, is it because 
it puts a religious book which Europe has not adopted and 
assimilated above the sacred book which Europe has accepted 
and assimilated; or is it, lastly, because of its competitive 
character ? Islam is essentially combative. The Crescent 
was for long the antagonist and the rival of the Cross. It 
fought the infidel before, and, perhaps, if it had the power, 
it would desire to fight him yet again. 

Now though the deeper reasons why Judaism may, and 
why Mohammedanism cannot, successfully claim to be a 
European religion lie beyond those which have just been 
mentioned, it is desirable to point out that even here Judaism 
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cannot be tarred with the same brush. Its attitude towards 
women is even in modern Orthodox Judaism very different 
from that of Mohammedanism. It has adopted, and rigidly 
enforces, monogamy. Though Orthodox Judaism has not 
yet entirely or theoretically abandoned the old oriental 
distinctions between men and women, it neglects them when- 
ever it can do so without too violently infringing the letter of 
the law. The orthodox English Jewess of to-day is, even 
religiously, in a very different position from that of her 
medizval ancestress. She is largely emancipated. In 
Liberal Judaism the emancipation is complete on every side. 
Men and women sit together in the synagogue; they have 
equal powers. Women are beginning to take part in the 
public administration of religion, as teachers and preachers. 
Then as to stagnation. I need hardly say a word here in 
defence of Liberal Judaism. Whatever its faults may be, 
unprogressiveness is not one of them! For Orthodox 
Judaism the defence is less easy, and perhaps a Liberal Jew 
is not the man best fitted to make it. Yet without too 
openly and definitely contravening and denying the dogmas 
and decisions of the past, it may be safely asserted that 
modern Orthodox Judaism in England is very different, 
both in what it says and in what it does, from the Orthodox 
Judaism of even a hundred years ago. It moves with 
difficulty, and without much admission of movement, but 
yet it moves. As to the sacred book, something must be 
said later on; but if it be asked, Would not Judaism fight 
Christianity, if it could? the answer is emphatically in the 
negative. The two forms of modern Judaism occupy in 
this matter a similar position. -Orthodox Judaism fully 
recognises the mission of Christianity, and even more than 
Liberal Judaism it is now hostile to any attempts at pro- 
paganda and proselytism. It leaves the development of 
Theistic religion in the hands of God, conceiving its only 
duty to be to maintain its own faith among its own adherents, 
It seeks none from without. Liberal Judaism looks at 
questions of expansion and proselytism somewhat differently ; 
but however powerful and progressive a body Liberal Judaism 
may become, it would never desire to fight Christianity 
either with material or spiritual weapons. To persons 
who have lost faith in Orthodox Christianity, and to whom 
Unitarianism does not appeal, the gates of Liberal Judaism 
are opened wide. Such persons are welcomed into our 
ranks, and’ the entrance is purged of ceremonial entangle- 
ments; but there is no desire among Liberal, any more than 
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among Orthodox, Jews to disturb or change the religious 
faith of those who are happy and convinced adherents of 
Christianity. I cannot, under any circumstances, imagine 
the foundation of a “‘ society for the propagation of Liberal 
Judaism among the Christians.” 

But now as to the sacred book. Here I admit that Jews 
are sometimes guilty of an inaccuracy. They sometimes 
speak as if “the Bible’? were common ground between 
Judaism and Christianity, or as if they were the people of a 
sacred book which is the sacred book both of Christians and 
of Jews. But this is hardly fair. The sacred book of 
Christianity includes a section which is not part of the 
sacred book of Judaism. And Christians regard this section 
of their sacred book—which is peculiar to themselves—as 
far superior in moral and religious value to the section which 
is common to them and to Jews. It may, perhaps, be 
argued that Europe could only acknowledge that to be a 
European religion which recognised the religious primacy 
of the New Testament. And not only so. For it may, 
perhaps, be argued that unless certain imperfections of, or 
within, the Old Testament are also acknowledged, there is 
a further difficulty. The religion which does not acknowledge 
these imperfections cannot pass the modern European test, or 
be admitted on to the list of modern European religions. 

To take the last difficulty first, it has to be observed that 
the acknowledgment or formulation of these imperfections 
is not the real point at issue. The true question is: Do 
these imperfections (whether they are present in the Old 
Testament or not) form part of modern Judaism in any of 
its forms ? And to this question the answer is indubitable : 
They do not. Liberal Judaism is free to acknowledge the 
imperfections of the Old Testament, for, by its very doctrine, 
it cannot believe in the absolute perfection of any book or 
of the works of any human beings. Orthodox Judaism is 
less free. It is bound theoretically to maintain the religious 
and moral perfection of the Law. But does this mere 
theory—a dogma without much relation to life—greatly 
matter ? If Orthodoxy turns a blind eye to certain texts 
and passages, and explains them away in a manner which 
does more credit to its present moral and religious standards 
than to its critical powers, who need grumble? After all, 
blind eyes and “ explaining away” are not limited to the 
orthodoxy of any one religion. Orthodox Judaism, no less 
than Liberal Judaism, concentrates on the noble, great, pure, 
and eternally valid utterances of the Old Testament : the rest 
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runs off it like water from the duck. Nor should it be held 
up against it, if it now translates a certain Hebrew word to 
mean “‘ neighbour of any race or creed,”’ and another word 
to mean ‘‘ the stranger,’ even though the one word really 
signified ‘‘ fellow-countryman ” and the other “ resident alien.” 
It is not a question of exegesis, but of religion. That modern 
Orthodox Judaism interprets the ordinances, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” “‘ Thou shalt love the stranger 
as thyself,” no less broadly and generously than Christianity 
is unquestionable by anyone who knows the facts. What 
the original verses in Leviticus meant is of no present religious 
consequence. The Old Testament, therefore, and its place 
in Judaism do not bar the way for Judaism to be regarded 
as a European religion. How about the New ? 

In the first place, it cannot be allowed that no religion 
which does not accept the dogmas of Orthodox Christianity, 
including such of those dogmas as may be found (by some) 
within the pages of the New Testament, can be regarded 
as European. For while the claims of Judaism may be 
contested, none would deny the European character of 
Unitarianism ; none would deny that all those can justly call 
themselves European who have lost faith in Trinitarianism, 
or in the Incarnation. Now just as the important and deter- 
mining point as regards the Old Testament was not what 
certain passages originally meant, but how modern Judaism 
interprets them, so as regards the New Testament the 
important and determining point concerns, not the theoretic 
and formal doctrine of Orthodox Judaism about the New 
Testament, but its view about certain precious moral and 
religious teachings which Christians (whether Trinitarian 
or Unitarian) find taught there. And I contend that the 
best teachings of the New Testament about the fatherhood 
of God, about the brotherhood of man, about pity and 
forgiveness, about the conversion of the sinner, about the 
help to be rendered to the poor, about the love of God and 
the love of man, are all accepted by and form part of the 
moral and religious ideals of modern Orthodox Judaism. 
How can this be, it may well be asked. It has happened— 
it is a fact—because of three or four reasons. First, some 
of these teachings are actually to be found in the Old 
Testament, while others are found there partially, implicitly, 
or in germ. To'the Orthodox Jew they are all to be found 
there in their fullness. Again, it has to be remembered that 
Judaism has had a long religious development along its own 
lines. Thus, for example, there are some fine Rabbinic 

Vou. XXI.—No. 4. 25* 
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parallels to the New Testament which, though considerably 
later in date, are genuine Jewish developments, and are not 
borrowed from Gospel or Epistle. Therefore some noble 
New Testament teachings are Jewish teachings as well, 
though their Jewish source is not the Old Testament. 
Thirdly, though here I lay myself open to grave misunder- 
standing, yet the truth must be told—it is not for nothing 
that, since the emancipation period and the fall of the 
ghettos, Jews have taken their share in, and imbibed the life 
of, European civilisation. If there had not been all kinds of 
parallels and agreements in their religion with that of their 
Christian fellow-citizens, the result I allude to could not 
have happened; but on the basis of those parallels and 
agreements, the literature of Europe and its moral and 
spiritual ideals have had their inevitable effect upon Jews 
and upon Judaism. Jews read Hamlet and In Memoriam, 
and The Ring and the Book, no less than Christians. They 
breathe the same spiritual air laden with the fragrance of 
the past. The unofficial, but all the more powerful, teachers 
of the one are also the teachers of the others. Then, fourthly, 
there is a point which goes beyond the New Testament and 
the Old to the very roots of the matter. It goes far in itself 
to justify Judaism being regarded as an essentially European 
religion, if indeed Christianity itself is to be justly so regarded. 
Mohammed was an Arabian: Jesus, the founder of Christ- 
ianity, was a Jew. In spite of some extremists on both sides, 
this fundamental fact cannot be got over or ignored. There 
are some Christian extremists who desire to minimise the 
Jewish character of the teaching of Jesus; they seek to 
magnify its differences from Jewish teaching, whether of 
his own age, or of previous ages, or of subsequent ages ; 
they want so to intensify its originality that its connection 
with Judaism is almost entirely destroyed. There are even a 
few extremists who have gone so far as to deny that Jesus 
was a Jew at all. There are also Jewish extremists who 
either represent the teaching of Jesus as entirely un-Jewish, 
or as so exceedingly Jewish that there was in it neither develop- 
ment nor originality. The truth is missed by both sets of 
extremists. Such people live in corners, and not in the 
centre. The large, simple facts escape the eyes of their 
minds. 

Jesus was a Jew, and his religious teaching will, I fully 
believe, have to be regarded as fundamentally Jewish 
upon the one hand, but as showing developments and origin- 
ality upon the other. Some of the teaching, indeed, will 
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be found to be out of relation with the prevailing Judaism 
of his age, but to hark back to, and be closely connected with, 
the teachings of the great prophets who preceded him. His 
teaching as a whole, or nine-tenths of his teaching, must be 
assessed as Jewish, or, more especially and emphatically, as 
not anti-Jewish. It was quite possible for him to be both 
original and Jewish, so that even his very originality was, 
in nine cases out of ten, Jewish and not anti-Jewish. This 
conclusion would be at present opposed by many Jews and 
many Christians ; yet I believe that the opposing hosts will 
grow gradually less, and the combination of Jewishness and 
originality will become slowly admitted both on one side 
and on the other. And it is a most important thing for 
Jews and for my present argument that one important 
tendency in modern Christianity is to lay so much stress 
upon the Synoptic Gospels and the actual teaching of the 
historic Jesus. For such antagonism of Judaism with 
Christianity as does exist, lies to a very large extent outside 
the Synoptic Gospels and beyond the teaching of the 
Founder. 

For these reasons, then, and such as these, modern 
Judaism may, in my opinion, justify its claim to be regarded 
as a European religion. But I venture, perhaps too rashly, 
to go further. I venture to hold that Judaism is not only 
a European religion, but that it is a religion of value for 
Europe. Its place is not one of antagonism or rivalry to 
Christianity. Rather is Judaism a sort of counter-weight 
to Christianity, a sort of warning, perhaps, in respect of 
certain Christian tendencies, a sort of standard of severity 
and exactitude. 

All Christians would declare that the great dogma of 
the Divine Unity, on which Judaism lays so much stress, is, 
properly understood and properly interpreted, as much a 
dogma of Christianity as of Judaism. Christians no less 
than Jews can say with emphatic approval, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is One.” The real question, 
Christians tell us, which divides Judaism and Christianity, 
is not the Unity of God, but the sort of Unity which that 
Unity really is. Christianity teaches the right sort, and 
Judaism the wrong. The Unity taught by Judaism is bare, 
abstract, one-sided, and many other disagreeable adjectives : 
it makes God lonely ; there is no society within the Godhead. 
The Unity, taught by Christianity possesses all the right 
adjectives, and allows within the Godhead for a perpetual 
outflow of love and thought. It seems to me ridiculous to 
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suppose that the great doctrine of the Trinity into which 
has been poured, and upon which has been devoted, so much 
labour, speculation, and intelligence, should not contain 
elements of value and of truth. Nevertheless, the right 
balance and the correct interpretation are, even on Christian 
showing, exceedingly hard. It is not a Jew, but a Christian, 
who has recently said that popular Christianity is largely 
tritheistic, and that it has been largely tritheistic throughout 
the ages. Well, then, even admitting that the rigid Unitari- 
anism of the Jewish religion is sometimes too bare or one- 
sided—for that it mecessarily possesses these and other 
faults I must dispute and deny—yet it seems to me as if, 
with its stern and austere cry, “‘ Here, O Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One,”’ Judaism still remains a warning and 
a beacon. It is like a watchman, silently bidding all those 
without to beware. 

Again—and here Judaism even ventures to include 
Unitarians among those to whom it addresses its warnings,— 
man is created in the image of God; there is a kinship 
between God and man. If God is the source and guarantee 
of human reason and human righteousness, reason and 
righteousness cannot mean one thing in man and an utterly 
and entirely different thing in God. All this Judaism 
teaches and allows. But, perhaps, to-day, with even more 
emphatic insistence, it declares that God and man are different 
from each other, and that there was, and is, and will be, no 
man who was not, is not, and will not be, indefinitely removed 
from the absolute perfection of the Divine. The servant is 
other than the Master ; the human child will never grow into 
the complete stature or the perfect likeness of the Divine 
Father. To-day such doctrine seems somewhat unfashion- 
able: we are constantly reminded of the fundamental unity 
of man’s nature with God’s. We are almost taught to sneer 
at those anachronistic persons who “ make a distinct cleavage 
between man and God, and whose inheritance of the exploded 
Deistic idea of an absolutely transcendent God blinds them 
to the immanence of the Divine Life.” 1 Judaism, how- 
ever, is not ashamed to make and to stress “a distinct 
cleavage between man and God.”’ Man must not be allowed 
to come too near to the inexhaustible richness of the Divine. 
Kinship is one thing; essential unity is another. ‘ An 
absolutely transcendent God”; perhaps not: but a purely 
immanent God still less. The ‘pantheistic slope is slippery. 


1 The Rev. Alfred Hall, in a review of a book by Dr Stanley Mellor, in 
a recent number of the Inquirer. 
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The God who seems hardly to exist to any purpose except 
in man seems likely before very long to become a God very 
far removed from the God of the Psalmists or of Jesus. Once 
more: Judaism holds aloft its warning. And if it be thought 
that the warning is exploded, it holds it aloft with still 
greater tenacity, believing that ultimately the warning will 
be effective and will be heard. At any rate, if on this point 
Christianity may give a stimulus to a retrograde Judaism, 
Judaism is conceited enough to think that it may silently 
restrain a too hastily or too far advancing Christianity. 
We may, perhaps, each tend, though unconsciously, to keep 
the other straight, or should I rather say, within bounds, so 
that the God of the Jews may not become too external and 
transcendent, and the God of Christians not too immanent 
and inward. So, too, as regards the moral law and the 
place of law. Even Liberal Judaism is not prepared to 
jettison law altogether, or to hold that the law graven in 
the heart can be, for the men and women of earth, a 
complete substitute for the law without, which they are 
to recognise, to adore, and to obey. The approach to 
freedom lies through the gates of the law. It is Judaism, 
as we believe, which has to conserve this truth and to 
emphasise it. ) 

But if I venture to hold that Judaism has still a value 
for Christianity, at the temerity of which utterance all 
Christians will smile, I also believe—and here many Jews 
will wax incredulous or indignant—that Christianity has a 
value for Judaism. Thus I not only claim that Judaism 
can be and is a European religion, but for its own sake I 
desire it to remain so. (When I say European, I obviously 
include all European offshoots, such as America.) It is 
because Judaism and Christianity are both European religions 
that any reciprocity of influence is possible. It is, moreover, 
only in Europe that it can be effected and carried out, whether 
deliberately or unconsciously. For the development of 
Judaism—its modernisation and liberalisation—the play and 
environment of European thought and civilisation have been, 
and will continue to be, required. Liberal Judaism has 
problems to solve like Liberal Christianity. Its difficulties 
are not the same, but they are analogous. Both have to 
work out fresh and suitable relations to their sacred books, 
and both have to present old truths in new forms and novel 
manners. Liberal Jews have, in addition, the very special 
problem of religion and supposed race, the adequate univer- 
salisation of creed and cult, so that the second may harmonise 
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with the first, and that the whole may yet remain historic 
and Jewish. This is a task of great delicacy, in which false 
steps were almost sure to be taken and were taken, but which, 
nevertheless, is, I think, by no means impossible of achieve- 
ment. It is only in Europe, with European thought and 
stimulus all roundgus, and with the pressure and excitation 
of Christianity, that this universalisation and harmonisation 
can be adequately carried out. I admit that Christian 
influences can lead in two false directions, or can affect Jews in 
two undesirable ways. On the one hand, it may sometimes 
make them merely imitate in a foolish, external, thoughtless, 
and mechanical fashion; on the other hand—a far more 
serious danger,—it may make them reactionary. It may 
make them regard as Christian, and therefore as un-Jewish 
and undesirable, what is, on the contrary, both desirable 
and Jewish, so that the very seeds and sprouts which are 
ready for development are crushed and shrivelled up. But 
because there are dangers in a given good, it does not follow 
that the good is not a good, and is not required, and is not 
desirable. For what good thing is there which has not its 
dangers ? It is only the insipid and the colourless which 
can neither do evil nor good. It is part of the mission of 
Judaism to live right amid and among Christianity and 
the Christian world of Europe, and to be stimulated and 
developed by the air and the influence of this European 
world and of European civilisation and thought. I, there- 
fore, see no probable benefit to Judaism, and more especially 
to Liberal Judaism, by a segregated settlement of Jews in 
Palestine. Some Liberal Jews are in favour of this settle- 
ment, and are hopeful about it, precisely for its possible 
favourable influence upon Judaism and the development of 
the Jewish religion. They think that religion is something 
much deeper and more intricate, as well as much more 
interesting, than a few theological dogmas which can be 
thrown into words. Just as one now so often hears the 
phrase, ‘‘ Christianity is not a creed, but a spirit,” or 
** Christianity is not a string of doctrines, but a life,”’ so do 
they speak and believe about Judaism. And if Judaism is 
a life, then you must—so runs the argument—allow, and give 
opportunity for, this life to be lived fully, freely, naturally, 
and effectively. A Jewish life must be lived in a Jewish 
environment, producing a Jewish ethos, a Jewish spirit, 
which will in their turn react upon the Jewish life, and enrich 
it and deepen it. Then only can you get a true Liberal 
Judaism, a development of the Jewish religion in the twentieth 
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century along its own lines. Then only can religious and 
spiritual results be expected, then only can religious and 
spiritual creations be evoked, which will be fully Jewish and 
original, and as such and being such (and not mere three- 
quarter imitations of Christianity, and bad at that) will be of 
interest and value to the world. The ghetto life was, indeed, 
a segregated life, but there was in it no light, no freedom, no 
air. The life of little dissenting communities dotted about 
the vast Christian world may, here and there, now possess 
freedom and light, but there can be no chance for the Jewish 
spirit to manifest itself in natural Jewish creations without 
exaggeration, reaction, or a mere mimetic assimilation. In 
Palestine there will be no need for compromises or temporis- 
ing arrangements. There will be no necessity for recoils 
and reactions. All will be simple, natural, spontaneous, 
and free. The Jewish plant will grow in its own soil, and 
while none can predict what the plant—the spiritual and 
religious plant—will look like after a hundred years of the 
new conditions, we may be sure that it will be something 
fresh, vital, valuable, and Jewish. The small minority of 
Palestinian Jews will have an important spiritual influence 
upon the enormous majority of Jews who must continue to 
live in Europe and America. 

For myself, the vision leaves me cold. I believe that 
the great majority will not only work out unaided their 
own religious salvation, but that it will be a salvation 
all the nobler because of the environment in which it 
will be achieved. The play of European environment 
upon religious growth has been, and will be, healthy and 
desirable. Liberal Judaism is partly a creation of that 
play, and it is firmly planted. It stands secure upon its own 
feet. Judaism generally has not been wholly wanting in 
Jewish teachers and leaders, in holy men and women, since 
the coming of emancipation and of freedom. The Jews of 
Europe and America must depend upon their own strength, 
continue to develop upon their own lines, and work out their 
own problems in their own way. The Jews in Palestine will 
doubtless have their own religious problems to solve, and it 
seems not improbable that the contest may be between 
those who are indifferent to all religion upon the one hand, 
and those who are strongly conservative upon the other. 
Segregated Jews of Palestine are more likely to maintain 
and increase the national aspects of the Jewish religion than 
to discard them, and those who find the chief problem of 
Judaism in the effective harmonisation of doctrine and cult 
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will probably, get little help from the Judaism of “ a national 
home.” 

Meanwhile, claiming that Judaism is, and, still more, 
can be, a European religion, I would urge the propriety of 
sympathy between Liberal Christianity and Liberal Judaism. 
Each may be fitly interested in the development of the other. 
It is not unnatural that the same sort of criticism is some- 
times passed upon both. ‘Liberal Judaism and Liberal 
Christianity may be, and indeed are, liberal, but the one is 
not Judaism, and the other is not Christianity.”” Now what 
I would venture to deprecate is when, as does sometimes 
happen, this criticism, which is easy and inevitable, and which 
each body must seek to meet and deal with in its own way, 
is made by Liberal Jews about Liberal Christianity, and by 
Liberal Christians about Liberal Judaism. The parable of 
the mote and the beam has, I believe, a close parallel in 
Rabbinic literature. It is sometimes desirable that each of 
us should remember it as regards the other, and apply it as 
regards ourselves. 

Nor because of our respective attachments need we on 
that account hide or minimise our difficulties. It may, 
perhaps, be desirable that I should summarily mention here 
what, for Liberal Judaism, these difficulties are. They are 
not unconnected, at least in part, with the effective main- 
tenance and complete development of our European position, 
and of our claim and desire to possess a European religion. 
I have already alluded to the universalisation of the cult. 
It has, on the one hand, to preserve its Jewish lineaments 
and its Jewish lineage and heritage; it has, on the other 
hand, to show no traces of particularism, and to acquire a 
broadly human character, which should satisfy any gentile 
proselyte no less than, if there be such a person, a Jew 
of purest and bluest blood. Upon the practical side, to be 
met for the present by various, not entirely satisfactory, 
expedients and arrangements, is the partly business and 
partly social difficulty of the seventh-day Sabbath. A wholly 
different problem, which most Liberal Jews would refuse to 
regard as a problem at all, but which, as I believe, must be 
ultimately faced, is the attitude of Liberal Judaism towards 
the Founder of Christianity and the New Testament. I 
have myself indicated here and there in outline—perhaps 
not always with absolute consistency, but as a pioneer might 
speak, venturing and feeling his way—what that attitude 
should be. But on this matter it is, historically or psycho- 
logically, not surprising that Liberal Jews are inclined to 
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be sensitive and somewhat slow. And there is, indeed, no 
necessity for hurry. Fifty years more or less will not make 
much difference. 

The last difficulty which I will mention is both much 
more important and much greater. The difficulty is practical, 
but is not concerned with any particular observance. It is 
concerned with the motive passion for the religious life as a 
whole. If one looks both at Orthodox Christianity and 
Orthodox Judaism from without, as an impartial observer, 
it would appear as if there were a Third Party always present, 
over and above the Individual and God. In Christianity 
this Third Party is the Christ, who is not God only, not man 
only, but both, and who, because of that unique combination, 
and for other reasons as well, has been a figure of immense 
power and endless attraction, for whom and for whose cause 
no sacrifices have been too large, and no devotion too 
constant or severe. The love of Christ has been substitute, 
supplement, or stimulus, for the love of God. In Judaism 
this Third Party is either Israel or the Law, or, perhaps a 
mysterious combination of the two; and here, too, we can 
find a motive passion of immense force and quite peculiar 
intensity, not, perhaps, substituting itself for, but undoubtedly 
acting as a gigantic stimulus of, the love and remembrance 
of God. Now this Third Party, half Israel and half the Law, 
now representing the lineaments of one and now of the 
other, has for Liberal Judaism largely vanished away. 
Three causes have brought about its disappearance. First, 
emancipation and liberty; secondly, historical criticism 
and comparative religion; thirdly, the complete abandon- 
ment of particularism, or, in other words, the acceptance of 
an absolutely impartial God, the effective universalisation 
of doctrine. None of these three causes would we lose or 
abandon. But they lay upon Liberal Jews a tremendous 
responsibility ; they impel such Jews to a tremendous obliga- 
tion. They have to see if they can do without the conception 
of the perfect and divine Law, and without the conception 
of Israel as the special daughter, and sister, and wife, and 
friend, and creation of God, and while still laying the greatest 
stress upon their sacred mission, still drawing strength and 
inspiration from the doctrine, ‘“‘ Ye are my witnesses,” yet 
for their central motive passion they have to seek to do 
without the Third Party altogether, so that, in the Apostle’s 
words, for here and now, and not merely in the distant 
future, God may be all in all. 

For myself I dare to be hopeful about the future of Liberal 
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Judaism, and about a possible solution of all its difficulties 
and problems. I am hopeful that Liberal Jews will still be 
able, and even increasingly able, to claim and keep their 
place as a religion for Europeans in Europe. But, in the 
last resort, it is not for them a matter of hope. It is a matter 
of faith. Not an unreasonable faith; not an irrational 
faith; but yet faith. Yet while Liberal Jews stand for 
Judaism as Liberal Christians for Christianity, each can 
appreciate the other; each can even perhaps learn a little 
from the other. And while the one stands for Judaism, and 
the other for Christianity, both may believe that Judaism 
and Christianity, as they now are, may, in the far future, 
undergo many modifications and developments: the two 
European religions may conceivably draw closer to one 
another, so that in that remote distance—in those latter days 
—the religion of our farthest descendants might seem to us 
now, could we but have a glimpse of it, to be neither pure 
Judaism nor pure Christianity, and yet, perchance, to be both. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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MIRACLE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Proressor JOHN E. M‘FADYEN, D.D., 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. 


‘“*DiscussIoN of miracles in the abstract,” said Emeritus- 
Professor A. Seth Pringle Pattison in a recent address on 
The Duty of Candour in Religious Teaching (pp. 40 f.), “is 
one of the most unprofitable ways of spending one’s time. 
By discussion in the abstract I mean discussion as to the 
possibility of miracles.... The view taken will always 
be found to depend on foregone conclusions of the reasoner 
as to the general nature of the universe, and, if he is a Theist, 
on his general conception of the relation of God to the process 
of history as a whole.” This is very true. It is always 
open to the believer in miracles to maintain that there is an 
adequate Cause to account for them, and it is always open to 
the unbeliever to maintain either that the evidence for them 
is inadequate, or that, if we only knew enough, they could 
be subsumed under the general order of the world as we 
know it. Such a statement, for example, as Newman’s, 
that “‘ the miracles of Elijah and Elisha are proved to us by 
the authority of the Books in which they are related and 
by means of the New Testament,” not only carries no con- 
viction, but has simply no meaning for an opponent who 
insists upon evidence. 

Now, what is evidence ? and what quality must it have 
to carry conviction? Obviously the reporter must be a 
man of unimpeachable integrity, a scrupulously accurate 
observer of the event or phenomenon in question, able to 
give a strictly objective report of what he has observed, and 
able to resist the temptation to import into his description 
an explanation or impression of his own. Whether this is 
possible, may well be doubted. For, after all, it is his 
observation : to the description of it he brings, as he must, 
his own mind, a mind inevitably moulded and coloured, 
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however unconsciously, by a thousand subtle influences 
and prejudices, so that his description tends to be, and per- 
haps really is, already an interpretation. But in the dis- 
cussion of miracle in the Old Testament, there is a point 
even more important than that. It seems reasonable to 
demand that, if we are asked to believe in anevent which 
seems to violate the customary order of nature—for this is 
what most people mean by a miracle—the evidence for it 
should be contemporary. If, with the best intention in the 
world, an observer may, not to say must, put his own con- 
struction on the thing he is describing; if, that is, the 
narrator is necessarily one remove from the event in its 
objectivity ; how much greater is the distance likely to be 
when the narrator is not the observer, and how incalculably 
greater still when the narrator is removed from the event 
he describes by generations. The principle, too, that distance 
lends enchantment has also to be taken into account. A halo 
of supernatural glory is apt to lie about the distant past. We 
see this if we trace the development of the story of Solomon 
through the Book of Kings. His age is looked at by the 
historian with generous eyes, eyes which grow more generous 
as the age recedes. His revenue, we are told, was enormous 
(1 Kings x. 14), and “silver was nothing accounted of in 
the days of Solomon” (v. 21); but all this is rather hard 
to reconcile with his loan from Hiram (ix. 14). The later 
tendency to glorify that brilliant monarch is further seen in 
the contrast between the early statement that for the prosecu- 
tion of his great building enterprises, he “‘ raised a levy out 
of all Israel” (v. 13), with the later statement that the levy 
was raised from the older inhabitants of the land and not 
from Israel at all (ix. 20-22), though we have Rehoboam’s 
own admission of the severity of his father’s policy (xii. 11, 
cf. 4): indeed it was this very policy, perpetuated by 
Rehoboam, which led to the rebellion that broke the Hebrew 
monarchy in two. If normal history could be re-written by 
later ages in this fashion, there can be little to wonder at if 
events in themselves striking, and calculated to evoke a 
spirit of wonder and reverence among those who witnessed 
them, should have grown to even more wonderful and 
glorious proportions in the process of the ages. 

And this is just the point. For Old Testament events 
customarily regarded as miraculous there is really no con- 
temporary evidence, nor anything like it. The nearest 
approach to it is in the Elijah and Elisha cycles. Practically 
all the other miraculous narratives are centuries removed 
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from the events which they describe. Roughly speaking, 
they appear at the beginning and the end of Old Testa- 
ment literature—at the beginning, where round the figures 
of the patriarchs and Moses and round the experiences of 
Egypt and the wilderness wanderings the primitive religious 
imagination had full play : and at the end, when history was 
abused to illustrate dogma, as in Chronicles, or when pro- 
phecy gave place to apocalyptic, as in Daniel. This is a 
sobering fact, that, when we come to the solid ground of 
history—such history as we have, for example, of David’s 
life, told in the inimitable section (2 Samuel ix.—xx.) almost 
certainly by a contemporary—there are no such surprises as 
we meet in the earlier and ijiater books. That is, the events 
which are commonly accepted as miraculous appear upon 
an area over which there is and there can be no historical 
control, while they are not present in periods for which we 
have contemporary evidence. Of course, it is open to say 
that in such periods no miracles are recorded because none 
happened, but this is not very satisfactory : it is not reassur- 
ing to find that the events on which some brands at any rate 
of apologetics have laid so much stress are connected with 
periods of which we have no real first-hand knowledge. 

It is further of profound significance that the great 
prophets who are universally recognised as the supreme 
exponents of Hebrew religion lay no emphasis upon miracle. 
No men ever believed more passionately than they in the 
justice and the love of God; but they did not find these 
things in the past, nor expect them in the future, to be 
expressed in miraculous interference with the established 
order. Rather were they akin in spirit to the Jahwist 
writer in the Flood story who accepted that order as itself 
an expression of the love and fidelity of God. “I will not 
again curse the ground any more for man’s sake, neither 
will I again smite any more every living thing, as I have 
done. While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease ”’ (Gen. viii. 21 f.). In the even flow of 
the world the love and the pity of God are manifested. To 
this attitude of the prophets there is only one exception. 
In the great scene in which Isaiah confronts Ahaz, who pins 
his faith to material defences and political coalitions, with 
his demand for faith in God and in the unseen, the prophet’s 
own faith emboldens him to offer Ahaz a sign, so that the 
king may be lifted to such a confidence in God as inspired 
and steadied himself. Let the king ask Jahweh for whatever 
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sign he will, be it in the upper world or the under world, 
and the thing shall be done (Isa. vii. 10 f.). There is some- 
thing stupendous in this voluntary offer of a sign by which 
the prophet certifies his own intrepid faith. He believes, he 
is sure, that his God will not leave him in the lurch, but 
will interpose to help a weaker faith to confidence in Himself. 
It has been cynically suggested that it was fortunate for 
Isaiah that his challenge was not accepted by Ahaz. It is 
clear, however, that Isaiah has no doubt in his own mind that 
the miracle he offers could be performed ; but what is equally 
to the point is that Ahaz too has no doubt. He is sure that, 
if he requested it, the miracle would be performed ; that is 
why he refuses it. He declines the sign, excusing his obsti- 
nacy in the language of religious cant. This is an extra- 
ordinary scene, but in the prophetic literature it stands 
alone, and it has also to be remembered that while the 
offer is a most eloquent witness to the almost inconceiv- 
able confidence and daring of Isaiah’s faith, it contributes 
nothing—as the challenge was not accepted—-to our knowledge 
of the actuality of miracle. Looking at the prophetic litera- 
ture as a whole, we may assuredly say that it was not by 
emphasising the Divine ability to violate the order of nature 
that the prophets sought to drive home upon the consciences 
of men their own mighty convictions of the power and the 
pity of God. It is interesting, too, in this connection to 
note that of all the Elijah stories, which abound in the 
miraculous, the thing which Jesus chooses to select is that 
he, a prophet of Israel, was sent to a widow woman of 
Pheenicia (Luke iv. 26) : the miracle which attracts him most 
is the miracle of the broad humanity that overleaps national 
boundaries, the miracle of a response to the divine messenger 
among unsophisticated aliens. 

To the deeper thinkers of the Old Testament the ordinary 
is the wonderful—at any rate it is wonderful. This is the 
word used to describe the birth of a son to very aged parents 
(Gen. xviii. 14), but the very same word is used by the author 
of the great lyric on the omnipresence of God to describe 
the marvel of God’s nearness to him in the common life of 
every day (Ps. cxxxix. 6), and by the writer of a happy 
psalm of thanksgiving to describe some of life’s common 
experiences—the safe guidance of a caravan across the 
wilderness, the restoration from sickness to health, the 
deliverance from a storm at sea (Ps. evii. 8, 15, 21, 81). Of 
course it does not follow that these and the like are the only 
miracles, but it is worth noting that the Old Testament 
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fully recognises that these too are miracles. For, as William 
Law has happily put it, “‘ as there is nothing to affect you in 
a miracle but as it is the action of God and bespeaks His 
presence ; so when you consider God as acting in all things, 
and all events, then all things will become venerable to you, 
like miracles, and fill you with the same awful sentiments of 
the Divine presence.” A religion that is worth while can 
never afford to dispense with the belief in a “ living God,” 
that is, a God who is alive, who can act, and who is not a 
prisoner in the world which His own fingers framed. To 
say roundly that ‘‘ miracles do not happen” is sheer dog- 
matism : whether they happened or not is purely and solely 
a question of evidence. 

But the evidence has to be tested in the light of our 
best available knowledge. Unsifted statements are not evi- 
dence. Through ignorance of the nature and history of Old 
Testament literature the defence of the miraculous is often 
singularly inept. A notable illustration of this has recently 
been furnished by a Swiss doctor, Hans Hoppeler, who, in 
his Bibelwunder und Wissenschaft, seeks to commend and 
defend the historicity of the miraculous incidents scattered 
up and down both Testaments, in a way curiously uncritical 
for a man trained to appreciate the methods of exact science. 
His “‘ thoughts of a physician ” cover the old familiar ground 
—the speaking ass of Balaam, the unfailing meal and oil of 
Elijah, the three men in the fiery furnace, the Virgin birth, 
and many other such things; and his method is to argue 
from the admittedly wonderful things in common or well 
attested experience to the possibility and credibility of these 
specially wonderful things. There‘is no reason to reject the 
miracle of the Virgin birth, for every birth is a miracle. 
There is no reason to doubt the story of the meal and the oil 
that wasted not, for has not radium been emitting its power 
for centuries without wasting away in the process? There 
is no reason to doubt the preservation of the three Hebrews 
in a furnace heated seven times more than it was wont to 
be heated, for is it not also a miracle that in all climates 
and seasons the temperature of the human body remains 
constant ? The God who can and does work the one miracle 
could work the other, all the more surely that a special end 
was to be attained by it: considered qualitatively, there is 
no difference between these miracles. There is no reason to 
doubt the story of the speaking ass, when the modern world 
is acquainted with the even more wonderful phenomenon of 
calculating horses, which can add, subtract, multiply, divide, 
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and even extract the cube root. Besides, does Scripture not 
expressly say, ‘‘ Jehovah opened the mouth of the ass, and she 
said ...” (Num. xxii. 28)? But the case is not quite so 
simple. Dr Hoppeler does not see that the sentence which 
he quotes is not a historical statement at all, but a religious 
interpretation. If the ass really spoke, then the historian 
has the right to say, ‘“‘ The ass opened its mouth and said ” ; 
but no historian, speaking merely as a historian, has the 
right to say, “‘ Jehovah opened its mouth.” Such a state- 
ment would carry him beyond the observable facts, and it is 
plainly a religious explanation or interpretation. The ques- 
tion is really not, could God have done this, but did He do 
it? And immediately the question of date is raised—a ques- 
tion which Hoppeler nowhere considers. But the moment 
we remember that the narrative in its present form is, at 
the least, over three hundred years later than the incident 
it describes, we see how little it can be regarded as evidence, 
in any proper sense of the word at all. So with the stories 
in Daniel: the incidents are set in the sixth century B.c., 
but the book was written in the second—four centuries later. 
Clearly, then, this kind of defence of the miraculous, which 
pursues the even tenor of its way in sublime indifference to 
the acknowledged facts of literary history, is little calculated 
to reassure intelligent or honest doubt. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary in this connection to deal 
with the theophanies. They are so manifestly characteristic 
of primitive religion and so entirely incompatible with the 
appreciation of God as “ Spirit’ (John iv. 24), and as a 
Being whom ‘no man hath seen at any time” (i. 18). 
There can be no question of the suggestiveness and the 
religious power of such stories: the only question is as to 
their historicity. 

If we exclude the theophanies, the literary facts make it 
clear that with the advance of the centuries the appetite 
grew for the miraculous presentation of the history. In 
proportion as the idea of the covenant between Jahweh and 
Israel took an ever firmer hold of the people, developing in all 
but the greatest of them a sense of their exclusiveness and 
elect superiority to other nations, their writers more and more 
yielded to the temptation to find the proof of this special 
relationship to the God of all the earth in marvellous inter- 
positions on behalf of His chosen people ; and as the miracles 
on which their hearts were set were not to be found in con- 
temporary experience, they fled, for their religious satisfaction, 
to the past which they glorified and to the future which they 
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saw in the terms of catastrophic apocalyptic, finding in the 
regions beyond experience evidence of the special divine 
activity which they could not detect in the present, and which 
yet their hearts could not dispense with. The later emphasis 
on the abnormal is perhaps rather a sign of a weak and 
anxious faith, or at least of defective insight, than of a strong 
faith : it is just the other side of the failure to apprehend the 
wonder of the normal and the controlling presence of God 
in what we commonly call natural processes. 

An excellent illustration of this tendency of later ages 
to give a miraculous turn to an early incident is found in the 
narrative of the crossing of the Red Sea, where we have the 
good fortune to possess four different versions. The ultimate 
source is undoubtedly the poem in Exodus xv., part of which 
at least is very ancient. 

‘* There the incident is thus described : 


‘With the blast of Thy nostrils the waters were piled up, 
The floods stood upright as a heap ; 
The deeps were congealed in the heart of the sea.’ (v. 8.) 


This is a powerful description of a storm—of the effect 
of wind upon a shallow sea. So in verse 10: ‘ Thou 
didst blow with Thy wind, the sea covered them.’ Now 
in the Jahwist narrative, which stands nearest in point 
of time to the poem, the action, though divine, is still 
ordinary. ‘ Jahweh caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind all the night, and made the sea dry 
land; and the Egyptians fled against it, and Jahweh 
overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea’ (xiv. 
21b, 27b). Here, as in the poem,-:though with more detail, 
the sea is driven back by a furious wind: the Egyptians 
try to cross as the Israelites had done, but they perish 
in the returning water. In the Elohist document, a 
little further removed from the original source, the 
incident begins to assume a somewhat more miraculous 
aspect. Moses lifts up his rod—a regular feature of 
the Elohistic narrative—the angel of God places himself 
between Israel and her pursuers and took off their 
chariot wheels (xiv. 16, 19, 25). In the priestly docu- 
ment, which is at least three centuries later than the 
latest of the others, the original metaphor of the poem 
is hardened into a plain prosaic statement. The waters 
were divided, and the Israelites went into the midst of 
the sea wpon the dry ground, and the waters were a wall 
unto them on their right hand and on their left (xiv. 22). 
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The bold figures of the poem are interpreted by the 
later historian into a miracle of the strangest sort: the 
piled-up waters become a wall on the right hand and on 
the left. Here we see the transformation of a poem as 
it passes across the centuries. The story is in each 
document substantially the same, but it increasingly 
tends to take on a miraculous shape.” 4 


Professor E. S. Brightman, in his Sources of the Hexateuch, 
p. 24, rightly maintains that the Jahwist’s “‘ spiritual faith is 
revealed in the fact that he bases his religion to a surprisingly 
small degree on divine interventions or miracles. In fact, 
B. Luther says flatly that the Jahwist ‘rejects miracles 
and substitutes for them natural events.’ In harmony with 
this conception (not unrelated to the modern philosophy of 
the divine immanence, which sees God in every natural 
event), the Jahwist holds to an unbroken continuity of revela- 
tion of Jehovah, from Gen. iv. 26 on.” An examination 
of one or two other incidents will illustrate the growing 
appetite for the marvellous, which sometimes finds or creates 
miracle where originally there was none, and sometimes 
enhances miraculous features already present in an older 
narrative. Take, for example, the story of Gideon’s call 
as told in Judges vi. 11-40. If ever there was a clear case 
for the documentary analysis, it is here. Verses 11-24, 
which, as one can plainly see even from the English version, 
refer to the Deity as Jahweh practically throughout, and are 
therefore to be assigned to the Jahwist, describe a very strik- 
ing theophany, which inspires Gideon to go forward with 
confidence upon his adventure against the Midianites. Then, 
as if nothing had happened, in verses 36-40 Gideon demands 
and receives from God a fresh assurance of His support, 
authenticated by the sign of the dew-bedecked fleece, which 
he himself proposes; and, not content with this, he again 
demands and again receives another assurance, this time 
authenticated by the dry fleece. Our surprise that a hero 
who had enjoyed the singular privilege of a special divine 
manifestation should expect or require any further re- 
assurance vanishes the moment we observe that, in verses 
36-40, the name for Deity throughout is Elohim, God. In 
other words, this is the Elohistic account, not continuous 
with the other but alternate to it, and inferior to it in the type 
of faith which it reflects—a faith which will not believe 


1 Quoted from the writer’s Old Testament Criticism and the Christian 
Church, pp. 262 f. (Scribner ; Hodder & Stoughton). 
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unless it sees signs and wonders, and demands for its confirma- 
tion that the natural order be turned upside down. The 
fine suggestive play of the religious imagination in the Jahwist 
story gives place in the Elohist to a mechanical faith which 
does not scruple to dictate its terms to God. The literary 
analysis of the chapter delivers us from the necessity of 
accepting the ‘‘ miracle” of the fleece as historical ; it wit- 
nesses chiefly to the decadence, or at least to the mechanising, 
of faith. We are reminded of the passage in Grace Abounding, 
where “‘ the Tempter came in with his delusion, that there 
was no way for me to know I had faith, but by trying to 
work some miracles; urging those scriptures that seem to 
enforce and strengthen his temptation. Nay, one day as I 
was between Elstow and Bedford, the temptation was hot 
upon me, to try if I had faith, by doing some miracle ; which 
miracle at this time was this—I must say to the puddles 
that were in the horse-pads, be dry ; and to the dry places, 
be you puddles.” 

An even more interesting illustration of the growth of 
miracle is to be seen in the two versions of the shadow on 
the sun-dial, told respectively in 2 Kings xx. 1-11 and Isaiah 
XXxvill. 1-8, 21 f. The most cursory glance at the story in 
either version, still more in both, is sufficient to show that 
it has suffered from accretions. The ultimate story is simply 
told in 2 Kings xx. 1-7. In substance it is this: “‘ Hezekiah, 
sick unto death, besought Jahweh with tears to remember 
the sincerity of his past, and deliver him. For answer, the 
prophet Isaiah brought a message from Jahweh that in three 
days he would recover. And so it was: by the application 
of figs the boil was healed, and he- recovered.” This is all 
quite straightforward ; but then follows, to our surprise, a 
question addressed by the king to the prophet, “‘ What shall 
be the sign that Jahweh will heal me? ”—after we have 
been expressly told that he is healed already! Surely it 
is no special repugnance to a religion which authenticates 
itself by ‘signs’ that wakes in our hearts a gentle but 
ineradicable suspicion that at this point accretion begins. 
Then—so the story goes on—Isaiah offered Hezekiah his choice 
of a sign; the shadow would move forward or backward, 
as he should determine ; and the king naturally made choice 
of the latter, as the seemingly more difficult. Needless to 
say, the sign was accomplished, the shadow went back. But 
in the story as told in Isaiah there is a significant difference. 
In xxxviii. 7 f. the prophet offers no choice: he simply and 
definitely announces, ‘“‘ This shall be the sign ... Behold, 
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I will cause the shadow to return backward ten steps.” Is 
it possible to evade the conclusion that this is the first form 
taken by the accretion ? The sign in any case is unnecessary 
after the cure. But once it entered into the story in response 
to the later appetite for signs, it at first took the relatively 
worthy form of a simple dignified announcement : but later 
ages, not content with the simple miraculous sign, enhanced 
the miracle by representing Isaiah as offering Hezekiah his 
choice; and so the story is told in 2 Kings xx. 8-11. The 
gradual advance from the sobriety of history to the licence 
of legend could hardly be better illustrated than by an analysis 
and comparison of these two narratives. 

The later love of miracle is also strikingly attested by the 
curious chapter, 1 Kings xiii., which Cornill calls ‘‘ a prophetic 
legend of the most grotesque kind,” and which in any case, 
it must be admitted, presents a fair accumulation of surprises. 
There is in it an unparalleled instance of predictive prophecy 
—Josiah is foretold by name three centuries before he appears 
(verse 2); the details are remarkably definite (verse 2) and 
are fulfilled to the letter (2 Kings xxiii. 20); the sign is a 
strange one—the miraculously rent altar (verse 3)—only less 
strange than the immediate withering of the rebellious hand 
stretched out against the ‘“‘ man of God,” and its immediate 
restoration on the prophet’s prayer (verse 4); the morality 
of the “ old prophet,” whose revelation is attributed to an 
angel, is more than questionable ; the picture of the lion and 
the ass standing beside the body of the dead “‘ man of God ” 
is, to say the least, improbable (verse 28). But while the 
scene is set in the very early monarchy, say about 930 B.c., 
the chapter is replete with characteristically post-exilic ideas 
and even phrases. It is perhaps not without significance 
that the ‘‘ man of God,” whose message and doom are thus 
strangely told, is anonymous. But what makes it absolutely 
certain that the chapter is not only late but very late, is the 
anachronism of verse 32, where the “cities of Samaria” 
are explicitly mentioned, though Samaria is said in this same 
Book of Kings not to have been even built until at least 
half a century after (xvi. 24), and, more damaging still, such 
a reference to the cities of Samaria implies that Samaria is 
a province, as it was not till after the exile. It is hardly 
necessary, therefore, to take seriously miracles recorded in 
a narrative so demonstrably and indubitably late. 

The facile reception of such stories, once they came into 
circulation, will be readily intelligible to one who remembers 
the credulity which prevailed, as Lecky has pointed out in 
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his History of European Morals, chapter 3, even among the 
most eminent men in the most enlightened days of the 
Roman Empire. 

One fertile source of miracle is the misunderstanding of 
poetry. No amount of evidence could convince an educated 
man of to-day that the sun ever “stayed in the midst of 
heaven and hasted not to go down about a whole day ”’ 
(Josh. x. 18). It is surely a relief to know that the real 
facts of the case in no way commit us to such an impossible 
belief. The statement just quoted and the verse which 
follows it are the prose writer’s pious comment on Joshua’s 
dramatic apostrophe to the sun and the moon in the crisis of 
a battle against his Canaanite foes :— 


‘* Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon.”’ 


As the word rendered “stand still” literally means ‘“ be 
dumb ”’ or silent, it is possible that Joshua is here praying 
not for a prolongation of the light, but for the coming of 
darkness, and that the reference is to the black clouds of the 
hail-storm (verse 11). But the point to notice is that in 
either case we are dealing with a poetical quotation, acknow- 
ledged in the Hebrew (though not in the Septuagint) as an 
excerpt from the Book of Jashar, which we know to have 
been an ancient book of Hebrew poetry, containing among 
other things the noble elegy of David over Saul and Jonathan 
(cf. 2 Sam. i. 18). Is it too much to ask that poetry be 
interpreted according to the canons of poetry, and not 
treated as unimaginative prose? But with this treatment 
the stupendous miracle automatically disappears. Matthew 
Arnold was unquestionably right when he argued that “‘ more 
than half of the so-called difficulties in the Bible arise from 
taking Eastern poetry and trying to make it fit in with the 
bald literalness of Western prose.” But it is even more to 
the point to note that this misinterpretation of poetry already 
exists in the Bible itself. Prosy-mindedness is not the 
monopoly of the West: it is encouraged by Bibliolatry, 
with its concomitant literalism and inelastic dogma which 
mechanises, where it does not suppress, the imagination. 
Once we remember that behind the prose of the Hexateuch 
lies poetry like the Book of Jashar and the Book of the Wars 
of Jahweh (Num. xxi. 14), we are in a position to assign to 
many of the miraculous incidents recorded there their true 
historical value. Is it literally true, for example, that the 
walls of Jericho fell down flat at the sound of Hebrew 
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trumpets and the shout of the Hebrew host (Josh. vi. 20)! 
Everything will depend on whether this is prose or poetry. 
Fortunately we have a later and quite incidental illusion to 
the fact that there was a real battle—‘‘ the men of Jericho 
fought against you” (xxiv. 11)—though the story, as told 
in Josh. vi., does not suggest this, unless indeed we apply 
our common sense to the essentially poetic and imaginative 
quality that lies half revealed and half concealed within the 
prose narrative. ‘“‘In war,” Principal Sir George Adam 
Smith reminds us, ‘‘ Jericho has always been easily taken. 
That her walls fell down at the sound of Joshua’s trumpets is 
no exaggeration, but the soberest summary of all her history.” 
This is true, but not in the sense which would comfort the 
literalists. 

A miracle is often nothing more than the quasi-historical 
embodiment of an idea precious to the narrator or to the 
community he represents. The story, for example, of Aaron’s 
rod that budded, which is only found in the latest stratum of 
the Hexateuch—i.e. seven hundred years at least after the 
time of Aaron—and has no counterpart in any of the earlier 
sources, is quite obviously just the priestly writer’s way of 
emphasising the supremacy of the tribe of Levi (Num. 
xvii. 8). Another eloquent illustration is furnished by his 
story of the war with Midian, in which twelve thousand 
men of Israel, without losing a single man, slew every male 
of Midian, with her kings and Balaam, and took enormous 
spoil (Num. xxxi.). The improbability of this is raised to the 
height of impossibility when we remember that, despite the 
total extermination of the Midianites as a people implied by 
the narrative, they gave Gideon and his Israelites, not so 
very long after, pretty convincing proof of their existence and 
vigour (Jud. vi.-vili.). With this impossible story, however, 
is associated a law, the law of booty, which ordains that spoil 
taken in battle be equally divided between the warriors and 
the people who remain behind (Num. xxxi. 25 ff.). This is 
indeed the raison détre of the story; for, while the hands 
are the hands of the historian, the voice is the voice of the 
lawyer-priest. As it happens, we know for certain that the 
real originator of this law was David. A quarrel among his 
men over the booty after a battle led him to enact that “ as 
his share is that goeth down to the battle, so shall his share 
be that tarrieth by the baggage: they shall share alike. 
And ”—the passage goes on—‘ it was so from that day for- 
ward that he,” that is, David, ‘‘ made it a statute and an 
ordinance for Israel unto this day ” (1 Sam. xxx. 24 f.). But 
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the other story refers the law to Moses, on the principle that 
all the legislation must go back to him; and as the story 
itself is so late, so improbable, as even Dillmann admits, 
so inconsistent with later historical facts, shall we roundly 
say ? so impossible, must we not maintain that the law, 
which it wrongly ascribes to Moses, is the only thing of 
consequence to the writer and his readers, and may we not 
dismiss the miraculous victory from serious consideration ? 
The one truth which, in common with the later story, it 
enshrines, is that laws are not made in vacuo, but that they 
emerge in response to specific needs and situations. 

On the higher reaches of the religion of Israel it is easy to 
detect what some one has called “ the progressive irrelevance 
of miracle.””’ The story of Joseph, which is a much more 
artistic literary unit than the older stories of his ancestors, 
is marked also by a superior religious maturity, which finds 
its God not in theophanic intrusions, but in the over-ruling 
Providence of life. Contrasting the tales of Elijah and Elisha, 
which move in an atmosphere of miracle, with the appearance 
of Amos fifty years later, Dr T. R. Glover?! points out that 
Amos ‘‘ deals in no miracles: he sees and thinks like a 
modern, watches events, reasons from facts, and trusts the 
truth of his message to find its way to the consciences of men. 
We are in a new age—a world as modern as that of Pericles 
or Napoleon—one generation away from a Middle Age of 
miracle.”” There are several later allusions in the Bible to 
Balaam, but it is not till we come to Second Peter that we 
hear again of the “dumb ass which spake with man’s 
voice’ (ii. 16). The vision which brought peace to Job 
(xxxviii. f.) was just the vision of the wonder of the world 
as we know it to-day, with its seas and its stars, its rain 
and its dew, its animals and birds. The profounder religious 
minds can dispense with miraculous signs of God’s presence, 
or at least they do not rest their faith upon them ; they know 
Whom they have believed. But to the ordinary mind they 
are precious, and the desire for them may have sometimes 
begotten them in the narrative. Take, for example, the 
raisings from the dead which occur in the stories of Elijah 
and Elisha: strangest of all the tale of the man who came to 
life again at the touch of Elisha’s bones (2 Kings xiii. 20 f.). 
Assuredly nothing could be more wonderful than such a 
miracle if it were true; but apart from the legendary atmo- 
sphere of the cycles to which these tales belong, a curious 
textual fact in Matthew x. 8 gives us pause. It is the passage 

1 Progress in Religion to the Christian Era, p. 131. 
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where Jesus is sending forth the twelve, and in His instruc- 
tions, between “heal the sick’ and ‘“‘ cleanse the lepers,” 
occur in most of the important texts the words “raise 
the dead.” It does not, however, occur in the Codex 
Regius, known to textual criticism as L, which, though 
belonging to the eighth century, is a manuscript of con- 
siderable value. This is a significant omission, and may 
well represent the ultimate textual truth. It is difficult to 
believe that Jesus would commission His disciples to do, as 
part of their ordinary work, what, as a matter of fact, He is 
very seldom recorded to have done Himself. If this be an 
intrusion in the common texts, it is a significant intrusion, 
which would shed light far beyond its immediate context. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the late Professor Sanday, than 
whom no scholar could have moved with more caution or 
worked with more reverence, announced as the result of his 
long investigation that ‘‘ in the end it became clear that the 
Old Testament did not supply a single example that could 
establish the truth of an event really contrary to nature.” 
To one accustomed to associate the supernatural with 
isolated miraculous incidents such a judgment may well 
seem tantamount to the elimination of the supernatural from 
the history of Israel; but this conclusion by no means 
follows. Its presence may still be recognised even in in- 
dividual incidents, but it must be recognised in the uniqueness 
of the history, the religion, and the great personalities of 
Israel. As illustrative of special incidents, take the crossing 
of the Red Sea, alluded to already. This was Israel’s first 
historical experience of redemption. Now, if there is a 
purpose in history, and if Israel be the supreme exponent of 
that purpose, that early experience begins to assume a 
significance for the whole world; and is it unreasonable to 
suppose that the God of the world should have been present 
in it in some special degree? Granted that there were no 
miraculous walls of water through which the people passed, 
why did the wind blow just then and just there? If that 
was not an accident—and a religious man does not take kindly 
to this explanation of the world—then may we not fairly 
believe that God was behind it, controlling the so-called 
natural order in the interests of His purpose? And this would 
be a miracle, no less mysterious and essentially much more 
impressive, than walls of water, which, after all, are not 
attested by the oldest source. But indeed the whole history 
of Israel is translucent with the presence of the supernatural. 
As Professor Peake has put it, “‘ Here the God who is never 
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absent from history strikes into its stream with an intenser 
energy.” How else shall we account for the religion and the 
men, more especially the prophets? For a thousand years 
the purity and even the existence of the Hebrew religion 
were exposed to continual peril from contact and conflict 
with other civilisations far more brilliant and powerful than 
Israel’s own: but in the end it was her religion and not theirs 
that triumphed. Where to-day are Chemosh and Milcom 
and Melkart and Marduk and Ishtar? Where are Zeus 
and Poseidon and Hephaestus? And for intimacy with 
God, for knowledge of His character and insight into His 
purpose, where in any land are we to look for the peers 
of Amos and Isaiah and Jeremiah and Paul, and, above all, 
of Jesus? Natural conditions are not adequate to explain 
either the religion or the men; other nations with similar 
conditions of climate, of language, of ritual, of social customs 
and political ideas, produced nothing similar. 

A comparative study of the religious literature of Israel 
and Babylon, where they deal with cognate themes, reveals 
the immense moral and religious superiority of Israel—a 
superiority very willingly admitted even by critics not un- 
friendly to Babylon. How can we better account for this 
than, with Deutero-Isaiah, by believing that God had chosen 
Israel to be the Servant of His high religious purpose for 
the world, and that in some unique sense He was present in 
that wonderful history and literature which found its climax 
in Jesus? Here is an apologetic infinitely less vulnerable 
and more cogent than that which is built upon later records 
of miraculous and easily challengeable incidents? Many a 
critical scholar could with a good conscience and out of a 
full heart echo the words of Pére Lagrange: ‘“ Je n’hésite 
pas a le dire, l’étude historique, trés attentive et trés critique, 
— de plus en plus en lumiére l’action surnaturelle de 

leu.” 
JOHN E. M‘FADYEN. 


GLascow. 


Vor. X XI.—No. 4. 





ITA DE TRINITATE SENTIAT. 
THE Rev. KENNETH WYCHE, M.A. 


WE are constantly being assured on all sides that we must be 
prepared to treat the presentation of the Christian religion 
in a new way which will commend it to the minds of thinking 
people. The old traditional apologetic, we are told, was an 
expedient suited to the times in which it was produced, and 
as there is no limit to the ways in which God can and does 
express Himself, we are bound to present that expression to 
the consideration of the world of to-day in language which 
shall be ‘‘ understanded of the people.”” To this end much 
restatement is needed, credal forms must be simplified, if 
not altogether abandoned, in favour of new ways which 
shall be scientifically expressed. The search for truth in 
religion is to be so fearless that we shall not be afraid to 
throw away everything which hampers and savours of 
obscurantism, nor to admit freely, as all other scientists 
have done, that in times past we have been wrong, that we do 
not claim to be infallible, that we may be quite wrong even 
now and are prepared in the sacred cause of truth to abandon 
the position which we now hold as soon as the conviction 
comes that we are being intellectually dishonest. This, so 
it is often asserted, is the scientific temper, which, unless the 
theologian acquire faithfully, he cannot be saved. The 
argument which is held to clinch the matter is, that we shall 
never make Christianity popular unless we are scientific. 
The word “ scientific ’’ to the theologian is almost as blessed 
as Mesopotamia was to the old lady, and it is a pathetic thing 
that though we cut ourselves with knives and leap round the 
laboratories crying “ O Science hear us,”’ there is such a poor 
response. The fact is that we have got our two shibboleths 
of popularity and science so hopelessly confused that we talk 
of ‘‘ popular science,” forgetting that science is rarely, if ever, 
popular—it is too truthful—and with this misunderstanding of 
the scientific temper we think we are going to convert the 
world with and to a Christianity which shall be both popular 
and scientific. The fear is lest it should prove to be too 
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hybrid a thing to last, and like the centaur, rapidly suc- 
ceed in becoming extinct. If we are to be scientific in our 
presentation of dogma to an age instinct with the new 
enlightenment, we must fix in our minds two things which we 
can never afford to forget. Firstly, the true man of science 
seldom, if ever, starts with rigidly fixed presuppositions, 
least of all with the rooted idea that everyone else must be 
wrong; secondly, he practically never uses the word “ use- 
less,” and never throws anything on one side till it has been 
proved of no value. If we are to be scientific in our new 
statements of dogma we stultify our whole position at the 
outset if we allow ourselves to become obsessed with the 
notion that the old presentations are probably wrong, or that 
we can afford to put them away until we have discovered 
something which will fulfil their necessary functions in a way 
so much better as to be almost beyond controversy. 

True science is never ‘‘ popular.” It is a ~_ mistake 
to suppose that even those discoveries which have most 
benefited mankind were popularly received at first, or that 
popularity can be considered any criterion at all of the 
truth of a thing. In fact there was a tendency in less 
enlightened ages to burn off-hand the discoverer of any truth 
which might have been called revolutionary, while some of 
those things which were at once hailed as the last word have 
had to be modified considerably and in some cases abandoned. 
Neither Galileo nor Darwin met with enthusiastic receptions, 
and even Simpson and Stephenson were hard put to it to 
make their discoveries really popular though they were of 
the most practical and utilitarian value. The scientist relies 
on the truth of his discovery, not pepularity, nor even bene- 
ficial results, to establish its acceptance. Again, some of the 
most wonderful discoveries of the world were made, not 
merely as the result of patient experiment and hard 
theoretical work, but by the flash of genius, partly intuitive 
and partly from the conviction which came from experience, 
at first vague and unformed and incapable of being reduced 
to a formula or even of being demonstrated until it had been 
proved experimentally, perhaps after many an abortive 
effort. The genuine scientific temper is disinterested, has 
no axe to grind, and, may we add, has a healthy distrust of 
purely a priori argument. In addition to this it is sometimes 
salutary for the would-be scientific theologian to ask himself 
whether he is not unduly influenced by a desire to be upto 
date at all costs, even that of truth. 

When, and not until, the theologian has put himself 
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through this rather searching discipline, he is at liberty to 
treat of Christian dogma from a scientific point of view. 
There is probably none of the dogmatic statements which 
the Christian religion puts forward for acceptance which 
demands more careful handling by scientifically - minded 
theologians than the doctrine of the Trinity. Perhaps the 
two most common ways of dealing with this subject are as 
grossly unscientific as they can be. The one is to enshrine 
the dogma as too sacrosanct to be touched, and propound it to 
the belief of the faithful as necessary to salvation, to be 
accepted, if necessary, by a kind of mental gymnastic, bolstered 
up by a logical though unconvincing proof based on rather 
unsatisfactory premises. The other, which is equally absurd, 
is illustrated by the attitude of a somewhat learned divine 
known to the writer who, when asked a question by a student, 
paced up and down the room in obvious distress of mind 
muttering, “‘ Three in one, three in one—absurd.” 

It is too often taken for granted that the concern of dogma 
is the intellect alone, that its function is the formulation of 
definition-like statements about certain speculative concepts 
of truth in such a manner as to satisfy the trained human 
intelligence. As a matter of fact such a thing is an impossi- 
bility. I doubt whether any human being can conceive of a 
dogmatic statement which shall in isolation from the will 
and the emotions completely satisfy the intellect by itself. 
The modern psychologist’s protest against the tendency to 
think of the psychological components of the human person- 
ality as if they were completely separate entities, and could be 
considered separately by being detached as if they were limbs 
that could be amputated, is never more needed than in a case 
like this. To postulate a statement of truth which shall 
satisfy the intellect without taking the will and the emotions 
into account is to suppose an impossible fiction. Even the 
bald and apparently uninteresting statement that the square 
on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
sum of the squares on the other two sides is not a purely 
intellectual concept, it also satisfies the emotions about 
squares, triangles, and hypotenuses in general, and through 
the imagination helps to determine the will. From the above 
we may legitimately suppose that a dogma which satisfies 
the emotions and the will and yet appears to be unconvincing 
to the intellect may be considered more probably true than 
one which satisfies the intellect alone, though both, as a matter 
of fact, are fictions. What is wrong in the first case is the 
manner of presentation, not the thing presented. 
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Any dogma is first apprehended by man’s cognitive powers, 
and, unless the percipient be incomplete or the dogma pro- 
pounded insufficient, it must issue through the affective 
powers into conation. In other words, all dogma must be 
dynamic, statement about it and any credal form is later 
and must be based on results which are obtained empirically. 
Here is where the chief difficulty comes in, for there is nothing 
harder than stating and interpreting experience intelligibly. 
Every human action (actus humanus) issues from a belief, 
even those which appear to be spontaneous and reflex. 
The psychologist will readily explain to us the ease with 
which we misinterpret experience and misunderstand 
dynamic; the phantasies and complexes we weave for 
ourselves will frequently prevent us from seeing or under- 
standing the causes of our actions, and colour all our experi- 
ences with false pigments. 

Man is so built that he must act from belief or not at all, 
he only sits down or takes food from a belief that by so doing 
he can rest himself or satisfy his hunger, and this belief is 
strengthened by actual experience. If all his actions were 
spasmodic and uncorrelated he would not be what we describe 
as man. In spite of many attempts to do so, man has never 
been able to do without God, or some substitute for Him, 
to provide an end, a dynamic, and some unifying force for 
his activities ; in short, the religious tendency is one of man’s 
most primitive endowments. This God has been visualised 
in many ways, of which in almost every case the underlying 
idea has been that of the All Father or the Great Spirit. 
Development and experience naturally corrected and im- 
proved the details, and it was found that these two conceptions 
were open to a few serious objections. The All Father 
tended to become too far away from His creation and to have 
too little connection with His children, or, on the other hand, 
to become so over anthropomorphised that He was no bigger 
than His worshippers. The Great Spirit tended to become 
too “‘ spiritual ” (for we must not forget that the idea of spirit 
was very closely connected with the unsubstantial wind or 
breath, cf. the Hebrew word mv), and was either almost 
entirely lost in vagueness, or was considered as immanent 
to the verge of Pantheism. These two conceptions proved 
to be too slight to provide an adequate dynamic for conduct 
or a unifying force in experience. Experience felt the need 
for the revelation which would bring man into a really close 
and intimate relationship with the Deity, and, in providing 
this, made various attempts to correct the underlying idea. 
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We need not examine the qodvupepads kai modutpdmas maha 
to which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews refers. 

The great claim of Christianity is that this revelation was 
made perfect in Christ, that He alone satisfies, that He alone 
performs the double function of revealing and bringing into 
contact. This He did by the making of At-one-ment of God 
and man in an intimate spiritual relationship. It is some- 
times objected that this revelation is too paradoxical, but 
could the antinomy of God and man made one be otherwise 
expressed and revealed without such a paradox ? 

But, as we have seen above, the understanding of even 
the baldest mathematical truth is not the function of the 
intellect alone, it is concerned equally with the emotions 
and the will, and these we take into consideration when we 
examine what we may call the devotional experience of the 
race. The great discovery which we owe to this sphere is 
that God must be a Father who both made and loves all 
things, that He must be approachable, and that the holiness 
(z.e. moral holiness or righteousness) which this approach 
and revelation demands is only obtainable through Him. 
Man cannot attain it alone. It was the flash of devotional 
genius which saw the truth, that the demands of experience 
could only be satisfied if the revealer of God was God, and if 
the spiritual power which made for righteousness were the 
power of the Spirit of God, i.e. were God Himself. 

Nov, if all this be true (and it seems that in no other way 
will the demand of human experience be satisfied), there is 
no other way of regarding God than as Triune, the paradox 
of Three Persons in One God. The language may be difficult 
considered by the intellect alone, but it does at least satisfy and 
provide the required dynamic by bringing man experiment- 
ally into close touch with the majesty of God without 
minimising that majesty which is one of His essential 
attributes, and without absorbingythe common things of 
life; it revaluates them without transmutation of their 
essential characteristics. If we attempt to add to this 
Triune conception how are we the better ? we do not seem 
able to do so and get any nearer to a true and adequate idea 
of God. It is easier to subtract, but if we subtract we are 
at once in danger of losing the truth about Him by regarding 
Him as a pure monad, and we have seen that this has proved 
false because imperfect. 

It may be objected that all this is incapable of a true 
proof and is based on the argument a priorz in the manner 
to which exception has been taken above. But the manner 
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of the existence of God is incapable of a strict proof. Like 
all other ultimate truths it is not capable of a purely in- 
tellectual demonstration, or a logical disproof. Like all the 
dogmas on which science relies it is an hypothesis which 
seems to fit all known facts, worked out empirically and 
proved experimentally. This experimental proof is not to 
be confounded with pragmatical argument. 

It is sometimes alleged that the results of devotional 
experience are but slender foundations on which to base any 
kind of proof, as what is taken for genuine emotional experi- 
ence may be pure hallucination, owing to the tendency in 
man to realise his wishes and imagination in the realms of 
phantasy if he cannot do so in reality. Mr Will Spens 
devotes a good deal of space in his book, Belief and Practice, 
to the consideration of this matter. It will usually be found 
that a false devotional experience will be the fulfilment of 
a wish or expectation, and in form will turn out to be what 
would naturally be foretold on dispassionate and _ logical 
lines. In the case of genuine devotional experiences, they 
often prove quite contrary to even the keenest desire, 
especially if they come from without and are not projected 
outwards from within. It seems safe to assert that the dogma 
of the Trinity is as unlikely to have been evolved from 
purely subjective emotions as from the intellect alone. The 
fact that the doctrine is not the product or the property of 
any one eclectic sect or emotional environment goes to prove 
this. It is also interesting to notice the conscious and un- 
conscious reactions against it. There is a certain amount 
of objection raised in circles which delight to be called 
intellectual, a false claim if they rule out too readily all but 
the intellective constituents in man; and there is also an 
unconscious protest in the tritheism of certain popular 
aspects of theology which arises from a‘failure to understand 
and to interpret their own experiences. It should not be 
forgotten that some things are hidden from the wise and 
prudent which are revealed unto babes, and the history of 
the Church has shown that the arrogance of the intellectuals 
has not tended to include the babes for whom Christ died, 
while the babes have always been able to include the wise, 
who through their very wisdom are humble enough to be 
able to help the babes, especially by supplying for their use 
that which they themselves lack. 


** Qui vult ergo salvus esse : ita de Trinitate sentiat.” 


KENNETH WYCHE. 


BIRMINGHAM. 





THOUGHT AND THE LETTER. 


EK. W. ADAMS, M.D. 


i 


‘WE find it hard to get and to keep any private property 
in thought.” The genial Poet of the Breakfast Table in 
this line reminds us of a mournful truth. Sterne in another 
line shows that this kind of property is also subject to 
risk in transit, for he confesses that he is sure that he 
has intercepted many an idea which heaven intended for 
another man. 

It cannot be said, however, that an appreciation of the 
insecurity of tenure of thought-property has in any way 
tended to stem that Deluge of Ink which is not indeed 
especially characteristic of one age or time. ‘‘ Of the making 
of books there is no end” is an old and “ grey-headed ” 
plaint, and owing to increase of opportunity Time but 
aggravates the ill. The fact that the making of books is no 
monopoly of one age or race suggests as a cause one that 
acts as potently now as it did when long ago the royal author 
in deploring the evil succeeded only in adding to it. Coming 
down the centuries we meet with another who would willingly 
have checked the stream—and indeed, if report speaks true, 
the works of his contemporaries had but a short life at his 
hands ; but Paracelsus, like Solomon, left no mean contribu- 
tion to swell that flood. Sir Thomas Browne, later still, 
complained that Pineda quoted in one work more authors 
than were needed in a whole world, and he favoured a 
holocaust. Yet Sir Thomas Browne, like his predecessors, 
belied his good words, and his books help to swell our 
libraries. Carlyle, again, ‘‘ proclaims the merits of silence 
in some thirty volumes.” All this proves that the reason, 
whatever it is, is greater than the logic of the schools. Now 
Thoreau has rightly said that it takes two to speak the truth. 
We will alter this aphorism a little, press it into a new service, 
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and make it tell a new truth. It takes two to express a 
thought. Thought, like emotion, craves expression. Ex- 
pression is indeed an integral part of thought itself; and to 
express a thought fully, more is required than merely to 
put it in words as fitting as can be summoned to one’s aid. 
It takes two to express a thought—expression is instinctively 
felt to be inadequate unless there be stamped a facsimile 
thought upon the mind of some one (or more) of our fellows. 
There are many curious and amusing instances of thinkers, 
only dimly conscious of this truth, struggling in vain against 
the compelling influences which flow from it. Sir Thomas 
Browne, though too modest for print, did not object to the 
circulation of many copies in manuscript of the Religio 
Medici, and when one over-zealous admirer betrayed his 
trust and handed the script to the printer, though the worthy 
knight was put to some small inconvenience thereby, yet in 
the end we find that he bore the mishap with much fortitude. 
Many similar examples will occur to the reader. 

But though it requires two to express a thought, it is by 
no means a matter for indifference who and what the Second 
Person is. It takes not merely two, numerically, to express 
a thought, but two who can vibrate to the same influences. 
Of the three named suitors of Portia, to Bassanio alone was 
the writer of the inscription on the leaden casket able to 
express his thought.. The same writing was read by each 
one of the three, but the minds of the princes of Morocco and 
Arragon struck jarring discords with the mind that originated 
the message—only the mind of Bassanio was tuned to an 
unison. In Mrs Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte we are 
told of the delight of the Yorkshire vicar’s daughter when 
she read a French criticism of her work—appreciative and 
full of sympathetic insight. ‘‘ You know me,” she wrote 
of her critic of the Revue des Deux Monds. The little- 
known Sonnets of Bowles found such perfect expression 
in the mind of Coleridge that they awoke his own poetic 
instinct, as though a vibrating string had found its unison 
or harmony. Each time Mrs Siddons played Lady Macbeth, 
Shakespeare expressed his thought in all its tragic terror. 
It is indeed a comforting reflection that the expression of 
a thought is not limited by the lifetime of its author. It 
has happened more than once that a great thought, whether 
entrusted to paper, canvas, or other guardian, has neverthe- 
less been inadequately expressed while its author was alive. 
The thinker may have chosen words or colours or harmonies 
as custodians of his thought, as the case may be, and the 
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book may have been upon the shelves of libraries, the picture 
upon the walls of galleries, the score upon the desks of concert- 
rooms, yet the thought may have lain in a torpid winter sleep 
until, long after the brain that gave it has ceased to think, 
that indispensable Second Person—the Right Person—has at 
last arrived and called it to a fuller life. The dead brain and 
the living one have entered into a mystic partnership in that 
silent message from the silent land ! 

This full preservation of thought and its after-expression 
would, however, be impossible were it not for that wonderful 
thought embalmer—written language. There is far more 
mystery attaching to books, and indeed to all forms of 
inscribed symbols, than can readily be told. Littera scripta 
manet, . . . Mary Stuart of Scotland, Mary of Scotland, late 
one night in the city of Glasgow sits in her own private 
room—pen in hand. No longer now the wily schemer, 
the double-tongued diplomatist. Under cover of Night 
and Silence the secret thoughts from their secret places 
emerge at her bidding to commit themselves to the white 
paper before her. The lamplight shines upon the words she 
is tracing, but it betrays them only to the outer darkness 
beyond its own circle of light: ‘‘ I am writing to you while 
the rest are sleeping. . . .” The passionate words pour 
tumultuously forth. Secretly are they written in a secret 
place at a secret hour. Undated and unsigned they are 
entrusted to a secret messenger, and at last are read in secret 
by him to whom they are addressed. Yet to-day those 
whispered words are shouted from the housetops! Naked 
and shivering they look from the pages of our history books 
into the cold eyes of their million readers begging piteously 
for the friendly shelter of the ravished Casket. .. . 

We have not yet, however, penetrated the inner meaning 
of those three easy Latin words. Littera scripta manet! 
There is a charm and a mystery attaching to old books and 
manuscripts—books and manuscripts, that is, written long 
ago—which are easier to feel than to express in words. As 
we open their pages and read on we seem to be in the com- 
pany of those great ones whose eyes have scanned the same 
lines ours now rest upon: whose minds have been stirred in 
the same fashion as ours; and it is as though we read not 
alone, but share the page with them. Nor is this all. The 
book we are reading will stir too the minds of readers yet 
unborn even so. Those readers of long ago and those that 
shall be seem linked with us in a common fellowship, and we 
have as it were a sense of kinship with them—a kinship, not 
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as of a common blood stirring in our veins, but as of a common 
thought enriching the finer parts of us and them. We may, 
in a sense, through the medium of a living book hold con- 
verse with the great souls of a generation yet to come, for 
that bright current of thought which “ enriches the blood of 
the world ” will be a part of them. This fellowship is the 
most wonderful of all fellowships, for it is timeless—past, 
present, and future being blended into one. We take down 
our Virgil and know that those exquisite lines thrilled the 
brains of Dante and Wordsworth. When we read our 
Chaucer we know that the same harmonies ran through the 
mind of Spenser. Our companions of the future are anony- 
mous but not, we may be sure, inglorious! Each true lover 
of books who, like the gentle scholar-priest of Earnley, has 
“read books and beheld them lovingly ” feels the presence 
of this mystic fellowship so easy to sense, so difficult to 
describe. 

That short Latin proverb makes a long text, for we cannot 
exhaust the mystery hidden in its three words. What 
enduring and long-suffering friends are books! We mean, 
of course, ‘‘ books that are books,” not those Masqueraders 
in Morocco, the modern Encyclopedia and Encyclopedic 
Dictionary. You may yawn over a book if you are weary, 
you may slight it, you may neglect it, you may even be rude 
enough to “‘ shut it up,” and yet ever be sure that when again 
you require its comfort the open page will accord you the 
same friendly greeting as heretofore. Brilliant it may be— 
it never grumbles that you are dull, and the one-sided con- 
versation is carried on in perfect contentment. The ink- 
bound thoughts one by one burst their fetters and sail the 
air, free for awhile, as they look in through the windows of 
the reader’s eyes and smile benignly on the thoughts that 
view them from within. Littera scripta manet! Time, 
Space, and Death brood over our friendships, but these own 
no sway in the land whence come these voices. Our com- 
panions of this country are ageless and immortal, and their 
— are clear and sweet as the distant melancholy of far-off 

ells. 

There is, however, a darker side to which we must now 
give attention. Our reverence for the Letter ought not to 
blind us to its limitations. There is sufficient wonder in the 
fact that a cordon of ink can so well confine our thoughts, 
but post we our word-warders as skilfully as we please, we 
cannot always guard against some strays. The mind of 
man is infinitely in advance of its codes of expression. 
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Wonderful as is the written word, yet the sign and the symbol 
are a crude and barbarous code when we soberly consider the 
matter. A thinker must express his thought as best he may 
by means of the resources at his disposal. The medium of 
his expression, however, though it has refined and improved 
since the first uncouth attempt, is yet an inferior thing and 
incapable of indefinite expansion. Hence the great thinker 
is often driven to apparent obscurity of language, and 
he has to trust to a kindred mind to unlock his full 
meaning. 

Then, too, the sublime thinker is not always a sublime 
translator of his thought. Thought is as impalpable as the 
electric fluid. That, to do work, must be conveyed along a 
suitable medium which we know as a conductor. Now the 
difference between a conductor and a non-conductor is not a 
real one, but merely a matter of relative resistance. All 
materials are to a certain extent resistant—some more, some 
less. Silver is the least resistant of all materials, nevertheless 
it possesses resistance. So even the most perfect language 
has inherent thought-resistance, and to use the analogue of 
silver is a privilege not given to every great thinker. There 
are indccd minds who have this silvern medium at their com- 
mand, but greater minds perhaps than these have been com- 
pelled to use an inferior conductor. Because of this, it is 
sometimes probable that a passage may not convey, even to 
the mind of its author, the same full meaning at a later date 
as was the case when he originally wrote it. The pre- 
sent circumstances in which he wrote it, the psychological 
conditions, associations, and surroundings in which the 
thought had its birth cannot always be fully recreated in 
after-time. 

Hence it is that paradox is so often the truth vehicle of 
the poet, the prophet, and the seer. This compulsory resort 
to paradox is the clearest evidence of the tremendous gap 
existing between mind and medium. It is often the only 
device which can compel language to carry more than its full 
cargo of meaning. But overloading has its dangers, and 
paradox might have been unnecessary had Raphael Hythlo- 
day been able to preserve for us the Utopian alphabet. The 
joy of the teacher who finds that he can clothe his thought 
in language which can be addressed “ to All” is certainly 
not less than that of his disciples as they gladly cry: ‘“ Lo, 
now speakest thou plainly, and speakest no parable.” 

In spite, however, of the employment of paradox and 
every other known device, the thinker has, in the last resort, 
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to trust largely to those fair spaces “‘ between the lines,” 
their fresh whiteness untainted by the smirch of printer’s ink 
and, rightly considered, more eloquent than an oration of 
Cicero or the rhetoric of Demosthenes. We take a sheet of 
paper and entrust the current of our thought to the written 
word. But underneath our lines are the blank spaces which, 
like a series of insulators, prevent the thought leakage we 
should otherwise have to deplore. The printed statement, 
wonderful as it is with its wealth of meaning conveyed, does 
not of itself reveal the thousand and one fancies, each with 
its associated trains of feeling and idea, that delighted by the 
way. But nothing of all this is lost to him whose inmost 
ear can make vocal the silence that is “‘ between the lines.” 
Thus can our companions of the silent country converse 
with us in the language of their own quiet land if we are but 
worthy to listen. 

The man who has a collection of books is a hundred- 
eyed—nay a thousand-eyed. Archimedes, Newton, Kelvin, 
Mendel, and the rest have all observed for him and will 
report to him if he choose. In our small day we are able 
to see but little for ourselves, for we have “no julep to 
cheat the grave.” But these faithful servitors of ours, 
because of the permanence of the letter, do compensate to 
the limit of their power for this withholden gift, for thereby 
they have been enabled industriously to deputise for us in 
the years when we were not, and they multiply our energies 
indefinitely in the present. We are myriad-minded also if 
we have our books around us. Plato, Bacon, Kant, and all 
the rest of the glorious company have all thought for us and 
will open their minds to us if we do but choose summon them 
to the council table. A magic arithmetic attaches to their 
gifts. Did Mendel see how peas grew? Because he saw 
that and reported it to us, we are able to see a hundred 
things he never saw. Did Plato, or Bacon, or Kant think a 
certain thought? Because he thought that and told his 
thought to us, we think a hundred fresh thoughts. We are 
served for less than naught, for we are richly feed to accept 
that service. 

Though thus we are served without fee, one condition is 
exacted lest we hold wisdom too cheaply. This work is not 
done for us that we may pass our time in easy indolence. 
Our books demand our thoughts in exchange for their own. 
We cannot bribe their magic to remove our rocks for us while 
we stand idly by, as Aurelius hired that of the philosopher 
in Chaucer’s tale. Did we say that they observed for us and 
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thought for us? Nay, this is but half the truth, for they 
prefer infinitely to observe and think with us. He who does 
not bring his thoughts to his book cannot truly be said to 
read at all. If his author be one of the great dead, he is in a 
sense a ghoul, for he disturbs a serene peace from idle curiosity 
and is in the same case with Saul. if his author be a living 
man, he is an impertinent intruder, a rude thruster-in, for 
his company is unwanted. 

Littera scripta manet! ‘A good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.” So potent a preservative is 
the written word that, just as the surgeon’s fluid indifferently 
salves the living and preserves a corpse, so the letter preserves 
sometimes a dead thought or a dead book. These corpse- 
books are not always easy to detect at a glance. All the 
similitude of life is there and the external appearance of 
freshness, but examination reveals a mere simulacrum. In 
one’s own private collections these simulacra can be excluded, 
but in a public library one becomes depressed by the multi- 
tude of the mummy books upon the shelves. The pre- 
servation of a dead book has, of course, its value in special 
circumstances. It enables the historian and the antiquary 
to reconstruct the past thought of an age, just as the Piltdown 
and Neanderthal skulls enable the anthropologist to recon- 
struct the frames of an early stage of human development; 
but our immense collections of well-preserved relics far exceed 
these needs. A huge library with its thousands or millions 
of books is felt to be no holy place, but rather some monstrous 
indecency—a Necropolis mingled indiscriminately with the 
streets of the living. Was ever a great thought born in the 
dusty silences of a large library ? 

Big collections of unfamiliar books—and even familiar 
books wear a forbidding aspect on alien shelves—provoke 
many reflections, some comforting, some disquieting. On the 
one hand we find that the wider our acquaintance with the 
writings of men the more we marvel, not that truth is so hard 
to come by, but that real falsehood is so rare. It is doubtful 
whether a man can entirely lie, since an untruth being a non- 
entity cannot subsist without some portion at least of the 
cement of truth; or in better simile, truth is necessary as a 
container to hold a lie, as a material receptacle is necessary 
to define and confine a vacuum. 

On the other hand, you shall scarcely meet with the 
record of a whole fact anywhere. All truth is comparative 
merely, though Truth in any degree is, like the sword 
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Mordure, a hard biter. We need a certain crustacean habit 
of mind, therefore, safely to enter a library, and we may 
learn from the crab, which does not cast its shell unwarily 
and expose its tender flesh to all the chances. If you 
rashly shed your mental carapace the books will surely 
devour you. 

In the safe surroundings of our own few but well-stocked 
shelves, however, we may safely discard our armour. The 
books there—we know and love them all, their frailties 
perhaps not less than their sublimities. New books, of 
course, are frequent and welcome guests, but they enter 
neither unintroduced nor unannounced. Some book we 
know well tells us of another book and awakes in us a desire 
to become acquainted with it. So the introduction is 
accomplished decently and in order, as of one gentleman to 
another. But to step from the vicinity of our own small 
and comfortable collection into the vast and cheerless spaces 
of an immense library is like exchanging a select company for 
a motley crowd in a public hall. Indeed, what Sir Thomas 
Browne has to say of a crowd of men is peculiarly applicable 
to that mob of books we call a library. Taken apart the 
volumes are those delightful companions we know, but 
massed in thousands upon the shelves of a big library they 
are ‘‘a numerous piece of monstrosity.”” We may confess 
a love for books and a hatred for libraries, and no just accusa- 
tion of paradox will lie. 

We have said that “‘ new books are frequent and welcome 
guests.”” By “‘ new” we understand both old books we have 
not read before and truly new books by writers of the present 
generation. In the latter case, however, we make a reserva- 
tion. If an importunate present-day author bundles hot- 
foot into our notice, claiming perhaps twenty hours or more 
of our time and demanding of us a fee for his wisdom which 
will buy the complete works of a Shakespeare or a Spenser 
twice over, we are inclined to check his ardour a little and to 
say to him: ‘‘ You as a new acquaintance are right welcome 
if you bear a good introduction. But have you noticed my 
waiting-room ? Did you observe who they were who de- 
manded audience of me ?—all very important personages 
I warrant you! Is it seemly that I keep them waiting while 
I accord you a lengthy interview out of your turn? Are you 
not aware that the twenty hours or so that I shall give you 
may mean the turning away of one of these without speech ? ” 
It may be that he has a sufficient answer to give, for we 
cannot live wholly or even mainly in the past, and thought is 
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a monopoly of no age. We miss much if we blindly follow 
those who, like Lamb,! are content ‘‘ when a new book comes 
out to read an old one,” nor need we emulate the intem- 
perance of Salmasius which suffers torments because it is 
not possible to read all books at once. But his answer must 
indeed be satisfactory, for our waiting throng have all given 
sufficient guarantees that they are not come to waste our 
time. There is certainly no sufficient reason why we should 
read a modern author merely because he finds it necessary 
to produce a book every six months or so. 


II. 


In the case of the majority of books the ordinary method of 
reading is sufficient, but there are other books which must 
be read in two or three different ways. When we listen to 
a fine peal of bells we are conscious of two series of sounds. 
One series haunts the more opaque regions of the air, and 
the sounds cannot soar for they are weighted by the metal 
in which they originate, while their melody is broken into by 
the insistent staccato of the clapper. But in the upper air, 
serene and distant, the ear is held by the pure souls of the 
sounds—the overtones—pealing forth their canticle in the un- 
broken procession of a perfect legato. The musical ear can 
indeed distinguish series upon series of sounds, ever rarer and 
purer, aspiring ever higher until they seem to blend with the 
noiseless harmonies of Nature’s ordered silences. The true 
hedonist is a usurer in respect to his emotions, and will exact 
from them a compound interest where he can. He will listen 
first of all to the more robust but grosser tones, and when he 
has had his fill of these will shut off his coarser audition as 
with a diaphragm and yield his finer ear to the single service 
of the overtones. A third time yet he will listen, and as an 
. organist couples his keyboards to play with full organ, so he 
employs his full auditory sense to extract the combined 
symphony of the bells. 

Thus must we read a melodious book. First we pay 
attention to the author’s words and, gripping their sense, we 
become aware of the most patent of the overlapping series of 
thoughts. Then, ignoring the insistent importunity of words, 
we endeavour to read through them rather than by them and 
cause the more elusive series of overthoughts, which are 


1 See Canon Ainger on Lamb in the “English Men of Letters” 
Series. 
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hardly constrained by the bondage of the latter, to swim 
within the sphere of our consciousness. Our aim in this 
second kind of reading is something bigger than a mere com- 
prehension of the sense. We reach out towards a rapport of 
mind with mind, so that we may sense an idea when, as it 
were, it is in mind solution before it has deposited in the 
sparkling crystals of language. For, reversing the usual 
order of Nature, thought is biggest at its birth. The dawn 
of a thought is swift and free. Suddenly in the upper sub- 
conscious strata of the mind a thought struggles upward 
towards conscious expression. Like the lava from a volcano’s 
mouth it emerges fiery and incandescent, infinitely grander 
and more beautiful than when it has cooled into a more 
definite and solid mass. 

This manner of reading, however, is accomplished not so 
much by intellectual exercise as by the aid of an extension 
of that same faculty of which the appreciation of musical 
tones is the outward expression and symbol. There are some 
books which cannot be read by persons lacking this inward 
amplification of the harmonic sense.t There is a rare metal 
—selenium—which when acted upon by light receives new 
properties. This fact is made use of in a wonderful instrument 
which enables the blind to see with their ears’; they hear the 
print as a series of musical sounds. This transmutation of 
the senses is also in some degree experienced when we open 
certain books. The light falling upon the selenium of the 
print seems to liberate the thought-song in a smooth and 
flowing cantabile. 

Neither grammarian nor critic can help us here. In the 
case of some books we do better to listen first of all for the 
overtones, and to trace afterwards the fundamentals lower 
down in the series to which they are related. Yet how 
wickedly are the masterpieces of literature presented to our 
young students! They are furnished with the most recent 
pattern of muck-rake as employed by the average “ prose 
person ”’ of the grammarian or critic type, but how often no 
hint is given of the crown that is to be seen for the simple 
looking. Or they are given some devastating generalisation 
on an author’s genuis, and, their minds in fetters, read him 
ever afterwards in bondage. It is, of course, no reproach to 
read like a grammarian or a critic. This is one of the ways 
in which a book may profitakly be read. The offence of the 
man with the muck-rake was not that he was engaged upon 
a lowly task, but that in his absorption he neglected to look 

1 As when an Alexander Ross attempts to read a Religio Medici. 
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up and so failed to see the better thing that was held towards 
him. This is not the worst of the matter. For once having 
been introduced to these generalisations in the days of our 
plastic youth, we are, ever afterwards, unable entirely to 
forget them. Ido not read like you. I shall find all sorts 
of matters in my book of which you have no notion, and you 
shall have a like experience if you compare trial with me. 
Schopenhauer is reported to have said: ‘“* Let no one tell you 
what is contained in the Critique of Pure Reason.” Would 
that our teachers of literature extended the scope of this wise 
warning to the case when tempted to tell us what is in a 
great book ! 

These melodious books concerning which we have been 
discoursing are characterised by rich series of thoughts forth- 
told in harmonic beauty of phrase. But there are other books 
less wealthy in thought though still of surpassing beauty of 
diction. These knights of the splendid pen, these ‘‘ jewellers 
in words,” also claim an affectionate regard. It has been 
said that the chief use of books is to make men think. A 
more primal use is to make men feel. For feeling is the fire 
wherein the material of thought is rendered plastic. ‘‘ So 
many beautiful styles and books with nothing in them ?” 
Believe it never. There is something in them. Beauty is 
not passionless. No man ever fashioned a beautiful thing— 
even a beautiful phrase—with ice at his heart. Thus these 
“‘ beautiful styles and books” do not leave us cold, for 
whatever fire of feeling has gone to their composition kindles 
in us a like fire. Carlyle himself in another place recants his 
error and, with truer insight, exclaims: ‘‘ Body and soul, 
word and idea, go strangely together.” 1 We are speaking, 
of course, of that real beauty of sentence and phrase which 
never covers real emptiness; of that vividness of descrip- 
tion which “‘ is as much and as often derived from the force 
and fervour of the describer, as from the reflections, forms, 
or incidents which constitute their subject and materials.” 
By their proved capacity for ennobling even a slender thought 
these writers also prove themselves to be founts of honour, 
and to ennoble is the prerogative of a king. 

The mystery of the relation between Thought and the 
Letter has many aspects other than those with which we have 
dealt, and among these aspects we will select for a few 
moments’ consideration those which arise when an attempt 

1 Cf. Spenser (“‘ Hymn to Beauty ”’) : 

** For of the soule the bodie forme doth take, 
For soule is forme and doth the bodie make.” 
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is made to express the inexpressible. It may happen to a 
thinker, in fortunate hour, that the cunningly woven mesh 
of his word-net bring to the surface a miraculous draught of 
ideas, but the net may chance to break with the strain of the 
wealth of treasure enclosed. When thought at its highest 
pressure pulses through the tenuous channels of language, 
the walls of the channels are not always able to withstand 
the strain. They give way and the result is a kind of literary 
aneurism. The speaker becomes incoherent, the writer un- 
intelligible. When we come upon such a passage in a book, 
we get an impression as though of some internal force which 
has violently ruptured the print and scattered the letter far 
and wide. A Kant under the domination of intense thought 
writes passages which he will not or cannot explain; an 
Aristotle suddenly interpolates a cryptic sentence apparently 
contradictory of what he has written before; a Lucretius, 
confronted with the insolvable problem of free will, appears 
to descend to puerility ; a Plato is credited with a “ secret 
doctrine.”” In all these cases we do well, before dismissing 
the passages as mere jargon, to remember that wise saw of 
Coleridge: ‘‘ Until you understand a writer’s ignorance, 
presume yourself ignorant of his understanding.” In other 
instances, a thinker rebelling against the wearisome circum- 
locution necessary fully to reveal his thought, invokes in- 
stead an extreme parsimony of the written symbol, and the 
rays of thought, focussed with intensity upon a limited 
space, seem to scorch the very paper itself. We are told 
by Oriental scholars that this focussing of thought by a 
high-power lens of language is especially characteristic of 
some of the Eastern sages. A single word will contain more 
rhetoric than an ordinary volume. What controversies rage 
even now around certain key words in the Analects of Con- 
fucius! What tremendous significances are hidden in the 
single word “‘ Tao ”’ of the old Chinese mystics vA ag 
which they wisely preferred to illustrate by anecdote rather 
than to confine by definition. What fierce conciseness 
characterises the earlier Koranic Suras! An alien mind is 
compelled to employ the weaker glass of circumlocution 
which can be withdrawn a little, before vision becomes 
possible. In the case of certain subtle minds also a curious 
phenomenon is exhibited which contributes to apparent 
obscurity of language. This phenomenon is one which may 
best be described as multiple thinking—the existence in the 
‘mind of two or more parallel trains of thought provoked by 
the same subject-matter. These, like parallel lines, cannot 
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meet except at infinity, where the newer mathematicians tell 
us parallel lines themselves can blend. But though thought 
is infinite, expression is not. 

There is one last relation between Thought and the Letter 
which we must consider before we put a term to our musings. 
Johnson rails upon Gray for his “ fantastic foppery ”’ in 
being of opinion that composition can only be undertaken 
at certain happy moments. There is no need to-day to refute 
Johnson’s heresy, which in its full enormity is set forth in 
Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. Not only do a thousand in- 
stances negative it, but the Doctor himself unsays it in the 
course of his remarks upon another poet’s piece. ‘“‘ It has 
beauty peculiar to itself, and must be numbered among these 
felicities which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, 
but must arise unexpectedly in some hour propitious.” There 
are some moments, how they arise we know not, when, as 
occurred to Socrates under the plane-tree, our breasts are 
full of matter. When, as in the case of some temperaments, 
these moments occur but seldom, there is a present danger 
against which we need to be on our guard. For a flower of 
thought springs suddenly upward towards the light from the 
garden of the brain, and in our joy we make haste to pluck it. 
Yet beware ! for in doing so you may sacrifice unaware many 
attendant and, as yet, unopened buds. Wait a little and you 
shall gather, not a flower, but a nosegay. If we commit to 
paper hastily some thought struggling to be borne out of 
due time we must pay a penalty. For the mind is solicitous 
only for the fruit she bears within her, but ceases her care 
with the separate existence of the thought, just as certain 
animals desert their young. There is even a deeper mystery 
than this in the connection between Thought and its ex- 
pression by the written symbol, though related to it. Cole- 
ridge, in a little noticed passage in his Biographia Litteraria, 
has a striking metaphor which well illustrates a hidden peril 
in the relationship: ‘“‘ What medical physiologists affirm of 
certain secretions applies equally to our thoughts; they too 
must be taken up again into the circulation, and be again 
and again resecreted in order to ensure a healthful vigour, 
both to the mind and its intellectual offspring.” The analogy 
is a just one. We must not immoderately deplete the mind 
of our treasures, for in doing so we make “the head waste 
and the heart empty.” We must needs retain, as it were, 
some permanent capital of thought and live on the interest. 


E. W. ADAMS. 
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SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA. 
A REPLY. 


JOHN MACKAY, D.D., 
Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 


In the January number of this Journal there appears an 
article under the heading ‘‘ Spiritual Conditions in Canada.” 

As a challenge to Canadians, published in Canada, where 
the other shades of the picture are seen and appreciated, 
where the writer is known and his opinions taken at their 
real worth, it might be of some value, though its extreme 
bitterness would even then impair its usefulness. But as 
a serious estimate of spiritual conditions in Canada in view 
of the world conditions, and written for a Journal of inter- 
national circulation, it is so one-sided as to amount to 
caricature. 

No thoughtful student of world affairs can be blind to 
the materialistic trend of the past fifty years in all civilised 
nations, a trend which reached its climax in the world war 
and has not yet spent itself. Needless to say, that trend 
was not confined to Canada, nor was it wholly evil. The 
attention given to the natural sciences and to the utilisation 
of physical forces for human comfort and well-being has 
brought out phases of character and prepared conditions of 
life which will greatly enrich the better world order which is 
slowly emerging. Man’s progress has never been up a steady 
rising plane, but on a broken line, now upward, now down- 
ward, yet with each new inclined section reaching a little 
higher level than the one which preceded. And each again 
has been made possible, in part at least, through the lessons 
taught by the preceding loss. 

The sheer wealth of things made accessible by modern 
scientific achievements has tended to over-emphasise their 
importance and lead men to regard them as ends in them- 
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selves, instead of as means to the enrichment of the spiritual 
life. Money has been valued far beyond its real worth when 
being sought after, but has been squandered with reckless 
prodigality when grasped; the grosser and more physical 
pleasures have been pursued with feverish eagerness, and the 
more real joys of the inner life have been overlooked by 
great masses of the people. 

No one will deny that among the foremost leaders in the 
things of the spirit during the past century have been the 
English-speaking peoples. As one who has lived the greater 
part of his life in Canada, has spent considerable time in the 
Antipodes, the United States, and the Mother Country 
during the past few years, and has tried to form a dispassionate 
estimate of spiritual conditions, the writer feels impelled to 
protest against Mr Stanley’s method of appraising spiritual 
conditions in Canada. 

Were an absolutely ideal order of things possible under 
present-day conditions, or were any nation conspicuously 
more successful in finding its way through the spiritual 
problems of our time than Canada, his method might be 
justifiable. But the only justifiable procedure is to recognise 
the imperfections of the whole world order and then compare 
conditions in Canada with those in the rest of the civilised 
world. If such a comparison is intelligently made the writer 
is convinced that all fair-minded men will accord to Canada 
a high place among the nations. 

Mr Stanley stresses the fact that an undesirable class 
has risen to social prominence through quickly acquired 
wealth due to the rapid industrialisation of Canada. This 
is all too true. But is not the same thing true in the Mother 
Country, as well as in every other civilised nation, and has 
it not been true of every period when readjustments have 
been taking place rapidly ? Commerce and industry call for 
a measure of daring and enterprise which the cultured 
security for long enjoyed by the leisured classes does not 
foster, so that new elements, lacking culture and lacking a 
true sense of social values, always force themselves to the 
top. Yet history has shown that where the responsibilities 
of wealth have been faced these elements gradually take 
on culture and acquire a more sensitive social conscience, 
and where these responsibilities have not been faced the 
descendants of the nouveau riche rapidly squander their 
patrimony and return to the ranks of the toilers. It is a 
common saying on the American continent, ‘‘ There are only 
two generations between shirt sleeves and shirt sleeves.” 
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These vulgar rich may win a place among what is called 
the smart set, and flaunt their wealth in public places, but 
the people appraise them at their true worth, and only those 
who are themselves essentially vulgar envy them the animal 
existence in which they wallow. But what great state in the 
history of the world has been free from this obnoxious class ? 
From the writer’s own observation he feels safe in declaring 
that Canada has no larger proportion of this class than any 
other part of the English-speaking world, and that their 
manner of life is no more objectionable than that of the 
corresponding class elsewhere. This may not be saying much 
for Canada, but it is at least keeping a sense of proportion. 

The Jews who force themselves into an objectionable 
kind of social prominence are not nearly so dangerous as the 
irresponsible members of our own race, as they are tolerated 
merely for the sake of their money, and do not make the 
appeal to youth that the vulgar rich of our own race con- 
tinually make. If members of this race are capturing the 
professions in some places, they must be doing so by approv- 
ing themselves as more capable or more industrious than the 
members of our own race, as there is no Jewish community 
in Canada large enough to provide careers for more than a 
limited number of its members, and nothing but, superior skill 
will induce other races to employ one of them in preference 
toone of theirown. The history of the Jews in the homeland 
is enough to guarantee that the anti-social characteristics, 
which they undoubtedly manifest in many cases in this 
country, will soon disappear. 

The rapid exploitation of the great natural resources of 
the country has enriched a considerable number of those 
who have not been trained in the use of money and the 
amenities of social life, but while their wealth gains them a 
precarious footing in society, those of them who are incapable 
of finer things are soon appraised at their true value, and they 
are not sufficiently numerous to counteract the influence 
of the large number of people of simple tastes and real culture 
who are to be found in every large centre. Those who form 
their opinions of Canadian social life from the noisy, publicity- 
loving groups who are to be found in every great centre, do 
a grave injustice to that social class of which these people 
are at such pains to proclaim themselves members. They 
look at the counterfeit and ignore the genuine article. 

Mr Stanley is particularly severe in his strictures on religious 
and educational conditions in Canada. The present writer 
received his early training in Ontario, after which he lived 
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in the United States for four years. He graduated in arts 
from Toronto University and has kept in close touch with 
the professoriate of that institution since graduation ; spent 
three years in theological and post-graduate study in Glasgow, 
and has visited the homeland many times since, keeping 
touch with conditions there ; served six years in the ministry 
of one of the largest Presbyterian churches in Montreal and 
lectured in the Presbyterian College there, thus coming into 
close contact with the professoriate at McGill; served for 
twelve years as principal of a college in Vancouver, and has 
been principal for four years of Manitoba College, Winnipeg, 
and on the University Council there; has twice been special 
lecturer at Queen’s University, Kingston, and has come 
into intimate relations with practically every university in 
Canada. He is therefore qualified to speak with some 
authority of religious and educational conditions both 
relatively and absolutely. From his own observations he 
has no hesitation in describing Mr Stanley’s estimate, both of 
religious and educational conditions, as most misleading. 

Judged by attendance upon church and the loyal per- 
formance of the obligations of Church membership, Canada 
stands to-day first among the English-speaking}! nations, 
with the possible exception of Scotland. In the midst of 
the hard financial conditions following the Armistice the 
three leading denominations, the Anglician, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian, raised by one concerted effort more than twelve 
million dollars for work at home and abroad, and each of 
these great denominations raises annually nearly a million 
and, a*half dollars for general activities outside of the indi- 
vidual self-supporting congregations, almost half of which 
goes for foreign work. Though thousands of new communities 
have sprung up in the last twenty years, there is no group of 
any considerable number of families in the most outlying 
district which has not its church and its opportunity of 
being reminded daily of higher things. 

espite the tremendous self-sacrifice demanded by the 

complex needs of hundreds of new and changing communities 
and the demands of growing cities at home, the Protestant 
Churches of Canada have assumed the obligation of Christian- 
ising forty millions of non-Christian people in other lands, 
and are making heroic efforts to provide them with leader- 
ship in every department of life. 

The natural inference from Mr Stanley’s statement is 
that the clergy in Canada are a starved and despised class, 
whereas a very little study of the facts would have shown 
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him that in no country in the world are the clergy better 
paid, and in no country in the world are those among them 
who deserve respect —and these are the great majority 
—more respected. In a rapidly changing social organism 
like that of Canada, it is but natural that a number of men 
who have done some work in the ministry should conclude 
that they are not in the sphere where they can do their best 
work, and should drop into some one of the many callings 
open to them; but in an acquaintance of some hundreds of 
clergy of different denominations throughout Canada, the 
writer knows of only one who is selling automobiles or 
carrying on other secular work while engaged in the work 
of the ministry. In some of the smaller and weaker denom- 
inations there may be a number of men who are so devoted 
to a weak cause that cannot support them, that they gain 
their livelihood by secular work for the most part in order to 
continue this work, but in the larger denominations such 
cases are so rare as not to be worth mentioning. In common 
with their parishioners many of our ministers felt the stress 
of high prices and stationary stipends following the war, 
but these conditions are rapidly passing, and the pulpits of 
Canada are manned, with but rare exceptions, by men who 
respect themselves, who honour their calling, and are respected 
by their parishioners. 

In the period of rapid expansion before the war it was 
not possible to find enough recruits for the ministry among 
our own young men, and a considerable number of young 
men were brought to the various colleges from the homeland. 
In the nature of things it was to be expected that these young 
men were not the best trained of the young men of the 
Mother Churches, as their own demand for men almost 
equalled the supply of university graduates who were pro- 
ceeding to theology. Yet to describe those brought out as 
Barnardo boys is a gratuitous insult to the great majority 
of them. Perhaps 25 per cent. of them were not equal to 
the demands of our work, but among the remaining 75 per 
cent. are many men of first-rate ability who are exercising 
great influence to-day. 

The natural inference from Mr Stanley’s statement is 
that conditions for ministers are so bad that the Churches 
are failing to recruit their own ministry. This is not the 
case. Every college infeach of the great denominations 
reports such{an increase, in the number of students for the 
ministry that it is no longer necessary to look to the Mother 
Country for men. In an experience of nearly thirty years of 
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close intercourse with college men in the United States, 
Canada, and the Motherland, the writer has never seen a 
finer or better equipped lot of young men than those who 
are offering for the work of the ministry in Winnipeg, and has 
every reason to believe that the same is true at every college 
centre in the country. These are not only men who are 
conspicuous in Church work, but they have distinguished 
themselves in every phase of university life, thus showing 
themselves to be natural leaders of men. 

The remainder of Mr Stanley’s attack upon the Church 
is so devoid of foundation in fact, that it would not merit 
a reply were it not for the prestige conferred upon it by 
publication in the Hispert Journau. He represents the 
Protestant Churches as drifting blindly without a definite 
goal or purpose. Canadian Protestantism stands for what 
Protestantism has always stood for—the bringing in of the 
Kingdom of Heaven in the spirits and relationships of men 
the world over. ‘“‘ The Kingdom of Heaven ” in Canada as 
elsewhere “‘ cometh not with observation,” not with cheap and 
noisy programmes of social revolution, but by the slow nurture 
of the things of the spirit in thousands of churches and tens 
of thousands of homes throughout the land. 

In recent years there has been a great emphasis on 
religious education, on the training of the youth of the land 
in the knowledge and application of the principles of the 
Gospel of Christ to every phase of life, and the Church has 
been more and more awakening to the social implications 
of its message. Every great denomination in Canada has 
enunciated and heartily accepted a social gospel which is 
thoroughly abreast of the best thought of our time. 

It is true that in Canada, as in every other land, a large 
part of the working class is outside the organised church. 
This is partly due to the Church’s own conservatism and lack 
of vision, but it is more largely due to the fact that the 
Churches have refused to commit themselves to revolutionary 
projects of industrial reconstruction, to which too many of 
the so-called working classes are committed. The Church 
has generally refused to take sides in the heat of strikes, 
but where it has taken sides it has spoken on the side of the 
workers quite as often as on the side of the capitalists. It 
is grotesquely false to represent the Church in Canada as 
the kept mistress of the big interests, as Mr Stanley does. 
There is hardly a Protestant pulpit in |Canada where any 
man who has a real message would be¥denied a hearing. 
The Protestant Church rightly or wrongly believes that its 
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greatest service to humanity is to create a spirit of brotherly 
love and understanding in which all problems can be faced 
and solved, and it naturally does not encourage the preach- 
ing of class hatred from its pulpits. In all the writer’s 
experience he has never known a minister to suffer for 
attempting to apply the gospel of love and mutual respect 
to the solution of social and industrial problems, and it is 
as unjust as it is untrue to represent the men who occupy 
our leading pulpits as men who have shown themselves 
skilled in minimising the difference between Christ and 
Mammon. British readers will be able to estimate the 
value of such statements if they recall the fact that three 
of the leading ministers in Montreal, where Mr Stanley lives, 
won their spurs in outstanding pulpits in the Motherland, 
Dr George Duncan, formerly of St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, 
now of the Church of St Paul and St Andrew; Dr Richard 
Roberts, formerly of London and Brooklyn, now of the 
American Presbyterian Church; and Dr George Hanson, 
formerly of London and Belfast, now of Erskine Church. 
Perhaps the most outstanding preacher in Toronto is Canon 
Cody, known throughout the English-speaking world as an 
able and fearless preacher of the truth in all its bearings. 
To insinuate that these men are mercenary time-servers is 
to insult the intelligence of all who know them. And the 
same thing is true of the vast majority of their confréres in 
all the Churches. In fact, the writer, after somewhat 
exceptional opportunities for forming a conclusion, feels 
free to declare without fear of contradiction that nowhere 
else in the English-speaking world is the pulpit manned by 
more efficient and fearless men, who speak the truth as they 
see it, quite untrammelled by fear or favour. 

Mr Stanley’s estimate of educational conditions is equally 
wide of the mark. The full professors in any one of our 
leading universities are paid salaries which bring within their 
reach most of the good things of life. It is true that these 
salaries are not sufficient to enable them to keep pace with 
the money-squandering fast set in any great centre, but 
Mr Stanley’s own contempt for this class is shared by every 
right-minded professor. In every university centre are great 
companies of sensible, spiritually-minded people who respect 
and honour any professor who is worthy of the great position 
he is called upon to occupy, and offer him abundant 
opportunity for social and intellectual intercourse outside of 
his own coterie. 

The exceedingly rapid growth of our universities has made 
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it impossible to adjust the salaries of all grades of instructors 
so as to save some from real hardship, but a serious attempt 
is being made everywhere to keep pace with the increased 
cost or sian. How rapid the growth of our universities has 
been may be seen from the fact that twenty years ago 
Toronto University had about two thousand students, while 
to-day it has over five thousand; Manitoba University 
had nine hundred students ten years ago, now it has over 
two thousand. The enormous increase in buildings and 
equipment and in the number of instructors required has 
taxed ingenuity to the utmost, and the generosity of our 
Governments and our public-spirited citizens, to keep pace 
with it. 

‘* Absorbed in railroads, wheat, immigrants, we have 
neglected and forgotten our schools,” contains as much 
untruth as was ever packed into the same number of words. 
Quite the reverse is the case. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to study the situation seriously will be almost over- 
whelmed by the pathetic sacrifices which are being made in 
every part of Canada by the communities in the endeavour 
to provide the best available education for our children. 
A very large proportion of all the revenues of every province 
goes for education, and in many cases, especially in the 
newer districts, the school taxes are so heavy as to threaten 
the very livelihood of the farmers in these days of low prices 
for farm products and high prices for manufactured articles. 
Compared with twenty years ago, salaries of teachers have 
increased fourfold. When it is remembered that in some of 
the provinces a new school was opened every school day 
throughout the year for years, is it any wonder that the supply 
of teachers should run short or that salaries should fail to 
keep pace with the better-paid positions in the towns and 
cities? Far from lowering the standards, the writer can 
speak from personal experience of two provinces, British 
Columbia and Manitoba, and there the standard has been 
steadily raised during the past ten years, as it has been in 
every other province in the dominion. The exceptional 
demand for teachers made it necessary to issue a consider- 
able number of permits to teachers who had not reached 
the required standard; but the standard has never been 
lowered, and with the slowing up in the stream of immigra- 
tion which has followed the war most of these temporary 
teachers have been dispensed with. As to salaries paid: 
No one will claim that they are yet what they; ought to be 
in view of the exceedingly important work entrusted to 
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teachers and the standard of education and general equip- 
ment required of them. But taking Mr Stanley’s own 
comparison, it will be at once evident that teachers are not so 
socially handicapped financially as he suggests. The schedule 
of salaries in the city of Winnipeg is as follows :— 

High school principals, $4000, rising to $5000 in five years. 

Intermediate principals, $3600, rising to $4000 in four 

ears. 
: Elementary principals, $2400, rising to $3800 in fourteen 
ears. 
J Male high school teachers, $2400, rising to $3400 in ten 
years. 

Female high school teachers, $1800, rising to $2800 in ten 
years. 

Elementary teachers, $1200, rising to $2000 in sixteen 
years. 

Telephone operators receive a salary of from $50 to $75 
per month according to length of service and efficiency, and 
these girls require a high average of intelligence; their service 
is a most important one, and entails a great amount of 
nervous strain. 

In the country districts the salaries are not so high, but 
average from $75 to $100 per month for women, and from 
$100 to $125 for men. While this is not high, it is higher 
than the average net return made by the farmers and small 
tradesmen in the sections under the charge of these teachers. 

When one remembers that the habitable part of Canada 
is almost as great as the whole of Europe; that we have only 
less than ten million people scattered in small settlements all 
over that vast area, and that wherever there are ten or more 
families within reach of each other our Governments provide 
a school and a teacher, some idea may be had of the colossal 
task of education in Canada. Far from education being 
overlooked, it is safe to say that more money is being spent, 
more thought is being given, and more self-sacrificing effort is 
being expended on it than on any other subject, including 
even “‘ railways, immigration, and wheat.” Recently fourteen 
hundred men and women school trustees from all over the 
vast province of Saskatchewan met in Moose Jaw to spend 
three days in the study of problems of education. These 
men and women give their time and thought without counting 
the cost to the cause of education ; many of them journeyed 
hundreds of miles at their own expense to confer on the 
subject nearest their hearts, and during this month similar 
groups assembled in every province of Canada to inform 
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themselves on what is latest and best in education. Wherever 
groups of men and women can gather throughout the whole of 
Canada, any man or woman who has anything, worth saying, 
to say on education can be sure of an attentive and eager 
audience. The result is that throughout the whole country 
almost every child has the opportunity of a fair primary 
education, thus having the treasures of the world’s culture 
opened to him, and if he has the stuff of which pioneers are 
made the way is opened right up to the highest degrees in 
our universities. 

In the older districts a new set of difficulties confronts 
those charged with the responsibilities of educating the 
young. The lure of the west, and of the great centres of 
population, has drained the countryside and the smaller towns 
and villages often to such an extent that the authorities are 
left with expensive buildings and heavy debts upon their 
hands, and only a limited number of children to educate. 
This makes a high-salary standard impossible, but every- 
thing that can be done in face of this difficult situation is 
being done; and while an ideal condition in education is 
impossible, a fair opportunity is given to every child to acquire 
the education needed to meet present-day conditions. 

The great increase in attendance upon our universities 
is due not alone to an increase in the number pursuing 
advanced study in cultural subjects, but to the recognition 
of the necessity for training in science in its practical as well 
as its abstract phases if we are to develop worthily our vast 
heritage. While these studies deal with physical realities 
rather than the world of ideas, unless there is to be vicious 
dualism in life we cannot exclude them from the curriculum 
of a modern university. In Canada, as in the rest of the 
world, the rapid growth of these more practical departments 
in our universities has tended to a materialistic view of 
education, yet we are making a strong attempt to see that 
those pursuing these courses have enough cultural discipline 
to see the spiritual meaning of the world of things with which 
they work, and the time will come, here as elsewhere, when a 
proper balance will be struck between purely cultural and 
the more or less practical disciplines. 

In a country where there are so many prizes available 
for industry and initiative, there is naturally a large number 
of men of considerable wealth in every university centre. 
The very qualities which made for their success are of the 
greatest value in solving the many pressing practical problems 
which confront our rapidly growing universities. Unless 
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success in practical affairs is itself a crime, it would be the 
height of folly for university presidents to antagonise or 
ignore the very men without whom their own highest success 
is impossible. The writer believes that too great a part of 
the practical affairs of the universities in Canada and the 
United States rests upon the president, but from a personal 
acquaintance with every university president in Canada, 
with one or two minor exceptions, he has no hesitation in 
branding Mr Stanley’s description of them [as “ private 
retainers’ of the predatory wealthy as a cruel slander. 
With one or two exceptions they are men of exceptional 
scholastic attainments and, without exception, they are men 
of splendid character and great practical ability. 

Every one of them is keenly aware of the change which 
has taken place in the cost of university education, a change 
so great as to threaten to make the universities the preserves 
of rich men’s sons; but no small part of that cost is due to the 
attempt to make the salaries of the instructors such as to 
hold the best men, and they are all using every effort to 
provide facilities which will guarantee for the future that the 
poorest child of parts may hope to win all that the university 
can give. The utterly reckless statement: “A Canadian 
university degree has come to be the shadow of a name,” 
needs only to be read by anyone familiar with university 
standards in the English-speaking world to realise how far 
from a judicial temper Mr Stanley was as he wrote. Canadian 
universities have been steadily standardising courses and 
increasing their requirements in every department for years, 
and their graduates are holding positions of trust, with credit 
to themselves and honour to their universities, in all parts 
of the world. 

As to the statement that many people went from Canada 
to the United States during the last decade; that is quite 
true, but does it argue a spiritual or material breakdown of 
Canadian national life? Is it strange that, with a great 
country of one hundred millions, with great cities lying 
nearer to their homes than any other part of Canada, many 
people who only recently came to Canada should drift on to 
the much greater and more numerous opportunities which 
that country offers? Canada is largely an agricultural 
country and can only absorb a very limited number of 
skilled or casual workers in her cities. Members of these 
classes who have tried farming and found it irksome, and 
others who have failed to find work at their own trades, 
naturally drift on. The wonder is that the drain is not 
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far greater, when the burden of taxes due to our heavy war 
debt and the cost of developing our vast heritage is con- 
sidered. The only comment on this that is necessary is that 
Australia has already, before the end of the second month 
of 1923, filled its quota of possible admissions to the United 
States, and yet Australia is twenty-one days away by the 
fastest boat. 

And why should Canada be pilloried because there is a 
steady movement in the great cities? This is practically a 
universal condition. It has created serious rural problems 
in the Motherland and the United States. In Australia 
more than half of the people are already in the cities, despite 
the liberal terms offered to rural settlement. The fact 
remains, but is it a factor which differentiates the spiritual 
condition of Canada from that of the rest of the world ? 

Political conditions shed the one ray of hope on the 
dark sky of Canada as seen by Mr Stanley. Most of us will 
agree with him that the political outlook is quite hopeful, 
despite the past. The scattered nature of our settlements 
and the concentration of wealth and population in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and the cities of Toronto 
and Montreal, offered great temptations to predatory groups 
to exploit the wealth of the country in their own interests, 
temptations which were too often yielded to. Many chapters 
of our political history in both the federal and provincial 
arenas are such as to bring the blush of shame to the cheek 
of all thoughtful Canadians, but these conditions are passing. 
Our people as a whole are honest and will do the right when 
they see it. Though we are facing tremendous problems, 
they are thinking politically and registering their conclusions 
at the ballot-box. 

In a country where the great majority of its people are 
still engaged in the primitive task of hewing homes out of 
the wilderness, or in harnessing the great forces of nature, 
is it any wonder that those fruits of the spirit which demand 
leisure and long traditions are not as conspicuous as in some 
older lands? Is it any wonder that our literature is a 
reflection of our life—strong, elemental, and somewhat 
uncouth ? It may not survive to the end of time, but it is 
serving a real purpose now in interpreting the souls of the less 
articulate among us to themselves. The finest art and music 
of the ages is at least admired and sought after though it is 
not approximated by our own creative activity. In every 
large centre there are musical and artistic coteries which 
would do credit to any land, and the appreciation of these 
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finer fruits of the spirit is slowly permeating the great mass 
of our people. 

Mr Stanley is particularly severe in his strictures on a 
certain professor who has the happy faculty of laughing and 
making others laugh, not at the tragedies and the titanic 
problems of which the world is all too full to-day, but as a 
relief from them. And who shall say that this professor has 
not found a secret which that contributor would do well to 
seek after till he finds. When the last reckoning is made 
of the factors which have made the spirit of the dear old 
Homeland of the British race the splendid, virile, cheery, 
resourceful thing it is, who shall say that good, old, genial 
Punch will not stand among the foremost of them all; 
and who has a right to deny Josh Billings, and Mark Twain, 
and Harry Lauder, and even to that professorial humourist 
a place among the spiritual forces which are making this 
troubled world of ours a cheerier place to live in ? 

When Mr Stanley has ceased to think of his own 
grievances long enough to learn to laugh, he will be able to 
take his eyes for a moment off the dark clouds he sees so 
clearly on our Canadian horizon and notice that the sky is 
suffused with the grey dawn of a better day. He will then 
realise that he is a citizen of a nation to which God has given 
an almost limitless heritage, a nation whose people have many 


glaring faults and have made many great mistakes, but have 
not yet sinned away their day of grace. They have already 
shown the spiritual virtues of enterprise and industry and 
clear-sightedness, of high courage in the face of great problems 
and great dangers; and among most of them there is a deep 
longing for kindly and sympathetic guidance into the finer 
things of the spirit. 


JOHN MACKAY. 


MANITOBA COLLEGE, WINNIPEG. 


Vor. XXI.—No. 4. 





BISHOPS’ COURTS UNDER ELIZABETH. 


W. F. ALEXANDER. 


Ir is comforting, in a world where so many grievances seem 
perennially alive, to reflect on terrors and bugbears known 
only to bygone generations, and the episcopal courts of the 
century that followed the Reformation have now, for the 
laity at least, a musty, yet somehow pleasant interest. Buried, 
indeed, out of the ken of all but those whom the mellow tint 
of old books, of Strype’s folio volumes, for instance, attracts, 
still the Bishops’ courts of that time were a veritable terror 
to evildoers, lay and clerical alike, and to others whose 
doings perhaps were more human than evil. If a few years 
before the Reformation you could have polled all lay England, 
gentle or simple, pious, fanatical, or indifferent, you would 
have found that in the practice of those courts lay by far 
the most general and the most keenly felt grievance—and in 
truth that most effectively felt—against the then existing 
establishment of religion. Tithes were an evil flesh was heir 
to—such things as “ annates and firstfruits ’’ could be looked 
on cheerfully by most men as the parson’s plagues; it was 
the Bishops’ courts that vexed the normal man—l’homme 
sensuel moyen —in his very bones. Hence the unending 
song of complaint that finds its way into English letters and 
swarms of pamphlets ephemerally hatched, from Chaucer to 
the Long Parliament. What, however, is less generally under- 
stood, but just as important, is that the Bishops’ courts, 
having contrived to withstand the reforming energies of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., lived on under Elizabeth, 
affecting the normal man as aforesaid, and persisted under 
the earlier Stuarts, though in the latter period under certain 
modifying influences, thus contributing largely to the causes 
of the Civil War, and nearly bringing about the “ second 
Reformation ” so much desired of the Puritans. The modi- 
fying influences that hampered their action from the start 
786 
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of the seventeenth century helped largely to prevent the 
complete triumph of Genevan Calvinism in England; and 
what those influences were is the main object of this paper 
to determine. 

Under Elizabeth, indeed, the episcopal jurisdiction stood 
on an anomalous and uncertain basis. A statute of Edward 
VI., conceived in the spirit of Henry VIII., had enacted that 
henceforth Bishops’ courts should be held in the King’s 
name. This statute was repealed under Mary, and since it 
was not re-enacted in the reign of her successor, it became a 
question vehemently urged alike by Puritans and courtiers, 
by Sir F. Knollys, for instance, by all who thought a “ second 
Reformation,” either in spirituals or temporals, a thing 
much to be desired—‘‘ By what authority do the Bishops 
hold their courts ?”’ The only available answer, of course, 
was ‘‘ By prescription.”” It was an answer quite in the spirit 
of that Elizabethan vagueness which so often had its uses ; 
and how it came to be abandoned even before the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign is one of the musty legalities that, because 
they once pressed so very closely on human lives, have 
become turning-points of history. 

The net spread for offenders by the episcopal jurisdiction 
was indeed a wide one. Many lists of questions to be pro- 
pounded at visitations under Elizabeth and the earlier 
Stuarts are still extant, and they leave few corners of parish 
life unscoured. The churchwardens are asked, ‘‘ Whether 
you do know any common swearer, drunkard or blasphemer, 
any simoniacal person, usurer, witch, conjuror, soothsayer, 
charmer, fornicator, adulterer,—or any vehemently suspected 
of these crimes?” Hard on its heéls invariably came that 
other question, ‘‘ Whether you do know any that come not 
to church, or that privily hear Mass, or suffer their wives so 
todo?” Who, as Shakespeare might well say, “‘ shall scape 
whipping ? ” for if, as often was the case, the Puritans were 
included as schismatical persons, the list of the blameless 
was clearly an exiguous one. Even churchwardens and 
sidesmen, guardians of parish morality as they were, groaned 
under the weight of visitations. Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century great complaint is made of “ inferior 
officers,” archdeacons, commissaries, and so forth, holding a 
jurisdiction derived from the Bishops, ‘‘ who do keep every 
three weeks many courts in divers places to infinite trouble 
and great charge.” ‘‘ Whereas by ancient custom they should 
keep their courts; but twice every year at Easter and Whit- 
suntide. They cite the questmen or sidesmen of every 
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parish, being two in number, and these ’’—strange as it 
appears now—“ commonly poor artificers or other labouring 
men, to appear before them at their said usurped three weeks 
court ’’—and so is “‘ called before them a great company of 
people. At every of which courts if they do not appear they 
are presently excommunicated by the said inferior officers. 
And not to be absolved until they do pay 2 shillings and four- 
pence for their fees. And if they do appear then it costs 
them 12d between them too for their dinners besides the loss 
of their day’s labour.” 

No wonder the proceedings of Bishops’ courts were 
‘smartly pecked at in Parliament.” It may be noted that 
in most cases the farmers seem to have put off those laborious 
obligations on their hinds. Generally speaking, the ancient 
jurisdiction of these courts touched common life at very 
numerous points, covering all matters of faith, all questions 
of matrimony and so of all sexual relations, and incidentally 
the probate of wills. The theory of government in the six- 
teenth century was that people must be safeguarded against 
themselves, a theory which certainly seems to contain an 
element of perennial truth. It is astonishing with what 
efficiency it was made to work on occasions. About the 
year 1570 “‘ one Page of Horninger in Suffolk gave licence to 
his wife to travel ” to friends who were to be asked “‘ of their 
gentle good wills to make up a loss of ten pounds. But a 
neighbour, one Ambrose Stone, went with her, and these 
two did wander about even as far as York,” where after 
some months they were taken up and brought before the 
Archbishop. The proceedings were rigorous, at least as 
regards Stone, who was “‘ bound over to appear before his 
Diocesan’ and “from henceforth to utterly abstain from 
the company of the said Katharine in all places whatever, 
except in church and market and other open and used 
places between sun and sun.” Stone, the narrative con- 
tinues, “‘ did deliver this writing to the Bp. of Norwich. 
And penance was accordingly enjoined him for his sin by 
the Bishop’s commissary, Mr Boome. Which was to do his 
penance in Bury church and also at Horninger ”—“‘ and also 
to stand in the market the whole time of the market.” In 
the latter we no doubt touch the traditional origin of the 
self-enjoined penance of Dr Johnson; in this instance it 
would seem the standing in the market was commuted for a 
payment of money. It would also seem that Katharine, 
perhaps as the weaker vessel, escaped altogether. 

The Puritans had a strange antipathy to the lay officials 
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of ecclesiastical courts, and especially to their actually giving 
sentence. We might have expected their objection to lie 
chiefly against the Bishop per se; but so far was this from 
being the case that, when the courts were “ pecked at” in 
Parliament with particular acerbity, Whitgift was driven to 
promise that judgment should only be delivered in the 
presence of a high ecclesiastic, the Bishop himself, or an 
Archdeacon at the least. No one, in fact, was ever more 
imbued with the clerical spirit than the early Puritans ; but 
theirs was the especial clericalism of the Presbytery and of 
the type of theocracy which inspired the Covenant. The 
Bishop of the Elizabethan period was no doubt a milder 
person than the normal Puritan, but his temper had often 
what seems to us a surprising rigour. Thus Whitgift, 
defending the practice of excommunication, says, in answer 
to a ‘“‘ petition seeming to mislike it and also the persons 
exercising the same ”’— 


‘“‘ The cause which is so much disliked is contumacie 
which in our opinion is a fault deserving excommunica- 
tion ; neither is it material upon what small value con- 
tumacy proceedeth, be it 12d or less, the smallness of 
the value doth but augment the crime. ‘No man is ex- 
communicated for the value of 12d, or for any sum, 
but for contemning authority. Nor is the censure more 
hard than the like is in the commonwealth (in civil law). 
For upon the like contempt men are proclaimed Rebels 
and oftentimes outlawed, whereby they live without 
goods and liberty and are without protection.” 


In case of a sentence of excommunication on a highly 
serious charge, the party was likely to live with sensibly 
diminished goods thereafter. The mere summons seems to 
have been sufficiently dreadful, perhaps mainly through the 
intemperate zeal of minor officials. 

A Puritan named Penry describes how an “‘ apparitor ” 


‘‘came into the place of mine abode—ransacked my 
study and took away with him all such printed books 
and written papers as himself thought good—offered 
violence unto divers persons and threatened, not only 
to break in doors but also to untile houses, unless he 
could find me where indeed I was not.” 


Penry, having taken refuge in Scotland, attempted to pass 
to Wales, his native country, which he said he desired to 
evangelise, but was taken on his journey and hanged. His 
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offences seem mainly to have consisted in what we should 
call overheated language. The learned Broughton, “ our 
English rabbim,” was so horrified by a messenger summoning 
him to Archbishop Whitgift’s presence, that he took incon- 
tinently to flight. The ‘touchy Hebraist ”’ had declared “‘ his 
Grace within a hair’s-breadth to shame his action for ever 
in the matter of the translation of the Bible,’’ and had that 
much on his conscience; but the truth was that Broughton 
was one of the ripest scholars of the age, and Whitgift desired 
merely to hear him dispute with Andrewes on the exact mean- 
ing of the words Sheol and Hades in reference to the burning 
controversy of the time on the article of the descent into hell. 
But the tyrannous intrusion of the Archbishop’s messenger 
‘“* put him on thoughts of trouble and imprisonment.” And 
there was nothing surprising in this; to lie two years in 
prison awaiting trial on some minor point of theology was 
no uncommon thing. Yet there were persons who, when 
roundly questioned, denied the Queen’s supremacy. There 
were others of an opposite persuasion who held that the 
“Prince was no Elder.”” We can only marvel at their 
courage. Bishops were not invariably gentle persons then, 
though they had begun to write a smoothly paternal style 
of English, which taken by itself reads reassuringly. Even 
after Bonner was safely lodged in the Marshalsea, there were 
instances on the bench of the frenzied cupidity of the Re- 
naissance and the grim severity of the Calvinist. 
Overton,Bishop of Lichfield under Elizabeth, is an especi- 
ally interesting example of the especial type of Renaissance 
clergy. Bishops had, of course, to pay “ firstfruits ’’ to the 
Crown—they have a habit of writing pathetically, a year or 
two after consecration, that they are not yet a penny the 
richer for the Bishoprick, besides having great sums to lay 
out for dilapidations,—and Overton conceived the idea of 
what he termed a “subsidium charitativum’”’ to be levied, 
quite illegally, on the cathedral clergy for the benefit of their 
diocesan. Among others “‘ two old Canons were enjoined 
either to lend the Bishop £100 apiece, or else to answer 
before the High Commissioners.” The Bishop had, of course, 
no claim whatever; but in the early days of Elizabeth the 
clergy in general stood on slippery ground. Many ordina- 
tions were irregular, done in Protestant churches abroad, at 
Geneva or Zurich, and so frankly non-episcopal ; there was 
the question of pluralities too, without which it{was im- 
possible to live, though licence for non-residence might be 
withheld—all matters which Bishop Overton very well under- 
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stood. To extract payment of the loan the unfortunate 
canons were “ attached to go up” (to London) “in such 
snow as travellers were enforced to use shores,” or sledges. 
“ And they made their humble suit to his Lordship that in 
consideration of the hardness of the weather and their years 
he would bear with them till the weather was somewhat 
qualified.”” But his Lordship sent them a sharp and merciless 
answer, threatening the Dean also, whom he termed their 
captain, to correct him as they did lions, to beat first the 
whelps before his face and then himself also. All which is 
told us in the teeming pages of Strype’s Life of Archbishop 
Whitgift. The auri sacra fames is not perhaps the first and 
last word of the Reformation period, but that fierce accentua- 
tion of it which marks the whole age of the Renaissance is 
the explanation of much. 

Wotton, Bishop of Exeter, a married prelate, was one 
who, according to the same authority, underwent much 
trouble in the world. He was accused to the Lords of the 
Council of numerous shortcomings—he neglected visitations ; 
to which his defence was that he was hindered by the frequent 
grave illnesses of his wife ; also that he “sold the benefice of 
Newlyn for £100 and bought a benefice in Somerset for his 
son for 100 marks.” ‘‘ Touching my son whom I made 
minister,” he replied, “‘ he being at the least to my know- 
ledge twenty two, and at that time of sober and honest dis- 
position, he became intractable afterwards, being seduced,” 
the Bishop says, “‘ by a Jesuit.”” What happened was clearly 
that the Somerset incumbent, finding himself free from 
parental control, fell into some of the more obvious faults of 
youth. ‘I removed him immediately from that calling,” 
his father assured the Council. ‘I took his little living 
from him, and for his lewdness myself laid him in a common 
jail with irons upon him. A kind of punishment,” adds the 
Bishop, ‘“‘ which Parents themselves do not commonly inflict 
on their children.” 

Even in that age so much could be said for parents. But it 
was an age of a great and, to us, a singular rigidity of mind, 
leaving people capable of an unthinking ferocity in defence 
of an ancient tradition or of a brand-new novelty alike. 
There was possibly, from such a standpoint, a certain justi- 
fication for the treatment of Heath, another Jesuit, who 
about 1570 ‘‘ applied himself to the Dean of Rochester as a 
poor minister desiring some preferment.”” He was probably 
nephew—Strype says brother—to the deprived Archbishop 
of York, who himself enjoyed Elizabeth’s protection and 
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was honoured by her visits when on progress. The younger 
Heath’s design apparently was to pretend to Anglican orders 
with a view to spreading confusion, and “to blow up and 
inflame our divisions.” He was actually allowed to preach, 
but unfortunately for himself dropped a letter to a brother 
Jesuit in the pulpit of Rochester Cathedral, which the sexton 
found and conveyed to the Bishop. It was a period when 
numerous people, ordained only by Calvinistic churches, 
were occupying English pulpits, and from certain points of 
view, from Elizabeth’s, for instance, did, with whatever object, 
succeed in spreading confusion; but in a Jesuit this was 
‘flat blasphemy.” So “‘in November he had his sentence 
from the Bishop, and stood in the pillory three days at 
Rochester, his ears cut off and his nose slit, and his forehead 
branded with the letter R, and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. He died a few months,” adds the chronicler, 
‘not without suspicion of poisoning himself.’ In the last 
touch we see no doubt the sixteenth-century delight in piling 
horror on horror, or accusation on accusation, but also a 
revelation of the strange stolid unconsciousness of much of 
this cruelty. After so lenient a sentence, the man’s death 
seemed to call for explanation. 

It is perhaps some relief to know that among the causes 
dealt with by Bishops’ courts at the close of the sixteenth 
century there were those of Puritans who preached the then 
novel doctrine of Sabbatarianism. With the concentration of 
the religious mind of the country on Scripture as the sole 
guide, the Old Testament was inevitably raised to an import- 
ance almost equal to that of the New; but it seems clear 
that in the year 1595 that observance of the Jewish Sabbath 
which was to do so much to darken English life for two cen- 
turies and a half was still an amazing innovation. In that 
year a singular wave of fanaticism seems to have passed over 
the country—‘‘ it was preached in Somerset that to throw a 
bowl on the Sabbath was like the sin of murder,’’—in Norfolk 
‘that to make a wedding-feast on that day was as though a 
father took a knife to cut his child’s throat.” Unfortunately, 
in this matter too, the episcopal jurisdiction was as much 
predestined to failure as with most other interests that it 
strove to defend from 1500 onwards, and as ever alienated 
alike fanatics who desired to dictate to others and comfort- 
able men of the world who desired only to be left alone. 
But by the close of the century that jurisdiction, as far 
at least as laymen were concerned, was already upon the 
wane. 
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At the Hampton Court conference of 1603 it was clear 
to the really acute mind of James I. that ‘‘ excommunication 
was too often used and for too slight reasons.” It had 
already come in the public mind to be equivalent merely to 
a fine. But the influence which did most to belittle the 
power of the Bishops’ court was not that of Puritanism, nor 
of the Crown, nor was it what is generally known as the 
sturdy independence of Englishmen—it was, in fact, merely 
that of the civil law. Readers of Clarendon may remember 
some references to the subject of “ prohibitions,” obscurely 
indicating a conflict of jurisdictions over which the cobwebs of 
time are spread very thickly indeed. What happened may 
to some extent be briefly explained. Before the Reformation 
two jurisdictions had, of course, existed side by side—that of 
the King’s courts and that of the Bishops’; or, in the old- 
fashioned phrase, of the ‘Court Christian.” The Act of 
Supremacy aimed at the combination of these jurisdictions 
in the single person of the sovereign as source of both, but 
did not, as we have seen, completely carry out its aim as far 
as legislation under Elizabeth was concerned. The Bishops’ 
courts, in reality the chief grievance of the laity as a body, 
having survived the Reformation, the rivalry of the juris- 
dictions naturally continued in an accentuated form, and 


with the growth of legal subtlety the encroachments of the 
more powerful lay courts—which, as distinctly ‘ royal,” 
appealed directly to the perfervid sentiment of the age— 
greatly increased. These encroachments took the form of 


29 


‘* prohibitions,” in which some secular feature of the case— 
and with sufficiently ingenious quibbling no case could well 
be without one—was pleaded “to serve one that was im- 
peached in the Court Christian for a cause belonging to the 
temporal jurisdiction ”’ ; in effect, to transfer the case to a civil 
court. By the end of Elizabeth’s reign the scandal, as it 
was in the eyes of ecclesiastical lawyers at least, had already 
become intolerable. The Court of High Commission itself 
found its proceedings broken off or nullified, its victims 
snatched from it; and the members of that dread tribunal, 
with Archbishop Whitgift at their head, sadly made com- 
plaint to the civil judges. ‘‘ One Thickens,”’ for instance, 
‘enjoined to do penance and bound over to do it and fined 
to the Queen ” (a thing one would have thought was final), 
was rescued by a ‘“‘ writ of privilege sent by Mr Justice 
Glanvil.”? It was one of very many similar cases, and the 
Archbishop sadly asks ‘“‘ whether an offender ready to be 
censured ”’—by the loss of ears or otherwise—‘ should 
Vout. XXI.—No. 4. 27* 
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publicly in court throw in a prohibition to the delay of justice 
and to the disgrace and disparagement of those who freely 
served without all fee therein? ’’ It was clear, and no doubt 
the lawyers felt, that the conflict of jurisdictions was in fact 
continuing the work of the Reformation ; but what interests 
us mainly is the provisional solution the Elizabethan age 
came to at last as to the source of episcopal government. 
Pressed at a somewhat earlier date to declare whether 
Bishops had any power except that derived from the 
sovereign, Burleigh had sagely contented himself with say- 
ing that “the matter was very questionable.” It was no 
doubt an occasion for the proverbial nod. But now, in 
1595, the Bishops address to the judges a series of questions 
on the issue, perhaps a little casuistically stated, whether 
the ‘old prohibitions still retained may not be accounted 
offensive and dangerous?” Then the final question—“‘ Seeing 
ecclesiastical authority is now as highly and truly invested 
in the Prince, as is her temporal, whether her temporal 
authority should more restrain her ecclesiastical than her 
ecclesiastical should her temporal?” It is an argument 
merely, of course, without constitutional effect in itself; but 
this forgotten document may also be read as a supreme 
surrender, a surrender to the inevitable. As concerns the 
actual or material power of the Church over the laity, this 
admission is, in fact, the coping-stone of the labours of 
Henry VIII. And—so strangely do things turn out in this 
world—the old refrain ‘‘ Sic vos non vobis ”’ is the comment 
of history on the victorious efforts of the lawyers. For, 
agerandising their own profession at the expense of the 
episcopal courts, which had been the bane of the normal 
Englishman, they produced results if not undesirable at least 
incalculable, and did far more than they dreamed of to 
preserve the Church of England from a second Reformation. 


W. F. ALEXANDER. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


* REVELATION AND RELATIVITY: HOW IT 
STRIKES A BISHOP.” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1923, p. 527.) 


GREATLY daring, I venture to interpose in the discussion between 
Mr Hopkinson and Bishop Archibald Robertson and say “ how it 
strikes a layman.” The “ gadfly of the Bishops ” has badly stung 


Dr Robertson, but it has not goaded him into boldness. It seems to 
me that only a bold answer will suffice, and that answer I believe to 
be the true one. 

Dr Robertson, recoiling from the charge of anthropomorphism 
concedes too much. “ Desiring to worship God in spirit and in 
truth,” he “‘ refuses to worship the graven image of a God made in 
the likeness of man.”” Really ? Was not Christ formed in fashion as 
aman, and whom does he suppose Him to have been? The answer 
might suit a Mohammedan or even a Jew, but does not seem appro- 
priate to a Christian. Again, “‘ We do not worship a God made in 
the image of man.” But was not Christ, the invisible and eternal 
Image, the express and visible Image in time of His Person ? 

The Incarnation, if true, which Dr Robertson of course believes, 
was the visible approach of the Invisible God to man, and it has 
hallowed all images and made them the means of access to Reality. 
How would the Damascene, that acute Greek theologian, have 
answered Mr Hopkinson’s attack? I hardly need to paraphrase his 
words. Perhaps you are an angel, untrammelled by a body and 
can think in four or more dimensions and can approach Reality face 
to face? But I am only a poor man, and you must allow me to see 
as aman, speak as a man, think asa man. And I am not ashamed of 
my imperfect nature, for God took it and hallowed its weakness. 

Is not this the true answer of a Christian? And, putting Chris- 
tianity aside, is it not the fact that every man, even a Jew or a 
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Mohammedan, by the necessity of his nature, must approach tran- 
scendental things through images ; if not literally graven, yet verbal, 
or mental ones, founded on wholly material bases? And are not all 
these images confessedly inadequate and imperfect ? The homoousion, 
even though we may hold, as Catholic Christians are bound to hold, 
that it is an image selected by the Holy Ghost, is but a miserably 
inadequate image of an eternal Truth, because all human language 
is inadequate ? Here “ we see through a glass, darkly.” But in a 
very few years, if we are faithful and good, we shall see even more 
than Mr Hopkinson sees now. 


ATHELSTAN RILEY. 
Toe ATHENAUM. 





“TWO STUDIES IN PLATO’S ‘LAWS.’” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1923, p. 501.) 


Mr SARGEAUNT will be the first to allow me to correct his footnote 
on p. 501, where he refers to the Dalcroze school of dancing. The 
Dalcroze System is not Dancing but Eurhythmics, which is quite a 
different proposition. Of course all movement that corresponds to 
musical time-values might, possibly, be labelled dancing. But much 
of the dancing of to-day is merely movement of the mechanically 
rhythmic order, whereas in the Dalecroze Rhythmic Movement there 
is always the attempt to express an idea or a sentiment. 

In stage-dancing, often the dancer prepares by taking attitudes 
from pictures or statuary or, possibly, from her own concepts of 
things, and strings these attitudes, as it were, on a chain of move- 
ment. A dance so prepared does not give that feeling of continued 
movement, which should be noticeable in every expression of continued 
thought. 

In the Dalcroze work the attempt is made to represent the melody 
or polyphony of the music by movements of the body, and, whenever 
in the succession of movements, forming what we may call the 
plastic melody, there comes a pause corresponding to a pause in the 
music, then the movement becomes static, and is perceived as an 
attitude. (Compare chords in music.) In other words, the attitude 
is simply a pause in the movement, and thus a Dalcroze plastic study, 
properly done, gives to the eye a feeling of continuity which is most 
satisfying. 

It should be remembered, however, that the intention of this 
Dalcroze work is purely the musical education of the pupil. It is 
not designed with the idea of producing something merely pleasing 
to the eye: beauty of movement is not the aim of the Dalcroze 
System, but comes naturally in the attempt to express beautiful 
thought in movement. 


Tueop. P. BrocKLEHURST. 
GIGGLESWICK-IN-CRAVEN. 





SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


Proressor G. M. Stratton asks, in the Journal of Religion (January, 
pp. 51-63), ‘“‘ Where has psychology left religion?” He does not 
mean to suggest that psychological study has finished its work in this 
department, but merely to discuss the effect of psychology upon 
theology. His answer is reassuring. Psychology, he maintains, 
does render positive services to the study of religion; thus, it 
repudiates the theory that the mind is a physiological product, and 
shows no tendency to favour the idea of bringing “‘ the sudden com- 
plexity of human motives into the simple formula of Freud.” Above 
all, the study of psychology emphasises the distinctiveness of religion. 
Professor Stratton insists on this. It shows how religion must not 
be identified outright with art or with democratic zeal for social 
service or with science, but how it possesses a privilege and position 
of its own. He concludes by asserting that “‘ psychology leaves 
religion living, with new means for its great work, and with fresh 
confidence in the naturalness and the need of the religious life.” 
Dr Karl Girgensohn’s lecture on Religionspsychologie, Religions- 
wissenschaft und Theologie (Leipzig: Deichert) occupies a similar 
position ; the author points out, like Dr Stratton, though even more 
sharply, the limitations of psychology in this department, and indi- 
cates the prerogative of a religious theology. On these and other 
aspects of the subject Mr R. H. Thouless has written a quite admirable 
Introduction to the Psychology of Religion (Cambridge University 
Press), to which attention must be specially called. It is designed 
for those who “ wish to study the psychological problem of religion, 
without any prior knowledge of psychological terminology,” and 
although Mr Thouless sometimes assumes rather too much knowledge 
in his readers, he succeeds in clearing up the issues at several points. 
No more competent and instructive manual could be put into the 
hands of students. It is a gain to have questions of the sub-conscious 
and of Freudism, for example, discussed with such a clear perception 
of the facts. Psychology probably leads to more nonsense being 
talked and written nowadays than almost any other department of 
knowledge. Here is a book which drives nonsense and vagueness out 
of the mind. Incidentally Mr Thouless observes that ‘‘ modern 
psychology has become fruitful by giving up the attempt to confine 
itself to mind alone, and including human behaviour in its field.” 
The application of this may be seen in another recent volume, Dr W. 
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S.*Bruce’s The Psychology of Christian Life and Behaviour (T. & T. 
Clark), which covers in less technical form a number of the topics 
raised by Mr Thouless. Mr Cyril E. Hudson, like Dr Bruce, is con- 
cerned for Christianity, but his small book on Recent Psychology and 
the Christian Religion (Allen & Unwin) is less comprehensive and more 
pointed. The discussion of psycho-analysis is trenchant. Indeed 
Mr Hudson writes with vivacity, especially when he is conscious 
of some threat to the Christian essentials. Dr W. K. Wright’s 
A Student’s Philosophy of Religion (Hodder & Stoughton) is a manual 
which includes psychology, but covers the entire field with distinct 
success. The author knows what students need, and he has arranged 
his material well. As a survey of religion in its varied historical, 
social, and philosophical phases, this is a book which has few rivals ; 
it is both readable and suggestive. 

One of the most original and suggestive books which have appeared 
recently has been Rudolf Otto’s Das Heilige. Otto has succeeded 
Hermann at Marburg, and part of the interest of his monograph lies 
in the fact that, unlike his predecessor, he takes non-Christian religions 
into account. He develops the category of the “ holy ” or “‘ sacred ” 
in religious experience and thought, insisting that it is fundamentally 
more than our ethical idea, and tracing its evolution from dread to 
awe. Dr Sydney Case presents a timely précis of his argument in 
The Expositor (February), pointing out that the Gospel “can be 
rightly preached only by those who are conscious of the majesty of 
God and awed by that grace which bids us call ‘ our Father,’ Him 
who is the Holy.”” Otto’s book has gone into a tenth edition since it 
was published in 1916, and it should be translated into English. 
Meantime, Dr Case’s account of its view is enough to whet the 
interest of readers. In the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (1928, 
pp. 42-53), M. Edmond Grin also discusses Otto’s book. He 
welcomes Otto as one of the most original thinkers in Protestant 
Germany, and hails with special approval the recognition of awe in 
the Christian religion. Thus, when Jesus cries, “‘ My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death,’’ what does it mean? ‘“ C’est le frisson 
de la créature devant le divin mystére, devant l’énigme redoutable. 
Et tout comme Jahvé fond sur Moise en pleine nuit ; tout comme 
Jacob lutte avec Dieu jusqu’au matin, de méme Jésus lutte avec 
le Dieu vengeur et courroucé, avec le Numen, qui est cependant aussi 
‘son Pére.’”’ It is the conception of God which also comes to the 
front in Dr H. E. Fosdick’s clear and satisfying book on Christianity 
and Progress (Nisbet); the argument culminates in a restatement of 
the Christian idea of God. Dr Fosdick can write as well as preach, 
and this contribution to a time-worn theme is one of true value. Dr 
T. R. Glover’s Progress in Religion (Student Christian Movement) is 
a kind of introduction to Dr Fosdick’s theme. The Cambridge public 
orator does not come down past the rise of Christianity, but confines 
his attention to the ancient world, to Greece, Rome, and the Jews. 
The classical chapters are charged with less familiar material for the 
ordinary reader than those in the Old Testament. Dr Glover shows 
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how progress demanded a sense of individual personality and also of 
social morality. Personality and righteousness are the objects of 
human quest in religion, as man develops, and this point is brought 
out with special freshness in the section on Greek religion from Homer 
onwards. Dr Glover writes with his usual deftness, and often throws 
out suggestive remarks in the bygoing, as when he observes that 
Homer ‘“‘ does not know of sacraments so-called, or, if he does know, 
he disregards them,” or that “ again and again the forward steps in 
religious thought are taken under the stress of social breakdown, of 
human failure on a large scale.” 

In the department of comparative religion, the most important 
book by far is the first volume of H. Pinard’s L’Etude Comparée des 
Religions (Paris: Beauchesne), entitled Son Histoire dans le Monde 
Occidental. It is an introductory study, impartial and elaborate, of 
the phases through which the discussion of religion has passed ;_ the 
survey serves as a preparation for what is to come, but in itself it 
possesses value. Mr K. J. Saunders, in the Journal of Religion 
(pp. 157-169, 256-275), describes Buddhism in China as a complex 
and comprehensive phenomenon. He shows how the early mis- 
sionaries from Central India settled at the capital about 67 a.p., just 
when Peter and Paul were being put to death at Rome. “This,” 
he points out, “ is an illustration at once of the superiority of Chinese 
tolerance, and of the less revolutionary character of Buddhism as 
compared with Christianity.’’ Another coincidence is that Montzu, 
a convert from Confucianism, who wrote in defence of Buddhism was 
a contemporary of Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria. In the 
new Italian quarterly, Alle Fonti delle Religioni (December 1922), 
Carlo Fornischi offers a study of the general principles of Buddhism 
(pp. 9-15) which is brief and bright, rather than profound; A. Ballini 
draws out the main distinction between Jainism and Buddhism 
(pp. 16-45); and G. Tucci translates, with short notes, the Catacastra, 
as the first of his studies in Buddhist philosophy (pp. 46-66). Sir J. G. 
Frazer has abbreviated and compressed his long-green series of studies 
into a single volume, The Golden Bough (Macmillan: 18s. net). It is 
a masterpiece of condensation ; the argument is presented lucidly, 
and the literary style is preserved. Such a handbook will be of much 
service to those who have neither time nor money to spend on the 
larger series of books. Mr Lewis Spence’s The Gods of Mezico (T. 
Fisher Unwin), is a first-class study of Mexican religion; it is the 
work of one who has spent long years of research in this field, and is 
splendidly illustrated. The subject is extremely difficult, for, as 
Mr Spence points out, the Spanish Colonial literature requires 
careful handling. But this masterly volume clears up a number of 
problems and it is written with due self-restraint. The primitive 
Mexican religion is bizarre, unprepossessing, and even grim; but, 
Mr Spence thinks, ‘‘ by degrees its astonishing beauty of colour and 
wealth of symbolic variety will appeal to the student with all the 
enchantment of discovery.” 

In his illuminating and untrammelled book on Egypt and the 
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Old Testament (University of Liverpool Press: Hodder & Stoughton, 
London), Professor Eric Peet declines to accept the tradition that 
the exodus from Egypt took place under Merenptah. For how could 
Merenptah thus conquer and crush the Israelites in Palestine, a year 
or two later, as his famous victory stela claims that he did? Dr 
S. A. B. Mercer declares, on the other hand, that this presents no 
difficulty. He is not dealing with Professor Peet’s book, but with the 
theory that the stela-reference excludes the possibility of the exodus 
having taken place under Merenptah (Anglican Theological Review, 
October 1922, pp. 96-107). He dates the exodus about 1225, and 
avers that the Hebrews defeated by Merenptah in Palestine were 
clans like those of Gad, Asher, and Zebulun, among others, which had 
emigrated from Egypt prior to the exodus. This theory is not without 
its supporters, in one form or another. They argue, as Professor 
Peet puts it, “that the Israel tribes whom Merenptah attached in 
Canaan were either Israelites who had never descended into Egypt with 
Jacob, or a portion who had left Egypt before the biblical exodus.” 
Dr Mercer represents the latter position. He holds that all the 
Israelite tribes did emigrate to Egypt together, but that ‘‘ Simeon, 
Asher, Gad, Dan, Zebulun, Naphtali, Issachar, and perhaps Levi and 
Reuben left Egypt before the exodus,”’ and that the only tribes which 
entered Canaan from the east under the leadership of Joshua, were the 
Joseph-tribes, from whom Judah and his associates broke off at Kadesh. 

Translations of Old Testament books continue to appear. H. 
Pérennés and Father Condamin’s scholarly version of Les Psaumes 
could only be criticised, in an adequate fashion by a Frenchman, but 
Dr W. M. Furneaux’s revised version of The Book of Psalms (Hodder 
& Stoughton) appeals to all readers in this country. It is based on 
a good knowledge of the text, but Dr Furneaux has not made radical 
changes either in that or in the English version, except when it has 
been absolutely needful. He has, however, printed the text in 
rhythmical form, and the alterations made, though short as a rule, 
serve to throw real light on the meaning of the original. Dr Fur- 
neaux’s scholarship is sound and unobtrusive. He has produced a 
version which frequently enables the reader to gain a clearer idea of 
the psalms. Thus cxvi. 14 becomes, 

“* No light thing in the eye of the Lord 
Is the death of His loved ones,” 


and cxix. 51 becomes, 


‘The proud have flouted me sore, 
But I have not swerved from Thy Law.” 


Mr A. H. Mumford, in The Book of Job, a metrical version (Hodder & 
Stoughton), has essayed a more daring enterprise ; he has rendered 
Job into blank and rhymed verse, even the prologue and epilogue. 
The lines run smoothly as a rule; thus, 


‘** Where hath wisdom her dwelling, and where understanding her home ? 
Yea whence shall wisdom be found, understanding whence shall she 
come ? ”’ 
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It is remarkable how closely Mr Mumford manages to adhere to the 
original and yet to turn out his English verses. Professor Peake 
contributes an introduction; he notes that the text on which the 
revised version is based ‘“‘ is often unsound, and even when this is not 
the case the sense is sometimes misrepresented.” 

The general value and meaning of the Old Testament may be seen 
in Professor Nairne’s Every Man’s Story of the Old Testament (A. R. 
Mowbray), which is excellently illustrated. It presents in an effective, 
readable form the study of the Hebrews as reflected in the Old 
Testament, and enters a plea for the reading of the Old Testament, 
which is needed in some quarters. ‘‘ Those who read the Old Testa- 
ment as a story right through (much helped in so doing by historical 
criticism) know how externals fall away as the story goes on, and the 
inward sway thereby gathers power: even the Old Testament is the 
story of the growth of love.” Dr Nairne has used his scholarship to 
reach the ordinary man, and the result is a pleasantly written, attrac- 
tive volume. Another book on the same lines is the Rev. David 
Houston’s The Achievement of Israel (Clarke), a book prompted by 
the author’s experiences in dealing with the religious difficulties of 
soldiers during the war. Mr Houston begins by refuting the current 
objections to the Old Testament, showing how modern criticism has 
made the book more intelligible and less handicapped. He then 
prints a series of chapters, describing the salient figures and forces, 
from Abraham to the Exile, tracing the continuity of the revelation, 
and bringing out the upward trend. He closes a persuasive volume 
by observing that the second Isaiah points the way to a further 
revelation. ‘“‘ The great discovery of perfection by suffering was 
made by one son of Israel alone, the evangelical prophet, Isaiah II., 
and his discovery, like other discoveries that have changed the world, 
had to wait for its development in the slowly-evolving cycles of time.” 
The setting of the prophets and their message is particularly good in 
Mr Houston’s pages. The predictive element in the Hebrew prophets 
is stressed to an unusual extent in Mr Harold M. Wiener’s The Prophets 
of Israel in History and Criticism (Robert Scott). But less one-sided 
studies have appeared, which counteract this protest. Thus, Professor 
J. J. Meek argues, in the Expositor (March) that Jeremiah was neither 
a priest nor the son of a priest ; he deletes the words “ of the priests ” 
in i. 1 as due to an ignorant compiler who, regarding Anathoth as a 
priestly term, thought that Jeremiah must be a priest, or at least 
must have had a priestly origin. Professor J. M. Powis Smith, in 
the Journal of Religion (pp. 132-140), discusses the ethical significance 
of the prophecy in Isaiah liii., a sixth-century B.c. pronouncement on 
vicarious suffering. The servant he regards “as a representative of 
the people of Israel as a whole,” and the point of the prophecy is to 
prove that Israel’s national sufferings have both vicarious value and 
redemptive efficacy. The author, with remarkable generosity and 
courage, broke through nationalistic barriers and proclaimed the 
Fatherhood of God over all nations, so that “‘in the great world- 
family Israel had been chosen of God to bear the punishment neces- 
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sary for the expiation of the sins of the whole human race.” As for 
Isaiah himself, we have one appreciative and penetrating estimate to 
chronicle, namely, M. Auguste Gampert’s study of “ The Faith of 
Isaiah,” in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (1922, pp. 267-291). 
He begins by sketching the period and career of the prophet. He 
selects three episodes as most characteristic and significant; the 
prophet’s behaviour at the Syro-Israelite attack on Judah, at the 
Jewish intrigue against Assyria, and at the Assyrian attack upon 
Jerusalem in 701. Isaiah’s coolness did not spring from any special 
and secret knowledge of the political situation. Nor was it due to 
an Oriental fatalism, nor was it the outcome of adherence to a 
nationalistic belief in the inviolability of Jerusalem. It was due to 
sheer faith in God, a faith that had “‘ quietness and confidence,” a 
faith that could dispense with minor sources of reliance. ‘“‘ Pour 
Esaie, la foi est . . . non seulement une attitude de l’Ame a l’égard 
de Dieu, elle est une soumission de la vie tout entiére &4 Dieu dont la 
souveraijneté s’exerce dans les petites et les grandes choses.’” The 
author then analyses the idea of God which justifies such a faith, and 
closes by pointing out how unique Isaiah was in this confidence. He 
sowed what others reaped. ‘“‘ Sauf de quelques intimes Esaie ne fut 
par compris de son vivant.” 

Ecclesiastes is at the opposite pole from Isaiah, but we have to 
chronicle Dr A. Lukyn Williams’ edition of Ecclesiastes in the Cam- 
bridge Bible for schools, which is rather more critical, in matters of 
literary structure, than its predecessor; Dr Plumptre’s edition was 
marked by literary appreciation, but it has been put out of date by 
recent advances in Hebrew scholarship, and Dr Williams has rightly 
made a new book, instead of rewriting or remodelling the old. 
Mr H. Ranston, in the Journal of Theological Studies (January, 
pp. 160-169), puts forward some attractive parallels between 
Ecclesiastes on the one hand and Hesiod and Theogius on the other ; 
the loose, gnomic wisdom of Theogius especially, he thinks, has much 
in common with that of Ecclesiastes, and he notes that Professor 
Margoliouth holds that, “the almost contemporaneous Ben Sira is 
directly indebted to Theogius.”” Which brings us to the valuable 
study of Sirach’s views upon sin and atonement, begun by Dr A. 
Biichler in the Jewish Quarterly Review (January, pp. 8303-336, April, 
pp. 461-502). He shows how Ben Sira devotes his attention entirely 
to social breaches of the law, and ignores ritual offences ; his special 
targets are dishonest gains and immorality. Yet these are connected 
with religion, for the dishonest profiteer is warned that his sacrifices 
to God in the temple will not avail to avert punishment. When a 
sick sinner tries to bribe and pacify God by sacrifices, his offerings 
are not accepted, since they are the outcome of dishonest gain. Dr 
Biichler’s pages are full of acute exegesis, and even as far as they have 
gone they yield important material for ascertaining the ethical and 
religious ideas of Judaism in the age immediately preceding the rise 
of Christianity. Thus he shows that Ben Sira taught, in regard to 
filial disobedience, a view similar to that of Jesus in Mark ii. 5. The 
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disrespectful son, according to Ben Sira, is punished by God with 
sickness ; but when the wrong-doer repents and amends, his “ merit 
is taken into account, and the danger of the illness reduced.” As 
Dr Biichler puts it, ‘‘ When such a man suffers for his sins, God, so 
to speak, performs His distinct action: in His compassion and mercy 
He first forgives his sins as a consideration of his merits; and once 
that source and cause of his present affliction has by that forgiveness 
been removed, He lifts the calamity itself,’’ the cure being the visible 
proof and sequel of the pardon. 

In New Testament theology and criticism there is less to notice at 
present. Dr D. Buzy’s Saint Jean-Baptiste (Paris, 1922) is a series 
of studies in four parts. The first describes his birth and training. It 
is curious to find twenty pages devoted to the solemn discussion of 
whether Luke ii. 15 means that John was sanctified already in his 
mother’s womb, and thirteen more pages spent as asking “ Saint 
Jean-Baptiste a-t-il joui de usage de la raison dans le sein de sa 
mére ?”’ The second part describes the ministry ; Dr Buzy, believing 
in the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, finds little difficulty 
in reconciling the Synoptic and the Johannine tradition about John’s 
witness at the baptism of Jesus. The third part describes the arrest 
and the death. Dr Buzy pleads that when John sent disciples to 
inquire whether Jesus was the Messiah or not, it was purely for 
their sakes; he did not doubt himself. Thus, there is no need to 
cast doubt on his earlier recognition of Jesus as Messiah. Matters 
move easily for Dr Buzy here as elsewhere; he knows what can be 
said against his own theory, but he is unimpressed. The fourth part 
of the book describes the fortunes of John’s disciples and sect, after 
the master’s death, and the relics and cult of the Baptist in Palestine. 
Altogether, this is a useful handbook, full of enthusiasm for John, 
and eager to present him in his greatness. It is not so sound a piece 
of criticism by any means as the author’s book on the parables, but 
it is very interesting as a specimen of Roman Catholic historical 
criticism, and there are not too many monographs on the subject. 
Dr A. C. Headlam’s Life and Teaching of Jesus (Murray) is the first 
volume of a sketch, which seeks to prove the coherence and authen- 
ticity of the gospel traditions ; the latter may be fragmentary, but 
they are pronounced trustworthy, and Dr Headlam vigorously 
reconstructs what he considers to be the outline of the personality 
and teaching of Jesus. He places the book of John in 8 B.c., or pos- 
sibly in 7 B.c., and rightly denies that the ministry could have been 
compressed into a single year. 

Some years ago Bousset tried to show that the ideas of vision and 
life in the Fourth Gospel were derived from the mystery cults ; that 
deification or eternal life was conceived as mediated through an 
ecstatic vision, and that the Johannine writer adapted the fact of 
Christ to this theory. Mr J. S. Stewart, in The Expository Times for 
May (pp. 842-346), properly sets this theory aside. He shows the 
crucial and unique position of faith in the Johannine view, connects 
the latter with Paul, and insists that the parallel between John and 
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the cults on the point of the rebirth which inaugurates eternal life 
is superficial. In the Revue Biblique (pp. 96-107) Lagrange has 
approached the problem of the Logos-idea in a revolutionary way, 
by arguing that Heracleitus had really no specific idea of the kind. 
He follows this up (pp. 161-184) by a fresh examination of the Logos- 
idea in Greek philosophy, dealing at present with the Stoics, Plato, 
the peripatetics, and Plutarch. In Stoicism, he declares, there is 
no Logos doctrine, for Stoicism is rationalistic, a pantheistic creed 
which had no place for anything like a Logos in the réle of creator or 
of a creative medium. He disputes Lebreton’s exegesis of Plutarch, 
and maintains that while Plutarch does use the term Logos more 
often than Plato does, “Ce n’est pas qu’il ait voulu désigner une 
valeur métaphysique distincte de Dieu et qui efit été sou instrument 
dans la création.”” The conclusion is that, when Plato wrote, no 
one, so far as we know, in the Greek world had introduced and reset 
the Stoic conception of the Logos in dualistic philosophy. Whatever 
may be thought of Lagrange’s proofs, his discussion reopens the 
question of the sources for the Logos-doctrine in Greek thought, just 
as it has been recently reopened in regard to Jewish speculation. 
And, in this connexion, it may be noted that in the Journal of 
Theological Studies (April, pp. 310-815), Mr Ernest Walder argues 
that the term “ Logos” in the Pastoral Epistles is to be taken in a 
personal sense, and therefore that it is probable that “ the Pastures 
are not only part-Pauline, but even part-Johannine.” Mr KE. F. 
Browne, in the same journal (p. 317) argues that 2 Thess. ii. 15 should 
be translated, “‘ a workman not to be ashamed of,” and that there is 
a reminiscence here of Mark viii. 88= Luke ix. 26. 

To the Harvard Theological Review (April, pp. 163-186) Professor 
J. H. Ropes contributes three papers on the book of Acts. Two of 
them are textual, but the third is of wider interest. It is a philo- 
sophical discussion of ii. 1, ‘“‘ when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come.” He thinks that the Greek can only mean, “ at the completion 
of the day of Pentecost.”” But in ii. 15 we read that it was this early 
in the day, so that this rendering is unacceptable, as unacceptable as, 
for other reasons, “when the day of Pentecost was in progress.” 
The solution suggested is that the Greek phrase for “the day of 
Pentecost ”’ was substituted by the Greek translator “‘ for an Aramaic 
phrase which correctly described the day of the seven weeks.” Thus 
Professor Ropes agrees on this point with Professor Torrey, the basis 
of the conjecture being in part the fact that 9 tevtynxocr, might 
denote not only the first day of the feast but also the preceding seven 
weeks as well. The later sections of Acts have also special discussion. 
Thus, Professor D. Plooij’s essay on “‘ The Apostolic Decree and its 
Problems ”’ (Expositor, January, February, March) is an independent 
attempt to clear up the meaning of Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv. He 
agrees with me that Fridrichsen has failed to prove the existence of 
any antinomian party in the Jerusalem church, but he cannot see his 
way to agree that Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv. refer to the same episode 
at Jerusalem. As a working hypothesis he prefers the theory that 
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Galatians was written early. He takes “‘blood”’ to mean animal 
blood as a food, not murder, in the prohibition of the decree, regards 
the Western text as the original draft of Luke, and thinks that Luke 
afterwards ‘‘ more or less effaced the personal touch, of which the 
first draft bears the traces,” the personal touch, that is, of Paul. 
M. Lucien Cerfaux, in the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 
Théologiques (April, pp. 125-158), concludes his survey of the data 
relating to the title of ‘‘ Kurios ” in the early Church by showing that 
this title, as applied to Jesus, really prevailed in the Jewish Aramaic- 
speaking circles of primitive Christianity ; it represented, he argues, 
the original marana, which meant the risen and reigning Jesus, 
supreme in royal authority in His kingdom. He makes some excellent 
points against Bousset, and indeed succeeds in making out a strong 
case for his theory. ‘‘ Rien ne nous empéche d’admettre que, par le 
méme phénoméne d’emdosmose qui a fait passer l’appellation 
‘seigneur’ de la langue impériale de l’Orient & celle des monde 
gréco-romain, le titre ‘ seigneur’ appliqué au Christ s’est transmis 
des églises palestiniennes aux églises héllénistiques ou pauliniennes.” 
There is only space left to notice one or two contributions to the 
later history of Christianity. Mr A. S. Walpole’s Early Latin Hymns 
(Cambridge University Press) is a posthumous work, which has been 
edited for the Cambridge Patristic Texts by the general editor, Dr 
A. J. Mason. A good collection of this kind has been long desired. 
But the exigencies of the series, or at least what Mr Walpole regarded 
as the idea of the series, have limited the choice of the hymns 
in certain directions ; it is true that he did not find himself able to 
adhere to his own canon, but substantially the volume represents only 
hymns known to have been sung in church by 600 4.p. And even 
these are not given in their entirety. Thus only one of the “ laboured 
and unpoetical hymns” of Ennodius is printed. However, the 
hundred and twenty-seven included in this book are competently 
edited, with notes and introductions. Another medieval book is 
Dr Alexander Grieve’s Willibrord (S.P.G.), a popular and fresh account 
of this great missionary to the Netherlands in 691-739 a.p. Dr Grieve 
writes an account of his life, in the light of recent researches, and 
translates Alcuin’s biography of the saint, omitting the prologue 
and the homily. As he points out, “the halo of the saint throws 
something of a haze on the features of the man,” but sufficient data 
remains for an appreciation of his life and work, and these are well 
displayed in this biography. Another study of the same kind, though 
on more technical lines, is the essay by Professor Mare Bloch, in 
Analecta Bollandiana (1923, pp. 5-131), on Edward the Confessor ; 
it is an annotated text, with introduction and appendices, of Osbert’s 
Victa beati Eadwardi regis Anglorum. The author:‘expresses his 
indebtedness to a number of English scholars. He has repaid them 
and all interested in medieval hagiology by this fine piece of work. 


JAMES MoFFAi1T. 
GuasGcow. 
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The Beloved Disciple. By Alfred Ernest Garvie, D.D., Principal 
of New College, Hampstead.—London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1922. 

The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel. By Charles Fox Burney, 
M.A., D.Litt.—Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1922. 


Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, Bd. ii. | 


Von Julius v. Grill, Tubingen, 1923. 


Tue ‘‘ Problem of the Fourth Gospel,” as Mr Latimer Jackson (1918) 
entitled it, is always with us, like the poor. Professor Stanton 
devoted the third volume of his treatise on The Gospels as Historical 
Documents to it in 1920. Three books now reach us which exhibit 
with curious clearness the variety of modes of approach to the great 
discussion, and the consequent diversity in the results to which they 
lead. Dr Garvie first examines the materials of which the Gospel is 
composed, and sorts them into three classes (i.—v.). Three chapters 
(vi.—viii.) are then occupied with a survey of three main divisions of 
the book ; a brief presentation of its Christ follows (ix.), and the book 
concludes with an inquiry into its authorship. Professor Burney 
seeks to prove that the Greek Gospel is a translation of a Semitic 
original, its particular linguistic type being the Palestinian Aramaic. 
An introduction leads to a series of grammatical illustrations, and 
an epilogue enables the student to leave the field of language and 
learn the issue of Professor Burney’s search for the writer. The 
elaborate treatise of Professor Grill of Tiibingen is the second part 
of a work of which the first was published one-and-twenty years ago. 
The investigation was then concerned with the prologue, and the 
antecedents of its ideas in a wide range of religious and philosophical 
literature. It is now extended to the whole work, its contents, 
character, and aim. 

Neither the English nor the German scholar handles the partition 
theories from which Dr Garvie does not shrink. Various attempts 
have been made in this century—one has only to recall the names of 
Wendt, Wellhausen, and Spitta—to rescue a Grundschrift from its 
literary envelope. Bacon isolated a number of glosses and other 
passages as editorial, and Dr Garvie follows Professor Stanton in dis- 
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covering a Witness behind an Evangelistic Editor, though he dis- 
misses the idea that the original testimony was derived from John, 
the son of Zebedee. How could a Galilean companion of Jesus have 
related at such length so important a series of scenes in Jerusalem of 
which other traditional sources contain no trace? The answer is 
boldly made that the Twelve were not there. ‘‘ There was a Judean 
as well as a Galilean circle of disciples.” To trace the Ministry to a 
Jerusalem source becomes Dr Garvie’s principal object. Redactorial 
passages must be eliminated, and are shown in a useful analytical 
table. These are not as numerous as Bacon’s, but they include the 
narrative and discourse (vi.) connected with the feeding miracle (inter- 
rupting the connection of v. and vii.), and also the scene with the 
Greeks in xii. 20-86. Glosses with a family likeness may be easily 
extruded; the awkward insertion of vi. cries out at least for trans- 
position, and an addition in xxi. is universally recognised ; but it is 
hard to see any grounds for the special repudiation of the Greeks, 
without any noticeable differences of style, and on a theme quite 
natural to an Evangelist who already speaks with a wider outlook 
and retrospective experience. This is indeed frankly recognised by 
Dr Garvie, and his sincerity of judgment is worthy of all honour. 
Thus we are told that the Evangelist has freely handled his materials. 
He has antedated the Messiahship; he writes with an apologetic 
interest which “ leads to ascribing to Jesus what cannot be otherwise 
described than an artificial pose.”” He has imposed his own Chris- 
tology upon his Teacher; the Prologue which he prefixes is not the 
key to the Gospel; and he did not consider the metaphysical diffi- 
culties which its identification with Jesus involved. 

But Dr Garvie is convinced that his Witness was a hearer and 
companion of his subject. He relies greatly on circumstantial details 
which he can attribute to an eye-witness. To regard them as a pro- 
duct of literary art is “‘ morally offensive.” Does Dr Garvie say that 
of Luke’s account of Gabriel’s visit to the Virgin, or the Angels’ 
song? The problem is to find a resident in Jerusalem who can be 
made responsible for the narratives and discourses in the capital. 
Everything must be real; rooted in definite fact. The cripple of 
thirty-eight years suggests no symbol. The reference to the five 
husbands of the Samaritan woman, in whom so stout a traditionalist 
as Hengstenberg found an allusion to the idolatries which followed 
the fall of Samaria, is no piece (as is often supposed) of supernatural 
insight. ‘‘ Possibly the witness, having afterwards learned the fact 
from the woman herself, may have, quite unconsciously, reported this 
later information as part of Jesus’ own speech to her.” “Or, more 
probably,” ete. So are hypotheses piled up till the last is reached, 
viz. that the Witness was the Beloved Disciple. Resident in Jerusalem, 
acquainted with the high-priest, and fortunately also with Pilate, so 
that he could be present (though the Gospel does not say so) at the 
Governor’s private examination of his prisoner, he is supposed to 
have been at hand in the city from year to year. He provided the 
ass for the public entry, and acted as host at the Last Supper. Was it 
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he, also, who reported the painful scene in which Jesus charged his 
countrymen with being the offspring of the devil ? Until the extra- 
ordinary contradictions in the Gospel are more frankly recognised, 
the conditions of the problem of authorship cannot be estimated 
aright. Those who, following a Johannine tradition, assign the Gospel 
to John, the Ephesian Elder, instead of John, the son of Zebedee, do 


not realise the difficulties involved in supposing that in his youth he . 


had been a “disciple of the Lord.” If Dr Garvie would make as 
thorough a study of the book on its religious side as he has on its 
supposed sources, or (better still) would write a commentary in ex- 
position, he might illuminate many dark places and bring into clearer 
light the distinction of which he is often conscious between elements 
of retrospective experience and theological reflexion on the one hand, 
and the force of actual personality upon the other. 

Professor Burney does not attack these difficulties. His primary 
purpose is to demonstrate by an accumulation of grammatical in- 
stances and occasional peculiarities of diction which are best explained 
as mistranslations from a Semitic original, that the Gospel was first 
written in Aramaic. It is needless to say that all the resources of 
the most finished scholarship are arrayed in his support. Readers 
who recall Schlatter’s essay on The Language and Home of the 
Fourth Evangelist (1902) will feel the immense superiority of 
Professor Burney’s treatment. That there is another side to the 
argument may be inferred on general grounds from Deissmann’s 
illustrations in his treatise Light from the East.1_ Weighty philological 
criticisms will be found in two articles by Mr G. R. Driver (of Mag- 
dalen) in the Jewish Guardian for last January 5 and 12. He appears 
to succeed in blunting the edge of many of Professor Burney’s 
examples, but while he holds that the Gospel as we have it was written 
in Greek, he adds that it had been first thought in Aramaic. In any 
case a number of valuable grammatical observations are here classi- 
fied, and the student will thankfully compare them with the materials 
in Dr Abbott’s Johannine Grammar from the Greek side. It may be 
noticed in passing that in Dr Burney’s Aramaic version of the pro- 
logue the distinction between zpos rév Oedv and Oeds in reference 
to the Logos (ver. 1) falls to the ground. Was it introduced by 
the Greek translator? Dr Burney rather airily brushes aside a 
Hellenic origin for the Logos, and thinks that it can be adequately 
accounted for from the Jewish side. But was the Memra so early 
credited not only with creative but also with sustaining functions ? 
And can it be justly affirmed that Alexandrian influence has been 
“finally disproved”? ? Remarkable parallels of language may be 
found in some of the Hermetic tracts, which deserve closer examina- 
tion than they have yet received. A philosophical language was in 
the air. 

Before Dr Burney’s book appeared, Dr Garvie had already 
described the Evangelist as translating from Aramaic to Greek; as 
both writers seek for him among the disciples in Jerusalem, it is 


1 See the 4th ed. of the German (1923), p. 105 ff. 
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not surprising that they should find him independently in the same 
person. Professor Burney carries him to Antioch soon after the fall 
of the temple, and supposes the Gospel to have been written on the 
lines indicated in the Muratorian Canon before the Apostolic circle in 
Palestine broke up, probably between 75 and 80. This, of course, 
involves very early dates for the Synoptics. The puzzle is to under- 
stand how a Gospel so marked in character, circulating among the 
converts of one of the most brilliant cities of the East, could have 
remained so long apparently unused. The reminiscences collected 
from the letters of Ignatius are of the slenderest. The attempt, for 
example, to carry back Ignatius’s phrase “‘ the ruler of this aiévos”’ 
to the Aramaic original of the Johannine “ruler of this xocuou ” 
on the ground of mistranslation of the single Semitic word which 
covers both, is rendered needless when Paul’s phrase about “ the 
rulers of this age”? is remembered. Dr Burney does not forget it, 
but instead of referring it (as is now frequent) to the spiritual powers 
who brought about the death of the Messiah, he interprets on the 
older lines of Jew and Roman. Finally, having brought the Evan- 
gelist to Ephesus, Dr Burney analyses with great skill the testimony of 
Papias and Irenezeus, so as to concentrate it on John the Elder instead 
of the son of Zebedee. There he has the letters to help him, and the 
linguistic evidence arrayed by Dr Charles to prove the identity of 
authorship of all three together with the Gospel. Dr Burney has 
taken the trouble to classify all the references in Irenzeus to “ John” 
and compare them with those to other Evangelists. In forty-six 
cases he is designated by name, with or without the addition “ the 
disciple of the Lord.” Twice only is he cited as “the Apostle ” 
namelessly. In these cases Dr Burney supposes the term to be used 
in its wider sense. His final suggestion that the Elder wrote the 
Apocalypse as well is hardly likely to find much support.! 

The investigations of the Tiibingen professor run on entirely 
different lines. He deals neither with the text nor the grammar. He 
sees two literatures behind the Prologue, Greek as well as Hebrew. 
He has been a student of Oriental religions ; he has made himself at 
home in Persia and India. He views the Gospel, with its Prologue, 
as an attempt to bring Hellenism into line with a great scheme of 
world-revelation which has the nature-religions for its base and 
Christianity for its apex. Its truths are found in veil and symbol, 
East and West; they are expressed in rude forms, and need to be 
extricated from their context. The Evangelist shows that the Logos- 
Christ gloriously fulfils what the faith of peoples of no small spiritual 
elevation only dimly surmised. Through all the strange and fantastic 
illustrations which Grill accumulates, this purpose must be clearly 
kept in view. The Evangelist writes at a time when Church usage 
had long become fixed. The missionary could no longer thank God, 
like the Apostle Paul, that he had only baptised a household or so 

1 In another edition an index to Biblical passages would be of great use. What, 


= may be asked, is Dr Burney’s view of possible relations between John xix. 37 and 
v. i. 7? 
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at Corinth. Baptism and the Eucharist are the indispensable con- 
ditions of entry into everlasting life. But nothing is said about the 
institution of either. They have become mysteries in the technical 
cultus-sense. Like the Greek mysteries, they impart the means of 
access to immortality. The Gospel is full of allusions by means of 
typical persons and significant acts to the ideas and conditions 
of later Church life. With its violent division between the offspring 
of God and the offspring of the devil, it represents Christianity as a 
divine initiation into what is really a mystery-religion, and the 
Johannine Gospel is a mystery-Gospel. With true German rigour 
Grill sets himself to trace a continuous parallel between the Christ 
and the Deity who plays so many parts as the giver of joy, the healer, 
the seer, the deliverer, the shepherd, the guide, the dead and risen (as 
Justin Martyr notes in denunciation), the exalted who is also im- 
manent in the hearts of believers, Dionysos. A vast amount of 
illustrative material is assembled, but the effect is grotesque when 
the Johannine chronology of three passovers is attached to the 
Dionysiac trieteris, or the vehemence of Jesus in expelling the money- 
changers with a scourge is set beside the raging god. It is rather 
curious that Grill does not dwell on the one illustration that seems to 
bear remotely on his theme. Jesus first manifested his glory, we 
are told, at the marriage at Cana. The story, though it provides a 
glorious scene for a sixteenth-century artist, has often puzzled 
thoughtful souls. ‘We should not have anticipated,’ said Mr 
Richmond (1906), “‘ that his first miracle would have been done to 


relieve a social awkwardness, to save host and guests from em- 
barrassment at a friendly gathering.”’ Those who have learned to 


“ee 


look on the Johannine miracles as “ signs,” as ideas in action, may 
find an instance here. The Church ultimately attached the Cana 
story to the Feast of the Epiphany. In the second century this was 
celebrated by the Basilidians in Egypt as the day of the Baptism, 
the spiritual birthday of Jesus, on January 6. During the night of 
the 5th-6th the birthday of Dionysos was distinguished in some 
places by a miraculous production of wine. On the islands of Andros 
and Teos a sacred spring ran with wine instead of water. The 
scepticism of Pausanias does not prevent him from relating that in 
alternate years at Elis empty jars placed overnight in the temple, of 
which the doors were afterwards sealed, were found in the morning 
full of wine. Epiphanius tells of the same miracle in Lycia and Paria, 
where he had himself tested the wondrous drink! The threads of 
such association may seem rather far apart ; but just as the author 
of Rev. xii. unquestionably employed ancient myth and folklore, it 
is conceivable that the marriage-figure of the kingdom, on occasion 
of Jesus’ first “‘ manifestation” of his glory, may have taken up 
into itself from some remote incident or tradition the Dionysiac 
illustration of beneficence and joy. But we may leave Dr Grill to 
his second-century Greeks, a.D. 185-50. ‘He does not ignore the 
Judean elements in the Gospel, but an author who shows such deep- 
rooted antipathy to “‘ the Jews ”’ (sixty-three times) cannot have been 
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one of them. Typology of course produces the date of the Crucifixion, 
and the pertinent question is asked, “‘ If Jesus did not eat the passover 
with his disciples, how did the belief arise that he did ? ” 
J. E. CARPENTER. 
OxFoRD. 





The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ. By Arthur C. Headlam. 
London: John Murray, 1923.—Pp. 338. 


Or lives of Jesus there is no lack and no uniformity. The rhetoric 
of Dean Farrar, the Celtic poetry of Renan, the scholarship of Bernhard 
Weiss, the united learning and imagination of Dr Edwin Abbott, the 
radical criticisms of Strauss, the useful Rabbinical lore of Edersheim, 
are enough to prove the interest taken in the life of Jesus, and the 
different readings of it as fact and truth. Dr Headlam’s is a further 
witness to the familiar principle that the eye sees what it has the power 
to see, and no more. For, where our interest is intense, a calm 
judgment at all points lies beyond the wit of man ; and, on the other 
hand, nobody can write usefully on the life of Jesus who is not 
definitely committed beforehand to a general judgment on the value 
of the extant sources for such a life and on the meaning of the 
teaching of Jesus. 

The work before us is confessedly a torso, but it is even so a 
piece of work of which the ablest craftsman need not be ashamed. 
Learning, scholarship, judgment, and reverence have all concurred to 
make a book which, whether from the scientific or the literary point 
of view, is a notable achievement. A sketch of the life is all that is 
given; but then St Mark gives us no more, and no original authority 
goes beyond St Mark, so that Dr Headlam is fully justified in reserv- 
ing his powers for the teaching. How far has he succeeded in dis- 
criminating between what is sure, what is probable, and what is to 
be rejected in the accounts on which he and all of us have to build ? 
The radical critic will complain that Dr Headlam’s critical attitude 
is half-hearted, the orthodox will resent his surrender to criticism, 
and the disinterested scholar would perhaps praise his caution while 
suspecting sometimes that, were he not a highly placed ecclesiastic 
with a sense of responsibility, he might have been inclined now and 
then to let the scales of judgment tell their tale more decisively. 
For example, the author “‘ cannot but believe that the narrative of 
the four thousand is a doublet of the feeding of the five thousand,” 
from which he infers that “‘ the tradition belongs to the oldest Gospel 
strata.”’ But he does not infer that a sufficiency of years had elapsed 
between the event and the recording of it to make it improbable that 
the details of the story are trustworthy. It is certainly refreshing 
to be told on such high authority that “‘ it must be frankly confessed 
that there is much reasonable doubt as to the limits of what is history 
and what is legend in the story of the births of John and Jesus,” and 
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the verdict of a non liquet is for dogmatic purposes tantamount to 
a denial. 

Has not Dr Headlam been a little unduly influenced by the more 
conservative views of his friend and collaborator, the late revered Dr 
Sanday, in his summary judgment that “‘it is quite clear from external 
testimony that a date much later than a.p. 100 is quite impossible ” 
for the Fourth Gospel? Ought he not rather to say that the fact that 
Justin Martyr about the middle of the second century, while quoting 
the memoirs called Gospels some one hundred and seventy times, 
never quotes the Fourth Gospel at all, is proof presumptive that that 
Gospel was either unknown to him or regarded as suspect ? And 
there is some internal evidence that the Fourth Gospel saw the light 
under Hadrian. 

Nor does it seem that Dr Headlam has cared to carry out to its 
logical issues the feature of our Lord’s teaching, which is seen in the 
refusal to lay down rules of conduct. “It is not,’ he truly says, 
“this or that ethical rule that forms the essence or causes the origi- 
nality of our Lord’s teaching, but the new point of view—funda- 
mentally true and comprehensive. Christian morality excels other 
systems of morality, not because it gives new rules of conduct, but 
because it places all conduct on a fundamentally right principle.” 
This witness is true, yet (p. 222) he suggests that other and older 
religious systems taught the principle but could not, as Christianity 
did, make it the rule of conduct. If (p. 201) it is most probable that 
Jesus imposed no rules, why are we being teased in His name to-day 
with assertions that He gave us certain rules about marriage ? Since 
these assertions are causing much needless distress, we might have 
looked for some application to them of the canon that Jesus imposed 
no rules. And though Dr Headlam refers to marriage on pp. 17, 83, 
219, and 226, he does not discuss this point at all. Yet he sees clearly 
and states distinctly that ‘“‘ the essence of our Lord’s teaching is 
that all commandments may be summed up in the one command- 
ment of love.” If all commandments, then any which apply to 
marriage. Hence love alone is determinative of the Christian 
marriage, and if rules apply at all to this they are of the sub-Christian 
power we call the State. 

On another point Dr Headlam might have been expected to 
follow his own argument wherever it might lead him. He states 
what we have a right to expect from our evangelists as historians, 
viz. intelligent selection of their materials, and a belief that what they 
say happened did happen. But as against this, he admits that in 
some degree we must expect signs of a bias and “‘ some tendency for 
the opinions of the time when the author wrote to show themselves.” 
Yet he seems to assume that the chief object of our writers was 
historical accuracy and not edification; and when he comes to 
describe contemporary Jewish literature he finds that there is an 
absence of any historical sense . . . a desire for what seems edifica- 
tion entirely overpowers any conception of historical truth.” Are we 
really justified in drawing this sharp line of division between Jewish 
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and Christian writings and labelling the one edifying and the other 
historical ? Is it not nearer the facts to say that history as a science 
was then unknown to both, and that both alike aimed at edification, 
and used such facts alone as seemed to subserve that proximate 
end ? 

As Dr Headlam says, the question of how far edification coloured 
the narratives is one of degree, but it is certainly permissible to think 
that this degree is a more extended one than he is inclined to allow. 
This is specially true of the First Gospel as it is of John xxi., and 
Matt. xix. 8, 9 and xvi. 17 ff. may be confidently cited out of many 
other passages. But, indeed, it is becoming more and more obvious 
that the ground of selection of what material is actually used and the 
colouring of it betray on every page evidences of a desire to justify 
and clothe with the authority of Jesus Himself beliefs and practices 
which were dear to the groups for which our authors wrote. For 
example, Dr Headlam scouts the suggestion that the transfiguration 
of Moses was intended to be surpassed by that of Jesus, on the ground 
that Moses did and Jesus did not spend six days on the mountain. 
But it is most unlikely that Mark had any definite sequence of events 
before him, in the sense that between the transfiguration and what 
preceded it he knew that six days had elapsed. The number of days 
is suggested by the story of Moses, and further, it is most probable 
that the whole story is a resurrection story, and in that case it is all 
the more valuable. 

Yet on the whole, with whatever reservations in matters of detail, 
Dr Headlam may be said to have made good his main thesis that it 
remains true that “ the words of our Lord are just such as might be 
spoken in the circumstances which the Gospel narrative itself describes 
—that they are, in fact, the natural words of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
And since he admits that about isolated passages doubts may arise, 
and that, taken as a whole, our Gospels reflect in some degree the 
circumstances of their composition, we may be well content to welcome 
Dr Headlam’s lectures as a proof that open discussion is now recognised 
as the sole means by which the truth of our religion can be established. 
And in view of the intransigeance of a very vocal body in our midst 
Dr Headlam’s sanity and sincerity are all the more a cause for the 
gratitude of those who value religion pure and undefiled. 

We may be allowed in conclusion to quote one golden passage in 
which Dr Headlam states the open secret of Christianity: ‘‘ The 
Kingdom is not merely for the world to come. The well-being of 
mankind here is not to be despised, or set aside as something Christi- 
anity is not concerned with. But the essence of Christ’s teaching is 
that that well-being is not to be sought in any particular form of 
polity, whether the divine right of kings, as some of our fathers 
thought, or the establishment of democracy, as is more popular at 
the present day, or the social revolution, as some would believe ; nor 
in the action of the State; nor in the spread of education ; nor in the 
increase of material wealth, in fruitful commerce and wisely organised 
industry ; but simply in each person seeking to live according to 
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God’s will and act righteously. If we all do that, other goods will 
inevitably come. This is the secret of Christianity, and just so far 
as the world has accepted it has there been real human progress, 
The Golden Age comes by each man acting rightly.” 

That is the belief of every sane individualist and every enlightened 
modernist. 


W. F. Gerxre-Coss. 
LONDON. 





The Nature of Scripture. By Professor A. S. Peake, D.D.—London : 
Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 1922.—Pp. 296. 


Ir is not easy to appraise such a book as this at its real value. It is 
certain that it will not easily win the appreciation of those who need 
it most. The habit of regarding the Bible as a vehicle for conveying 
theological doctrines is ingrained in the minds of the majority of those 
who pose as religious people, and those of many and diverse sects are 
certain that their interpretation of such doctrines is alone orthodox. 
The result is that the emergence of a saner view of the nature of the 
Bible meets with opposition that has no intention to forsake the 
traditional views. When the conscious superiority of infallibility 
has been indulged, it is difficult to welcome other views the acceptance 
of which necessitate the confession of previous mistake. Thus the 
custodians of the verbal inspiration theory will be willing to denounce 
this book, but they will not be so willing to read it with open mind 
and readiness to receive truth, even if truth be distasteful. On the 
other hand the quiet, reasoned statement of facts which are of the 
essence of the modern meaning and value of the Bible that placard 
these pages will seem so commonplace to those who have followed 
the course of criticism in recent years that the value of Dr Peake’s 
book may be undervalued or overlooked, 

The fact we have to face to-day is that the Bible—even in the 
literary dress of our glorious Authorised Version—is not being read 
as once it was. And this in a nation that gives signs of developing 
a reading habit. The Report of the Parliamentary Committee on 
the Position of English in the Educational System of England makes 
pointed reference to this fact; “‘ On the one hand, it [the Bible] has 
been held too sacred in character to be lawfully treated as ‘ mere 
literature’: on the other hand, it has been regarded as a canon of 
revealed truth, requiring an interpretation which has been the subject 
of dispute and division between religious sects.” Thus it has been 
driven from the schools, while its disuse in the homes of the people, 
and the discontinuance of the habit of church attendance, have cut 
off other sources making for familiarity with its contents. The 
Committee is confident that, if only for literary puropses, what has 
been lost through religious jealousies must be restored as a necessary 
part of the nation’s educational equipment. 

Dr Peake’s essays and addresses, gathered into this volume, have 
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for their purpose something more than to claim a place for the Bible 
as literature. He is concerned for the ideas. He believes in the 
Scriptures as the vehicle of revelation. The record, for him, is the 
record of progress in religion until it was possible for God to speak 
His last best word in Christ. “‘ In that human life God translated 
Himself from the speech of eternity into the speech of time ” (p. 45). 
His chief purpose is religious. Yet the lucid account he gives of the 
process by which criticism has displayed this progressive revelation 
does much to make the Bible more intelligible as literature than 
before. He says (p. 153): ‘“* Much of the Old Testament belongs to 
the class of great literature, and we do it a great injustice when we 
do not see, even in the very form in which it has come to us, some 
sign and token of its heavenly as well as its human origin. And there- 
fore it is, and it is quite fit that it should be so, that the language of 
the Bible is touched with an elevation and with a majesty, with a 
splendour of diction and of epigrammatic power, which lifts it into 
the range of the great literature of the world, makes it a universal 
book. And so we also will hold that the Bible is precious to us as 
great literature.” 

The method of this book does not lend itself to a concise review. 
The contents have been spoken to various assemblies, generally in 
England but on one occasion in Toronto, at various times during the 
past thirteen years. There is of necessity some repetition, but in a 
book that aims to make what is now the privilege of scholars the 
possession of the multitude this is not a defect. It is pointed out that 
the new attitude to the Bible is not the result of criticism alone. 
“Other departments of Biblical study have had their share in it ; 
and investigations in anthropology, archeology, and the physical 
and biological sciences have contributed largely to the result ” (p. 15). 
From the very nature of the Scriptures, however, criticism cannot be 
evaded. ‘‘ That it comes to us in writing necessitates the Lower 
Criticism which purges the text of errors.and seeks to restore it to 
its original form. That it records a movement from stage to stage 
necessitates Higher Criticism so that the documents may be arranged 
in their true chronological order. That history was its medium 
necessitates a knowledge of the history that we may understand the 
revelation, and this involves the use of Historical Criticism ” (p. 267). 
Criticism that is only the slave of a theory has no attraction for Dr 
Peake. ‘‘ The only criticism for which I care is the criticism which 
has an open eye for the actual phenomena of Scripture, and so great 
a reverence for truth as to accept those conclusions to which those 
phenomena direct us. In theories of Scripture spun by the human 
imagination, working under the impulse of false reverence, and im- 
posed on the facts rather than drawn from them, I have long lost all 
belief’ (p. 10). This does not mean obscurantism—“ nothing is too 
sacred for its value to be judged by its intrinsic worth ” (p.17). And 
he will not be misled by claims that cannot be substantiated. ‘‘ So 
far as I know, there is no position put forward by sober criticism with 
reference to the Old Testament which has been disproved by any 
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discovery of archeology up to the present time. I say that in full 
view of the assertions which have been made with reference to the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis and other passages of that kind” 
(pp. 98-99). 

The Old Testament occupies the preponderating place in these 
pages, and its importance is highly placed. It is by no means the 
New Testament “ written in hieroglyphics.” ‘* The value of the Old 
Testament lies precisely in the fact that it is not the New Testament, 
and it does not contain the New Testament doctrine” (p. 148). 
There is a paper on “‘ The Old Testament after Criticism,” and two 
others on “‘ The Permanent Value of the Old Testament.”” Dr Peake 
insists again and again on the value of these writings : “‘ We have no 
cause to apologise for the Old Testament. Set it by the religious 
literature of other nations and you will be struck by its purity : its 
emotional quality, its elevated thought of God, and its combination 
of a lofty religion with an exalted morality ’ (p. 108). He rejects 
Harnack’s view, expressed in his great work on Marcion, that its 
retention as a canonical document in Protestantism ‘is the result 
of ecclesiastical and religious paralysis.” The historical element 
is stressed, and it is contended that the Old Testament cannot be 
known by reading its purple patches. Criticism has revealed the 
value of all its parts. ‘‘ We realise that the value of the Old Testa- 
ment. consists in this, that it is the record of an exceptional movement 
of the Divine Spirit upon a chosen and guided people, taking them at 
a low level and gradually leading them to a higher and higher level 
until it became possible for them to receive the supreme revelation 
in God’s Only Begotten Son. Now, when we see this, we do not any 
longer come to the Old Testament with illegitimate demands upon 
it ; we do not ask that the Old Testament shall give us all that we 
find in the New; we ask that it shall show us the ordered progression 
which shall move on and up to that supreme revelation. And when 
we look at things in this way we realise that the Old Testament has 
become of the greatest possible value to us. . . . If the revelation 
is a process which comes through a history, we can understand the 
revelation only as we know the history” (pp. 171-172). This insistence 
on history as an essential factor in the religious revelation contained 
in the Bible is developed in reference to Christianity in a paper 
on ‘The Modern Criticism of the Bible,” read at the Methodist 
(Ecumenical Conference held in London last year. 

It is not possible to enter further into the details of this volume. 
There are rich stores of knowledge displayed for those who care to 
explore and possess them. But something must be said concerning 
the manner in which Dr Peake presents this knowledge. Writers 
on Biblical subjects, although learned, are not always lucid. But Dr 
Peake’s scholarship in this sphere is so supreme, and is conveyed with 
such literary charm, that his book can be read with pleasure by the 
unlearned. Every sentence is effective—the word fits the fact. Yet 
it is the book of a scholar and a scholarly book. If Dr Peake can 
gain his constituency and succeed in commending the Bible to this 
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generation as ‘‘ the most majestic thing in our literature and the most 
spiritually living thing we inherit,” he will earn the gratitude of 
multitudes who are now missing that without which neither education 
nor life can be complete. J. C. MAntTRIPP. 


CHELMSFORD. 





Lectures on the Apocalypse. By R. H. Charles, D.D., D.Litt., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster, Fellow of the British Academy. The 
Schweich Lectures, 1919.—London and Oxford.—Pp. viii+80. 
1922. 


Tuis book adds little or nothing to Dr Charles’s commentary, which 
has been already criticised in this Journal (January 1921, pp. 379- 
382). The lectures were delivered before the issue of the commen- 
tary, and are no more than a summary of its main positions. Not 
that this is unacceptable, for the commentary is a difficult book to 
read, owing to its form, and it is a help to have the final conclusions 
disentangled by the author himself. Dr Charles has not, however, 
taken the opportunity of meeting his critics on the point of the literary 
reconstruction which he proposed, and which a*number of them 
cannot accept. He says he has read the criticisms, and restudied 
the whole question in the light of them, only to feel confirmed “ in 
the conclusion that most if not all of my reconstructions of the order 
of the text are wholly unaffected by their criticisms.”” No one can 
take any exception to a statement like this. It is positive, but 
Dr Charles has the right to his opinion, and few have given them- 
selves more thoroughly to the subject. It is perfectly intelligible 
that he should see no reason for altering his views upon the literary 
disorder of the text, especially in the closing chapters. Yet his 
next sentence is scarcely so reasonable. He continues: ‘‘ To put the 
matter as courteously as possible, most of their objections have been 
due to a very incomplete knowledge alike of the manifold problems 
of the Apocalypse and of apocalyptic.”” To put the matter as cour- 
teously as possible, this is a delusion. Dr Charles’s critics might 
repeat Goethe’s aphorism: ‘“‘ Opponents imagine they are refuting us 
when they repeat their own opinions, without paying any attention 
to ours.” The objections tabled to his reconstruction are by no 
means based upon an imperfect knowledge of apocalyptic. They are 
based upon literary criticism, to begin with, upon a sense of poetry 
and lyric freedom in the writer. To rearrange chapters xx.—xxii., as 
Dr Charles proposes, by putting the vision of the heavenly Jerusalem 
(xxi. 9-xxii. 2, 14-15, 17) after xx. 8, no doubt yields a straight- 
forward sequence. Any writer of a history or a handbook to the 
celestial geography would have had the wit to do this. But the 
prophetic seer was a poet who was not troubled by a concern about 
logical order. His visions and his “‘ preaching” aims led him to deal 
freely with the subject, to repeat what he had said, sometimes to 
anticipate. It is considerations like these, which are quite congruous 
Vor. XXI.—No. 4. 28 
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with apocalyptic in general, that make some of Dr Charles’s critics 
sceptical about his proposal. I wish he had taken the trouble to 
re-examine their arguments, instead of passing them over in a silence 
which will appear to these perverse creatures as a confession of 
weakness. It is rather disappointing to find that he is practically 
unimpressed. 

This, however, applies in the main to the first of the three lectures. 
The second, on the grammar and style, puts succinctly a number of 
really valuable data about the Hebraistic underground of the book. 
Only, here again a doubt arises. Is it necessary to postulate an 
editor who knew more Greek than his master? One of the difficulties 
in reading Dr Charles’s commentary is that he shifts his position on 
this point; not until the commentary is well on, do we find this 
hypothesis full blown. After all that Dr Charles adduces, it does not 
seem to me incredible that the author himself, who, as Dr Moulton 
put it, “ simply did not know the grammar of Greek except in shreds 
and patches,”’ could not have been responsible for the solecisms that 
mark the style. Dr Charles’s theory of a later editor works out in 
this way, that the said editor either did too much or too little; the 
phenomena of the style and diction do not appear to corroborate 
the notion that he worked as Dr Charles suggests. 

The third lecture sums up at the end, in well-chosen words, the 
essential function of such a prophet as the apocalyptist: ‘‘ It is the 
office of the prophet to bring home to his nation or the world at 
large the true ideals and destinies of the individual, of the nation, 
and of the world, and if he achieves this end in his interpretation of 
a national or world crisis, then he is a true prophet, though his fore- 
cast of the immediate future may be mistaken. Nay, more, such a 
prophecy is not to be judged by its literal fulfilment in subsequent 
history, but by its power to arouse the dormant conscience, to eman- 
cipate men from the yoke of materialistic motives and ends, to 
bring them under the sway of spiritual ideals, to quicken their faith, 
and to wake in them a living consciousness of God and righteousness, 
of judgment and eternity.” 

The tentative solution of the Johannine problem offered by Dr 
Charles is too ramified to be discussed here. He is right in rejecting 
the pseudonymous theory of the authorship of the Apocalypse, and 
surely right in accepting the early martyrdom of John the apostle. 
Yet, to mention only one point, supposing that John the seer or 
prophet did write the Apocalypse, how do we know he was a Jewish 
Christian who had spent his early life in Galilee? Because, Dr 
Charles remarks, ‘‘ Galilee was the home of the Jewish mystics and 
seers, as we infer from 1 Enoch and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs.”’ But we do not infer this. At least we cannot depend 
upon the evidence of these two apocalypses for an assertion that 
Galilee was the haunt of such seers, for who knows where these books 
were written ? Dr Charles thinks it was Galilee. This, however, is 
a mere conjecture; and even if it were Galilee, that district had 
not a monopoly of the gift. 
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The stimulating quality of these lectures must be heartily recog- 
nised. Independence is always stimulating, particularly when it is 
the independence which comes from prolonged research. Con- 
clusiveness is another matter. Where most critics will agree the 
book is strongest is in the proof that the apocalyptist was thinking in 
Hebrew as he wrote in Greek; the least convincing sections are 
those on the literary reconstruction, and it is to be regretted that 
Dr Charles has not seen fit to take his critics more seriously upon 
this issue. He does not seem to realise that many of his arguments 
sound far more dogmatic than decisive. James Morratr. 


GLASGow. 





Egypt and the Old Testament. By T. Eric Peet, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Liverpool.—London : Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1922.—Pp. 230. 


THis is an exceptionally interesting book, because it is written by 
one who is an expert in Egyptology, and familiar with the Higher 
Critical problems of the Old Testament. 

It may be said at once that he accepts all the results of the latter 
as to the dates and composition of the books of the Old Testament, 
and, in a remarkably succinct but satisfactory description of the 
nature and value of tradition, he states these results and their bearing 
on the problem of the relation of Egypt and Israel (or the Hebrews) 
from the story of Abraham down to the latest period with which the 
literature of the Old Testament deals. 

What is the consequence ? First, we have to bear in mind that 
the earliest documents bearing on Egypt were not written until the 
ninth and eighth centuries B.c., and that the one, P., which gives 
the story of the Exodus and of the Wilderness wanderings in its 
most complete form, was not written for nearly a thousand years 
after the supposed event. The consequence, then, is that we have 
to find what substratum of fact, if any, there is in any of the stories. 

Now, one sure canon in dealing with tradition is that there is 
always some substratum of fact, though it may be very little, and 
may come out in a very different perspective from the circumstantial 
details of the story as it has been handed down to us; as a 
matter of fact, by the time we have finished the book we are left 
with the impression that there is very little substance in any of the 
stories in which the Hebrews described their relations with Egypt 
from the earliest times onward. 

How, then, does this apply to the stories of Abraham, Joseph, and 
Jacob, and of the Exodus and Wilderness wanderings, which are the 
most interesting portions of the study ? Here it is necessary for us 
to follow the line of Egyptian history and to endeavour to under- 
stand the so-called Sothic Cycles, and the upshot is that Egyptian 
dates may differ by as much as 2000 years. The reader of the book 
will see how this is, but space will not allow of our explaining it here. 
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It must also be understood that there were four great migrations of 
the early Semites or primitive Arabians westwards. The first gave 
the Semitic Dynasty of Sargon and Naram-sin to Akkadia or Northern 
Babylonia, and took place before 2500 B.c. The second, which hap- 
pened about 500 years later, gave to Canaan its Semitic people and 
to Babylon its first Dynasty. The third, shortly after 1500 B.c., 
is represented by the Arameeans, and the fourth is the great Moorish 
movement of the seventh century A.D. 

Now, it is to the second of these migrations that the episode of 
Abraham and his journey into Egypt is to be assigned. It is im- 
probable that it is a mere doublet of the story of Joseph and Jacob 
and their descent into Egypt, because the memories of such a great 
movement must have long survived in Hebrew tradition, although 
the details are in many respects similar. 

So with the story of the sojourn in Egypt, the locality of the Land 
of Goshen, and the Exodus and subsequent wanderings. As regards 
all these stories, we must remember that the local colouring is that 
of the age in which they were written, not that of the period to which 
they are traditionally assigned. 

As regards the date of the Exodus, the present writer must confess 
that it was with something of a shock that he found Professor Peet 
assigning it to the time of the eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, probably 
not long after the reign of Akhenaton, the Heretic King. When he 
was standing in the museum at Cairo he liked to look on the mummy 
of Rameses the Great as that of the Pharaoh of the Oppression, and 
upon that of Merenptah as the Pharaoh of the Exodus; but where all 
is uncertain the earlier date may well be the more correct one, and 
is certainly more in accordance with the dates handed down in the 
Hebrew records. 

The aim of the book is well carried out, and the author has certainly 
conducted a most thorough and painstaking research into all the 
material at the disposal of the student. But let not the reader of 
Scripture be alarmed. Though the endeavour to make the Old 
Testament fit in with World History, and to assign dates and periods 
and localities may prove altogether elusive—and it is not quite so 
bad as that—yet the ancestors of the Hebrews did have some relations 
with Egypt which have left a distinct mark on their history. Some 
tribe or tribes ‘‘ went down” and “‘ came up.” The worshippers of 
Yahweh, originally merely a tribal god, were destined to conquer the 
spiritual fortunes of mankind and to give birth to the great prophets 
who lead up to Christ. 

The stories of the relationships between Egypt and Israel under 
Solomon, and the later kings down to Josiah, Jeremiah, and as 
far as the story of Onias and his building of a temple to Yahweh at 
Leontopolis in Egypt, are fully dealt with, but are not so fascinating, 
because in them we find ourselves in the full light of history ; but 
even here it is impossible to accept the statements of the Biblical 


writers as they stand. There was always a tendenzschrift, for which 
allowance must be made. 
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Altogether, Professor Peet has done a needful and most useful 
piece of work, and if too literal readers of the Bible are disappointed, 
that is not his fault. There is one curious slip on page 82, where, in 
speaking of the Pentateuch, he states that it ‘contains no material 
written down earlier than the ninth century B.c., except possibly 
certain laws and a few fragments, such as the Song of Deborah.” 
The Song, of course, is found in the fifth chapter of the Book of Judges, 
and is probably the oldest piece of Hebrew literature that has come 
down to us. 

H. J. D. Astiey. 


East RupHAM, NORFOLK. 





The Comparative Study of Religions: a Systematic Survey. By 
Alban G. Widgery, M.A.—London: Williams & Norgate, 1928. 
—Pp. xxiv+391. 


In his fine survey of the thought of the nineteenth century, the late 
Dr Merz was of the opinion that the study of religions would have a 
considerable effect upon philosophical thought during the present 
century. Certainly, philosophical thinkers have often been influenced 
by their knowledge of the world’s religions ; and religious movements 
in the past have powerfully influenced the theological and _ philo- 
sophical thought of subsequent ages. The volume before us echoes 
the conviction that a sounder knowledge is needed of the chief facts 
of religion before one can venture upon the more philosophical treat- 
ment of men’s conceptions of what they have felt to be most real 
and true; and what Mr Widgery here offers us is a prelude to the 
more fundamental inquiries. A former professor of Philosophy and 
Comparative Religion at Baroda, his wide knowledge of Indian 
religions constitutes the chief value of his book. His aim has been 
to describe, especially by means of actual quotation, some of the 
main facts of the more important religions, leaving for another occasion 
the discussion of theories about religion itself. Chapters deal with 
scientific theology, the sources and nature of religious truth, super- 
natural beings, the soul, sin and suffering and salvation and redemp- 
tion, religious practices, emotional attitudes, and religious ideals. 
There are twenty miscellaneous photographs, mostly Indian; and 
a not unnecessary note explains the quality of the printing by the 
fact that the book had to be printed under adverse circumstances 
in India. 

The aim of comparative religion, Mr Widgery points out, is not 
“‘to form a conception of religion simply by throwing into relief the 
common denominator of religions” (p. 30); it is rather to under- 
stand each religion ‘“‘on a background of the general history of 
religion ” (p. 81). This requires a science of religion, and the present 
volume speedily raises problems which really require a preliminary 
study of first principles. For example, its assumption of different 
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stages: nature-worship, animism, theism (and polytheism), though 
familiar, is surely misleading: it is the development of the ideas of 
God which is admittedly vital for religion (ef. pp. 82, 144), and every- 
thing turns upon good or bad ideas of this Ultimate Reality. Yet, 
since these ideas themselves depend upon social and mental inter- 
relations, growth of knowledge, etc., it is in social-religious develop- 
ment that we must obviously seek the principles of the evolution or 
development of religion. Mr Widgery does indeed recognise the 
significance of social religion, and he agrees that the earliest mani- 
festations of religion were tribal (p. 375). But from this it follows 
that the earliest types of religion must have been in harmony with 
the earliest physical, social, economic, and mental conditions of a 
tribe. It is therefore highly questionable whether we can surmise 
the earliest form of religion (in spite of pp. 87, 305). On the other 
hand, we may doubtless agree on psychological grounds that only 
some intense and unique type of experience will account for the 
persistence and the continuous reinvigoration of religion, and con- 
sequently for its actual rise in the unknown past. We may also 
agree that a “ psychological impression of unity ” (p. 86) has been 
a fundamental factor in religious development.! As, however, the 
experience is reshaped by contemporary conditions, the problems raised 
by very rudimentary cults, especially Totemism, are far more impor- 
tant for the science of religion than Mr Widgery seems disposed to 
allow (p. 881). His book does not pay sufficient attention to lower 
types of religion, although these are important simply because we 
need broad conceptions of religion that shall do justice to the remark- 
able and essential parallels between the highest and the lowest 
religions. 

Mr Widgery has some good points on “ the idealisation of men 
and the humanisation of the gods ” (p. 96). Fundamental questions 
here arise of the objective reality underlying the religious experience, 
not only of the Christian, but also of the worshipper of Marduk, 
Rama, Ahura-Mazda, and others. Moreover, the men whose function 
it was to represent the gods, in one sense or another, surely did more 
than nature-worship could ever do to shape the striking ideas of the 
““ dying god ”’ (p. 252, seg.). Again, when we read the fine prayer of 
Nebuchadrezzar—the correct form with -r- might as well be used— 
to Marduk (p. 340), we may recall the firmly fixed tradition of the 
king’s arrogance and fall, and we may come to see how outstanding 
men by their life and thought could powerfully affect current con- 
ceptions of divine reality. Indeed, we need a fuller conception of 
magic than is suggested in this volume (pp. 3, 379, seq.). The anti- 
thesis between religion and magic has been summed up in the 
formulas, “‘ Thy will be done,” and “‘ my will be done.” But we 
cannot understand the history of religion unless we recognise that the 
formula ‘‘ Our will be done ” is implicit throughout : a co-operation 

1 Similarly I have ventured to speak of a psychological or emotional mono- 


theism as characteristic of the Semites (Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I. 
p. 198, seg.; cf. also Hibbert Journal, July 1922, p. 811). 
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of man and the Ultimate Reality which tends readily towards an 
extreme emphasis upon either the “my” or the “ Thy.” In any 
event, it is here, in the problems of religion and magic, and of the 
difference between progressive religion and its worst enemy, that the 
science of religion is impinging upon problems of Immanence and 
Transcendence, and other no less profound questions of current 
theology. 

Very truly Mr Widgery says that “the religions have pointed 
beyond the limited range of the physical world ” (p. 877). It is an 
indication of the immensity of the study of religions, for it is the study 
not of religion alone, but of religion in its relation to what is anti- 
religious (magical, etc.) and non-religious (scientific, etc.). It is the 
study of the function of religion in the whole psychical and mental 
development of the individual and of the race, and therefore of some 
peculiar types of behaviour and thought which are inextricably inter- 
woven with those which are not specifically ‘‘ religious ”—according 
to our definition of religion. Mr Widgery’s ‘‘ systematic survey ”’ is 
an accurate, instructive, and helpful guide to the fuller knowledge 
of religions, upon which alone a theoretical discussion of religion can 
build; but it has seemed necessary to raise the question whether, 
in the interests of the science of religion, much more attention should 
not be paid, than is at present the case, to the first principles upon 
which the arrangement, the exposition, and the treatment of the data 
of religion depend. As it is, it is difficult to say which is the more 
disconcerting—the enormous mass of mere data accessible to all and 
sundry, or the extreme divergence of opinion as regards principle 


and procedure in a field, the supreme importance of which is freely 
recognised by all who work at it. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Hindu Ethics: A Historical and Critical Essay. By John McKenzie, 
M.A. The Religious Quest of India Series.—Oxford University 
Press, 1922.—Pp. xii+ 267. 


THoucH to a considerable degree concerned with the theoretical, 
the volumes of this series appear to have chiefly in view an account 
of and an influence upon the practical religious and moral life of 
India. It would be easy to show that that is the attitude of the 
present author. Bearing this in mind, it was to be expected that the 
book would contain a study of the moral precepts and maxims of the 
Hindus in relation to their moral life, as well as a consideration of 
these with reference to predominant philosophical and religious 
systems. The book is, however, so entirely inadequate in its treat- 
ment of and references to the moral ideas and precepts in practical 
life as on this side to make it worthless and even misleading. One 
of the most ‘prominent European orientalists at Oxford, expressing 
regret at not having the time to bring together the material thus 
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bearing on Hindu ethics, remarked that that material would come 
as a great surprise to very many Christians. To judge by the 
scattered passages (not infrequently little but repetitions) concerning 
the practical precepts in Mr McKenzie’s book, he should be one to 
share such surprise. Where they are referred to it is with faint 
praise, if not with a sense of depreciation. Worse, it seems as though 
he would lose no opportunity to insinuate laxity in morals or moral 
outlook. One example will also show his use of his sources. On 
p- 200 he says of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa: ‘ We are also told 
that his speech was at times abominably filthy.” From the immediately 
following sentence: ‘‘ Max Miiller seeks to explain this .. .” and 
the references on the page, it might be supposed that the assertion 
comes simply from Max Miiller. In fact, the words italicised (by me) 
are from the Brahmo Samajist P. C. Mazumdar, who, as Max Miiller 
shows, goes on to say: “ For all that, he was as you say, a real 
Mahatma, and I would not withdraw a single word I wrote in his 
praise.” The limits of space forbid any other reference of this sort. 
But Mr McKenzie ought to learn that in India there is a sex symbolism 
which for the normal Hindu no more suggests sexual vulgarity than 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth of Jesus implies to the Christian 
that the sexual is as such base. For the rest it should be remembered 
that the history of Christianity is not free from aberrations, and, 
mankind being as it is, some such in so vast a whole and so long a 
history as that of Hinduism are only reasonably to be expected. 

The ethical ideas of the East are to be found more truly revealed 
in parables and poems than in priestly codes and philosophical dis- 
courses. For Hindu ethics the Mahabharata, the Raémdyana, and 
the Puranas are mines of moral wealth which has been and is being 
used in Hindu moral life. Their summary dismissal suggests to us 
only Mr McKenzie’s ignorance of them. The Bhagavadgita, which 
has acquired a separate existence from the rest of the Mahabharata, 
is discussed in a chapter which almost entirely ignores the varied 
opinions which Hindus have themselves held as to its “ typical 
teaching.” Though different teachers and movements have emphas- 
ised different sides as most important, it is simple fact that Hindus 
generally have found here an inspiration to love and duty and to 
that knowledge which is a vision giving a peace (yoga, or equanimity 
of mind) which the world cannot give. The remarkable ethical 
treatise, the Kural, ‘‘ eulogised by the Tamil people as the Tamil 
Veda, the universal Veda . . .” is not even mentioned. The author 
would have given a truer and less ascetic and passivist colour to his 
picture if he had given attention to Artha and Kama, which, in addi- 
tion to Dharma (not exactly the Dharma of the author’s third chapter), 
are recognised as constituents of Hindu life. References to the 
Arthashastra of Kautilya, and the Kdmashastra of Vatsyayana, would 
have helped to a fuller understanding and representation. Any 
attempt at a historical survey should include some comparison and 
contrast of the priestly Law Books with the material in the epics 
which reflects much more the non-priestly elements. In spite of 
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the priestly editing of the epics, the general impression would be 
different from that obtained by their neglect. 

We are repeatedly told by Mr McKenzie that Hinduism provides 
no motive for a social morality, and that the doctrines of karma and 
samsadra are deeply rooted in Hindu thought and life. Yet the 
evidence is unassailable that Hindu moral life has been neither a 
mainly passive one, nor uninspired by social motives. The Hindu 
thinker maintains that a social motive is to be sufficiently based on 
the doctrine that the distinction between self and others is trans- 
cended in that all are one in reality. No Hindu I have met could 
regard the objections to this argument as more serious than those 
made against Western attempts to provide a philosophical basis for 
social morality. To interpret the doctrine of karma as simply deter- 
ministic, as though the acts of this life are not productive of their own 
results, whatever the effects of the past may be, is to reduce Hindu 
teaching to nonsense. Hindus who understand the doctrine and those 
who do not are not inactively waiting for what their past karma 
may bring. With the power of the present they engage in their 
various duties, and if, nevertheless, they suffer, they try to find 
consolation in the belief that their suffering is an equitable con- 
sequence of their own deeds. 

There is much else in this unfortunate volume which needs 
criticism, but space fails me here. There are grave problems in 
Hindu ethics and Hindu moral life, and they require careful treatment. 
I sincerely believe that Christianity has much that is vital to offer 


India in this direction, but I am sure that the publication of expositions 
such as Mr McKenzie’s cause harm. They help only if they call 
forth less inadequate and less prejudiced treatments. 

ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


A Short History of Quakerism (Earlier Periods). By Elizabeth 
Braithwaite Emmott, with Introduction by Rufus M. Jones, 
M.A., D.Litt.—London: The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., 1923.— 
Pp. 852. 


THE completion of the valuable “‘ Rowntree Series,” devoted to the 
history of the origin and development of Quakerism, was cordially 
welcomed in a notice in the Hibbert Journal of last October. Five 
of the seven volumes are devoted entirely to the subject of Quakerism, 
the other two, by Dr Rufus Jones, the editor of the series, being pre- 
paratory studies of earlier forms of mystical religion. In those five 
volumes there is a mass of material presented, especially in the two 
volumes by the late William Charles Braithwaite on “The Begin- 
nings”’ and ‘The Second Period” of Quakerism, with masterly 
historical insight, in successive stages of well-ordered narrative, while 
the editor’s two concluding volumes on “‘ The Later Periods,” and 
his Introductions to the other volumes, offer most welcome guidance, 
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on the part of one who is both a philosopher and a Friend of devout 
spiritual discernment, for the right understanding and interpretation 
of the whole record. The great work so completed manifestly invites 
to a further effort, by which the essence of the whole story should be 
distilled out and the wealth of material in the narrative so condensed 
as to be compassed within the covers of a single handy volume. This 
ought to be possible, and is greatly to be desired, for there is inspira- 
tion in the story which ought to be made available in the widest 
fields of religious appeal. All the churches would be the better for 
knowing more of the experience and the testimony of Friends, not 
only in the heroic period of the rise of the Society, but throughout 
the history, with its trials and failures as well as its triumphs, with 
the revival in the nineteenth century of the “ Light Arising,” and 
the fine promise of the present day. 

The announcement of Mrs Emmott’s Short History of Quakerism, 
based upon the volumes of the Rowntree Series, seemed to promise 
that our hope of such a volume would prove to be already fulfilled. 
Mrs Emmott was the author, fifteen years ago, of a popular Story 
of Quakerism, written for young people, and as sister of William 
Charles Braithwaite, would seem to be eminently fitted for this more 
serious task. But what we find in her new volume is not the fulfilment 
of our hope. The addition on the title-page of the words “ Earlier 
Periods,”” which were not in the first announcements of the book, 
marks the disappointment. The ground is not covered. The two 
centuries following the death of George Fox are hardly touched, and 
it would need at least another volume of the size of this, to complete 
the story on the same scale. Mrs Emmott speaks in her preface of 
“this little book,” but there modesty overlooks the fact of the sub- 
stantial volume which runs to some 125,000 words, though it furnishes 
only half of the desired whole, and costs half a guinea. We are 
therefore left still looking for the single volume, which for its great 
purpose of popular enlightenment and appeal should, in our view, 
be something between this larger work and those two invaluable little 
books, the new issue of Part I. of the Quaker Book of Discipline, 
Christian Life, Faith, and Thought, and A. Neave Brayshaw’s historical 
sketch (1921), The Quakers: their Story and Message. 

At the same time we should not wish to be thought ungrateful to 
Mrs Emmott for her work. It has been for her clearly a labour of 
love, carried out as she designed it, with great skill. It is a very 
readable book, and its interest is increased by a number of illustra- 
tions. While it condenses a good deal of the narrative of the larger 
volumes, the story of George Fox’s life is told with some fullness, and 
many striking passages are given from the experience of the “ first 
publishers of truth.”” Some of the most notable incidents in the 
history are dealt with in considerable detail, as, for instance, that of 
the fall and restoration of James Nayler and the famous trial of Penn 
and Meade, in 1670, of which Bushell, as foreman, in vindication of 
the rights of juries, was the hero. The subsequent history of William 
Penn and of Pennsylvania is also fully dealt with. The first four 
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chapters on the antecedents of Quakerism add somewhat needlessly 
to the bulk of the work. Deeply interesting as Dr Rufus Jones’s two 
volumes are, on which they are based, they are really independent 
studies, not essential to the clear understanding of the rest. As 
introduction to the history of Quakerism a few words on the various 
developments and general character of mystical religion would, in our 
view, have been amply sufficient. There would then have been a 
simpler unity in the volume, happily fulfilling Mrs Emmott’s purpose, 
with reference to her brother’s work, “to bring within smaller 
compass, for the use of busy people, some of the inspiration of these 
wonderful pages.”’ 
V. D. Davis. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 





Christianity and Psychology. By F. R. Barry, M.A., D.S.O.— 
London: Student Christian Movement, 1923.—Pp. viii+196. 

The Psychology of Christian Life and Behaviour. By W. S. Bruce, 
D.D.—Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1923.—Pp. vili+-336. 


THE widespread interest of the general public in psychology is itself 
a psychological phenomenon which rewards examination. During 
the last few weeks in Nottingham a lady who advertised herself as 
the greatest psychologist of the United States and Canada, attracted 
thousands of people to her lectures, and she held short series of classes 


in psychology for which hundreds of persons were ready to pay 
large fees. 

Because the public apparently has heard of the subject for the 
first time, it is the fashion to talk of the new psychology. It is 
somewhat surprising, however, that a Fellow of Oriel should conde- 
scend so far as Mr Barry has done (p. 9) in this respect. Psychology 
is no new thing. A theologian might have taken note of Tertullian’s 
De Anima, in which Christianity and psychology are brought together 
by a heretic of the third century who anticipates the English Church- 
man and the Scottish Presbyterian of the twentieth. But Mr Barry 
and Dr Bruce do not in all respects exhibit an advance upon 
Tertullian. The North African before writing upon a philosophical 
subject at least took pains to master what had been done before him. 
An imposing scroll of thinkers ranging over a thousand years is 
unrolled in his pages. In the foreshortened view of Dr Bruce, an 
American lawyer named Finney “ was a practical psychologist long 
before psychology was heard of” (p. 266). And “that prince of 
Evangelists ” (ib.) lived as lately as ‘“‘ the beginning of last century ” 
(p. 29). Unbalanced language of this kind is to be deplored in a book 
which is avowedly written as a manual for confessors. “* The inquiry- 
room and the clergyman’s private study ” (p. 260) will indeed be 
strange places when persons who have read one or two alienist studies 
of Freud and other mental specialists probe the recesses of young and 
normal minds with the levity which Dr Bruce suggests. The present 
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reviewer is quoted by him only to be taken to task for two statements 
upon this very topic, statements of which the truth is admitted by 
Dr Bruce (p. 116). ‘‘ The religious life in its private aspect is indeed 
a mystery and forbids speech.” And again, “the methods of the 
revivalist are calculated to throw the soul off its balance.”” Dr Bruce 
replies by suggesting that when I wrote The Soul of a Christian 
thirty years ago, my friends (May they rest in peace !) constituted 
the “ rationalistic society ’’ and the “‘ atmosphere of crude hedonism ” 
in which I lived ! 

Mr Barry (if he will forgive me for pointing out that the history 
of psychology is continuous) deserves consideration for the modesty 
with which he speaks. But patronage is out of place. Mr Barry 
is an acute critic, and in his company, although the reader may not 
always agree with him, the time passes with profit. His judgment 
upon the current psychological craze, for example, is more true than 
flattering to our human nature. ‘If what Theology calls Pelagianism 
—‘ you can be good if you will ’—were a true statement the problem 
of life would be simpler than it is ” (p. 182). On the other hand, it 
might be replied to Mr Barry that the will itself can be modified. 
But his book is something more than scientific : it is wise, and may 
be commended to the general Christian public which at this moment 
is being urged to use the methods of the confessional without employ- 
ing the precautions which reason suggests. 

One last word: the psychological method of Freud and Jung is 
in the line of Fechner and Herbart. The notions and indeed the 
terminology of to-day is largely Herbartian. (Conflict, repression, 
complex, are familiar enough.) I should have said ‘“‘ the terminology 
of yesterday.” We can pass a provisional judgment, therefore. 

The recent school of psychology offers relief to the over-strained 
soul by dragging out into the open feelings which a profound instinct 
conceals. It is silent in the volumes before us about the relief which 
is offered by laughter and the comic spirit. Paganism, the religion 
of the countryside, with its festivals, is to this extent in the catholic 
tradition. Why is Milton’s L’ Allegro overlooked ? 


FRANK GRANGER. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 





The Church in America: a Study of the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of American Protestantism. By William Adams Brown, 
Ph.D., D.D., Union Theological Seminary.—New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1922.—Pp. xv+378. 


THE question raised in what should prove to be an epoch-making 
book has meaning for other Churches than those of America. It is 
this: Can a Church dedicated to liberty and functioning in a con- 
stituency where the reaction to liberty is so real that the tendency 
to make use of its opportunity to the full has found expression in 4 
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multitude of bewildering sects—can such a Church, so conceived and 
so dedicated, find its way to a real unity while preserving its liberty ? 
Unity is demanded by the needs of the age. The various Churches 
can persuade themselves to their own satisfaction that sectarianism 
is necessary for the vindication of truth. They find it increasingly 
difficult to make this vindication valid to their constituency—the 
world of men out of sympathy with the Churches. And the time 
has arrived when “‘ we should make a serious attempt to determine 
what should be the function of the Church in our democratic society, 
and to come to a definite understanding as to the way in which the 
existing Churches can best co-operate in seeing that this function is 
adequately discharged.” If the scheme set forth here can be carried 
out in all the breadth and the spirit of its conception there will follow 
benefit beyond the bounds of America. A new birth of spiritual life 
will be achieved for leadership in the world towards a larger liberty 
than has yet been known. 

Professor Adams Brown writes with intimate knowledge of the 
religious condition of America during the war period and after. The 
sketch he gives of what the war revealed; the energies aroused in 
response to the emergencies of those strenuous days ; the enthusiasm 
that endeavoured to carry the spirit of reform onward to what would 
have amounted to a revolution by means of the Interchurch World 
Movement ; the failure of that movement, concurrently with the 
vanishing of other ideals, through the reaction of war weariness ; the 
ideals that remain and the determination to utilise the visions of 
those days for advance towards what the Kingdom of God demands,— 
is masterly in its marshalling of details and its comprehensiveness. 
Yet it is not America alone that he envisages. Religious advance is 
something that involves world policy. ‘ The spiritual problems of 
America are affected by this larger setting, which includes Asia and 
Africa as well as Europe.” ‘“ Difference of nationality, race, or 
class, must therefore be included within a larger unity. Because 
Christ broke down the middle wall of partition between Jew and 
Gentile, and offered salvation to men of every race, the Church must 
be a brotherhood as wide as mankind.” 

In regard to the general outlook, a hopeful note is struck. The 
Church in the world has accomplished much. After a career covering 
nearly two thousand years it claims as its adherents nearly a third of 
the human race. It claims to be the teacher of morality and religion 
both in Europe and America. It carries on a missionary propaganda 
among the most distant peoples. “‘ In spite of all its faults the Church 
is the one social institution touching men of all races and nations and 
callings which exists to spread faith in a good God, and to unite man 
in a world-wide brotherhood.” It is a factor that cannot be ignored 
by any who are concerned for the advance of civilisation or for social 
welfare. 

Yet when the task of the Church is contemplated the most pressing 
thought is not concerning what has been accomplished, but what has 
been missed. For the Church makes such stupendous claims that it 
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must be regarded as a failure while any portion of humanity remains 
untouched by its energies or stands outside its scheme of service. 

The outlook for Christianity in America has some aspects that 
are inspiring. The young manhood gathered for the army during the 
war period were for the most part in contact with the Churches. 
“‘ From the great majority to 90 per cent. or even higher ” confessed 
to some connection with the Christian Church. As in the case of the 
British army this connection did not count for much in many cases 
in respect to knowledge of the ideals or doctrines of Christianity. 
But the official religious census of 1916 reveals that America is a 
church-going nation. Dr Adams Brown gives details, which can 
easily be checked by other returns and found accurate. These 
cannot be referred to for their denominational significance further 
than to say that one authority, Dr Laidlaw, ‘‘ estimates the Roman 
Catholic element in the United States in December 1916, at 15-5 
per cent., while the Protestant element ranged between 69-2 and 76-1 
per cent. according to the basis of calculation.”’ Since 1916 the 
gains of the Churches have more than kept pace with the increase of 
population. Because of superior organisation the Roman Catholics 
exercise greater influence in proportion to their numbers than the 
Protestant Churches. This also applies to the Episcopalians affiliated 
to the Church of England, although in this case the numbers are 
comparatively small. 

Protestantism, although it is the preponderating element in the 
religious life of America, is split up into many sects. This was in- 
evitable. ‘‘ The divisions of Protestantism were the inevitable result 
of an attempt to secure complete agreement on the basis of freedom. 
Each variation of opinion required a new organisation, because it 
could not find the liberty it required in the old.”’ The absence of 
State control tends to accentuate this freedom even to the extent of 
licence, and Dr Adams Brown is not concerned to exert pressure to 
restrain this tendency. There may still be cases in which autocratic 
action will make it necessary for conscience to make this protest. 

It is easy to attach too much importance to the multiplicity of 
religious sects in America. When religion is intentionally missionary 
and the glow of spiritual experience reacts in desire for fellowship, like 
will be attracted to like. At the same time there lurks in this centri- 
petal tendency the power that makes for repulsion. Intensity leads 
to separation as well as to fellowship. In the religious life of to-day 
in our own land like influences are at work. The dogmatism of 
science and the growing habit of interpreting religion in terms of 
social service rob the organised Churches of many adherents. Only 
the tendency now is not to set up other Churches ; it manifests itself 
in aloofness from all Church organisation. Men and women, steeped 
in the new culture, persuade themselves that they cannot accept 
creeds. They remain religious in isolation, each one a separate sect. 
In America interest in sect-making that expresses fellowship has not 
died out, as the Christian Science movement testifies. Yet for all 
the multiplicity of sects the twenty-five millions of Protestant Church 
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members in the States belong to seven or eight large groups, and 
within these groups the habit of union is in the ascendant. 

Unity, however, has not been achieved. The proposal of Dr 
Adams Brown is that an effective union of Protestantism should be 
organised having for its centre the existing Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. On this Council thirty-one Churches 
are represented. “‘ During the years of its existence the growth of 
the Council has been rapid and steady. It has assumed new duties 
as occasion demanded, and is to-day recognised as an indispensable 
organ of the Churches.” The idea of effective union with Roman 
Catholicism is put aside, not for want of sympathy with such a pro- 
posal, but because it is impracticable. Imposing schemes of denomi- 
national world-union also are not regarded as of the first importance. 
If democratic America can declare to the world that Churches claim- 
ing freedom for themselves can unite in order to exert “ spiritual 
influence, springing from a common faith, and issuing in common 
action,” then it will prove that Protestantism is worth saving, and 
that Protestantism has given itself to the task of redemption in such 
a manner that the world cannot refuse the challenge of its message. 
No plea is made for more organisation. At present there are many 
Committees and much machinery, but the pity of it is that “ the 
men who are running the different parts of the machine are too busy 
doing so to make time to find out how the whole can be made better.” 
Nor is the Council to have executive power. Its work will be study 
and advice. Organic union is not sought. The Churches will 
federate and pool their resources. Instead of each working according 
to its own denominational scheme the whole will endeavour to pioneer 
towards the Kingdom of God. “ The older idea of uniformity is 
being generally abandoned by thoughtful Christians. The unity 
now sought is a unity which makes room for difference. The surrender 
of the convictions which any group of Christians hold sincerely is not 
asked, nor the repudiation of a past laden with sacred memories, 
rather the inclusion of these vast treasures in a larger unity.” Dr 
Adams Brown is not only persuaded that the times demand such a 
scheme. He believes that the opportunity has arrived, and that it 
is a matter that will determine world-leadership. “‘ It will depend 
largely upon what the American Churches do in the next generation 
whether the r6le America plays in the world brings blessing or bane.” 

In connection with this scheme the whole problem of the Church 
is surveyed. There is the industrial situation, the curse of class 
cleavage even in a democracy. The elements of race and nationality 
both in their home aspect and international bearings are discussed. 
The negro question is perplexing. Yet even here a note of hope is 
struck. As the larger mission of the Church is undertaken the 
problem at home comes nearer solution. “The contacts already 
established through missionary work have proved the most potent 
influence in bringing the Churches together. The world’s need has 
proved the Church’s teacher. In seeking to save others it has dis- 
covered its true self.” ‘‘ We have made great progress in getting 
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together. But the process is not yet complete. . . . Not in minor 
points only, but in matters that are vital, Christians are still divided 
in spirit.” Dr Adams Brown puts great stress upon education, and! 
he sets forth a scheme which aims at training the teachers, that takes 
efficient control from early youth, onwards, and that lifts depart- 
ments of life to the heights of vocation that generally have not been 
deemed spheres of beneficent ministry. Indeed, nothing that aims 
at development of personality and its dedication to the world’s 
enrichment seems to be missed in this book. 

The courage of this proposal can be realised only when the 
evidences of human perversity that challenge it have been considered, 
“There are still Christians who fix all their hopes upon the visible 
coming of Christ and believe that the chief duty of believers is to 
warn men of His speedy return to judge the world.” The extensive 
activity of the Fundamentalists to-day is a menace to progress. 
‘“* Appealing to the despondency and disillusionment caused by the 
Great War, its advocates challenge the entire conception of Chris- 
tianity as a gospel of social salvation, and declare the present order 
doomed to destruction both in Church and State. They regard 
every attempt to redeem the present institutions of society as a form 
of apostasy and look for the speedy advent of Jesus Christ to establish 
His personal reign on the earth.” They attempt to drive from the 
Churches all who differ from them, and their influence is felt as a 
disturbing factor so far as China. It is not surprising that by the 
men in the army “ on the whole Christianity was regarded as a self- 
centred and a negative religion, having to do primarily with one’s 
own personal welfare here and hereafter.”” And among the workers 
“many radicals maintain that the Church has been in the past, and 
still remains, an organ of privilege. They look upon it as the rich 
man’s club or, if not that, at least the almoner of his bounty. They 
insist that it is committed to the maintenance of the present capitalist 
system. At its best it is concerned with individual and personal 
matters, preaching a religion of contentment here in hope of a better 
world to come by and by.” 

Notwithstanding all this, Dr Adams Brown presents his proposal 
as a scheme that can be adopted and worked. The evidence that the 
Churches can be aroused from their narrow views and exclusive 
endeavours was witnessed during the war. This in itself is not a 
sufficient credential that they can be made the engine of progress in 
days of peace. Yet it is the prophecy of potency which ought to be 
available for this purpose. The war revealed the inadequacy of the 
denominational system. The strain of the exceptional experience 
has led to the vision of a Church with power to gather all the 
nations for the ideals that will usher in the Kingdom of God. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL ATTAINS 
ITS MAJORITY. 


1902-1923. 


At the date of the next issue twenty-one years will have 
elapsed since the H1inpErRT JOURNAL made its first appear- 
ance in October 1902. During that period it has published 
over a thousand articles in the fields of “* Religion, Theology, 
and Philosophy,” and has declined to publish many times 
that number—a double responsibility. The editing, the 
publishing, and the printing remain in the same hands as 
at the beginning. In all matters editorial the ideal of com- 
prehensiveness with which the Journal started has been 
kept steadily in view, and great care has been taken to 
prevent it from becoming, at any point, a mission to the 
converted. This ideal, which many predicted would cause 
the early disappearance of the Journal from the field of 
periodical literature, has proved a source of strength—a fact 
to be noted as a sign of the times. The circulation, large 
from the first, has fluctuated only within narrow limits, and 
is now solidly established. Leaders in every department of 
thought covered by the title have contributed, and the 
supply of material has continually expanded. The history 
of the Journal has revealed an immense and varied activity 
of thought in “ Religion, Theology, and Philosophy,” a 
reading public eager for the best, and a toleration of differ- . 
ences unknown in former times. Aware of the responsi- 
bilities created by these conditions, the H1inBert JouRNAL 
will continue its efforts to meet them. 

Under an arrangement with the Committee of the 
Hibbert Trustees in charge of the general management of 
the Journal, the Editor, Dr L. P. Jacks, will henceforth 
contribute an Editorial Article dealing, in each number, 
with a philosophical problem suggested by the march of 
events. The first of these Editorials will appear in October 
next under the title “‘ Government by Talk ”—a comparative 
study of Carlyle’s Address as Rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1866 with the Address of Mr Lloyd George in 
1923. 





